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Si 


••  TIIE  Famous  ^storie  of  Troylns  and  Cresseid.  ExeeOmthf 
expressing  the  beginning  of  their  loues,  with  the  conceited  wooing 
of  Pandartu  Prince  of  JJeiet,  Written  by  William  Shakespeare. 
LONDON  Imprinted  bj  G.  Eld  for  R,  Bonian  and  H,  Walleye 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules  Chnrch-yeard, 
ouer  against  the  great  North  doore.«  1609."     4to.  46  leaves. 

«  THE  Historic  of  Troylus  and  Cresseida.  As  it  was  cteted  by 
the  Kings  Maiesties  seruants  at  the  Globe.  Writteti  by  William 
Shakespeare.  LONDON  Imprinted  by  G.  Eld  for  R,  Bonian 
and  H.  tVtUUy^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules 
Chiirch-yeard,  ouer  against  the  great  North  doore.  1609." 
4to.  45  leaves. 

T?ie  Tragedy  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  occupies  twenty-eight 
pages,  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Its  pages  are  not  numbered,  except 
the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  numbered  "79"  and  "80." 
The  reverse  of  its  twenty-eighth  page  is  blank.  It  is  not  there 
divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  is  without  a  list  of  Dramatis 
Persons.  The  division  was  made  and  the  list  supplied  by 
Rowe. 
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TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA. 


INTRODTJCTION. 


THE  evidence  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  play  and  the  time 
when  it  was  produced  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  pnbll- 
oation  both  of  the  quarto  and  the  folio  impressions  was  attended 
hy  certain  tmnsual  and  significant  circumstances,  which,  com« 
hined  with  the  direrse  style  of  the  play  itself,  hare  been  here- 
tofore made  the  subject  cff  inyestigations  so  ingenious  and  so 
thorough,  that  to  the  present  editor  is  left  only  the  task  of 
selecting  from  the  labors  of  his  not  always  accordant  predeces- 
sors those  passages  which,  in  his  judgment,  present  the  conclu- 
sions wazranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

And  first,  as  to  the  quarto  impressions,  Mr.  Collier  re- 
narks: — 

"  The  play  was  originally  printed  in  1609.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  there  were  two  editions  in  that  year,  but  they 
were  merely  different  issues  of  the  same  impression :  the  body 
of  the  work  (with  two  exceptions,  pointed  out  hereafter)  is 
alike  in  each ;  they  were  from  the  types  of  the  same  printer, 
and  were  published  by  the  same  booksellers.  The  title-pages, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  opposite  leaf^  yary  materially  ;  but  there 
is  another  more  remarkable  alteration.  On  the  title-page  of 
the  copies  first  circulated,  it  is  not  stated  that  the  drama  had 
been  represented  by  any  company ;  and  in  a  sort  of  preface 
headed,  •  A  never  Writer  to  an  ever  Reader.  News,*  it  is 
asserted  that  it  had  never  been  *  staled  with  the  stage,  never 
dapper-dawed  with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar ; '  in  other  words, 
that  the  play  had  not  been  acted.*  This  was  probably  then 
true ;  but  as  *  TroQus  and  Cressida '  was  very  soon  afterwards 
brought  upon  the  stage,  it  became  necessary  for  the  publishers 
to  substitute  a  new  title-page,  and  to  suppress  their  preface : 
arcordin^y  a  re-issue  of  the  same  edition  took  place,  by  th<- 

*  8m  thit  praiMS,  or  sddrMS,  at  the  end  of  this  IntrodvetloB. 
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dtle-page  of  which  it  appeared,  that  the  play  was  printed  ••«  H 
was  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  servants  at  the  Globe.' 

"  In  the  Stationers'  Registers  are  two  entries,  of  distinct  dates, 
relating  to  a  play,  or  plays,  called  « Troilus  and  Cressida  * ' 
they  are  in  the  following  terms :  — 

•  7  Feb.  1602-3 
•  Mr.  Roberts]    The  booke  of  Troilns  and  Cresseda,  as 
yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men.' 
<  28  Jan.  1608-9 
•Rich.  Bonion  and  Hem  Whalleys]    Entered  for  their 
copie  nnder  f  hands  of  Mr.  Segar  Deputy  to  Sir 
Geo.  Bucke,  and  Mr.  Warden  Lownes :  A  booke 
called  the  History  of  Troylus  and  Cressula.'  ♦ 

•«  The  edition  of  1609  was,  doubtless,  published  in  consequence 
of  the  entry  of  •  28  Jan.  1608-9 ;  *  but  if  Roberts  printed  a 
« Troilus  and  Cressida,'  whether  by  Shakespeare  or  by  any 
other  dramatist,  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  entry  of  *  7  Feb. 
1602-3,'  none  such  has  come  down  tm  our  time." 

In  the  Remarks  on  the  Preliminary  Matter  to  the  Folio  of 
1623,  (Vol.  n.  p.  Ixi.,)  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Troihu  and  Cressida  is  omitted  from  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Plays  published  in  that  volume;  and  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  Winter's  Tale,  (Vol.  V.  p.  275,)  allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  existence  of  typographical  evidence  in  the  folio  that  the 
player  editors  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  classification  of  both 
these  plays.  This  evidence  consists  of  the  lack  of  paginal  num- 
bering, the  use  in  each  play  of  a  series  of  signature  marks  pecu- 
liar to  it,  and  as  to  the  play  before  us,  the  omission,  just  men- 
tioned, from  the  Catalogue.  Hypothetical  explanation  of  these 
circumstances  was  naturally  sought;  and  the  theor}*'  of  the 
eighteenth  century  editors  with  regard  to  Troilus  and  Cressida 
is  given  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Knight's  Intro- 
duction to  the  play,  together  with  his  own  ingenious  and  fiax 
more  probable  solution  of  the  problem. 

**  Steevens  says,  *  Perhaps  the  drama  before  us  was  not  en- 
tirely of  his  (Shakspere's)  construction.  It  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  his  associates,  Hemings  and  Condell,  till  after 
the  first  folio  was  almost  printed  off.'  If  the  play  had  been 
unknoum  to  Hemings  and  Condell,  the  notion  that,  for  this 

•  Attention  was  first  directed  to  these  entries  by  Malone,  in  hi«  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  1790,  YoL  I.  p.  S42,  and  they  are  quoted  in  the  Yariorom  of 
1821,  pp.  689  and  639  —  the  paging  6!^,  640  being  repeated  instead  of  641,  642. 
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reaaon,  it  might  not  be  entirely  of  Shakspere's  construction* 
would  be  a  most  illogical  inference.  But  how  is  it  shown  that 
the  play  was  vnknoam  to  Shakspere's  associates  ?  Farmer  tells 
us,  *  It  was  at  first  either  unfmoton  or  forgotten.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  list  of  the  plays,  and  is  thrust  in  be- 
tween the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies,  without  any  enumeration 
of  the  pages ;  except,  I  think,  on  one  leaf  only/  If  these 
critics  had  carried  their  inquiries  one  step  farther,  they  would 
have  found  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  neither  unknown  nor 
forgotten  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  only  doubtful  how  to  classify  it.  In  the  first 
quarto  edition  it  is  called  a  famous  History,  in  the  title-page ; 
but  in  the  preface  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  Comedy.  In 
the  folio  edition  it  bears  the  title  of  *  The  Tragedie  of  Troylus 
and  Cressida.'  In  that  edition  the  Tragedies  begin  with  Corio- 
lanus ;  and  the  paging  goes  on  regularly  from  1  to  76,  that  last 
page  bringing  us  within  a  hundred  lines  of  the  close  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  We  then  skip  pages  77  and  78,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
concluding  with  79.  Now  the  leaf  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  on 
which  Farmer  observed  an  enumeration  of  pages,  includes  the 
second  and  third  pages  of  the  play,  and  those  are  marked  79, 
80.  If  the  last  page  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  marked 
77,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  first  page  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  78,  we  should  have  seen  at  once  that  this  Tragedy  was 
intended  by  the  editors  to  follow  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  they 
found,  or  they  were  informed,  that  this  extrordinary  drama  was 
neither  a  Comedy,  nor  a  History,  nor  a  Tragedy ;  and  they 
therefore  placed  it  between  the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies, 
leaving  to  the  reader  to  make  his  own  classification.  This  is 
one  solution  of  the  matter  which  we  have  to  offer  ;  and  it  is  a 
better  one,  we  think,  than  the  theory  that  so  remarkable  a  pro- 
duction of  Shakspere's  later  years  should  be  imknown  or  for- 
gotten by  his  *  fellows.' 


»» 


Mr.  Collier  thinks  that  the  circumstances  in  question  <*  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Troilus  and 
Cressida  was  given  to,  and  executed  by,  a  different  printer," 
from  those  who  printed  the  rest  of  the  plays  in  the  folio  of 
1623.  But  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conjecture  on  the  pages  of  the  first  folio ;  and  although 
Mr.  Collier  has  the  advantage  over  me  of  some  thirty-five  years' 
longer  study  of  typography,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  no 
enaential  difference  can  be  detected  between  the  letter  or  the 
press-work  of  JVoihu  and  Cressida  and  that  of  the  other  plays 
in  the  folio  of  1623.  The  ornamental  head-piece,  initial  letter, 
and  tail-piere  are  the  same  which  are  used  frequently  in  the 
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course  of  the  Tolume ;  *  and  there  is  no  minute  pecufiarity  of 
letter,  composition,  or  **  make-up  '*  in  which  I  haye  not  found 
absolute  correspondence  between  the  printing  of  this  play  and 
that  of  all  the  others  which  were  **  printed  at  the  charges  of 
W.  Jaggard,  £d.  Blount,  I.  Smithweeke,  and  W.  Aspley." 
There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Knight's  ingenious 
conjecture  rightly  accounts  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  find  this  play  in  the  first  folio.  And  I  add  in  support  of  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
play,  that  in  the  folio  all  the  other  tragedies  (except  Timon  of 
Athens^  which  is  called  a  **Life'*)  are  designated  as  tragedies 
in  the  running  title  at  the  head  of  the  page:  whereas  this  is 
not  so  designated,  except  upon  the  third  and  fourth  pages, 
where  the  specification  seems,  like  the  numbering  of  the  same 
pages,  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  first  classification. 

The  sources  whence  Shakespeare  derived  the  incidents  and 
the  characters  which  he  worked  into  this  play  are,  Chaucer's 
poem,  Troihta  and  Creseidet  Caxton's  RecuyeU  of  the  history ea  of 
Troyy  (a  translation  from  the  Norman  French  of  Raoul  le 
Fevre,)  Lydgate's  History^  Sege  and  Destniceion  of  7Voy«,  and 
Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  which  was  published  1596- 
1600,  a  few  years  before  the  production  of  Troilus  and  Cressida, . 
The  very  undramatic  story  (of  which  there  is  not  even  a  hint 
in  the  Iliad,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a  Lombard 
Latin  poet  Lollius  —  nominis  umbra')  Shakespeare  retained  about 
as  he  found  it ;  the  incidents  he  chose  here  and  there  from  the 
various  authorities  above  mentioned;  the  characterization  of 
the  personages  is  entirely  his  own,  he  not  being  indebted  even 
to  Chaucer  for  the  traits  of  his  Creasida ;  so  that  a  comparison 
of  his  work  with  that  of  any  other  author  who  had  previously 
used  the  same  materials  would  be  entirely  superfluous,  if,  in- 
deed, it  were  possible.  But  the  entry  of  a  •*  booke  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida"  upon  the  Stationers*  Register  in  1602-3,  the  fact 
that  in  1699,  as  we  learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  Dekker  and 
Chettle  were  employed  upon  a  Troyelles  and  Cresseda^  and  the 
great  inequality  of  style  m  the  play  as  it  appears  in  the  r^uarto 
and  folio  editions,  have  not  unreasonably  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  story  may  have  been  put  into  a  dramatic  form  before 

*  A  reduced  fac-simile  uf  the  ornamental  bead-piece  is  giren  on  p.  17  of 
Vol.  II.  of  tbip  edition,  over  Leonard  Digges'  verses  "  To  the  Memorie  of  the 
deceasMl  Authour,"  >'a-. 
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Sbakeepeare  touched  it,  and  that  in  the  play  as  we  haTe  it  there  is 
some  of  the  work  of  an  earlier  playwright*  Bryden  advances 
the  opinion,  in  the  preface  to  his  revision  of  the  play,  that  its 
commencement  is  spirited,  but  its  conclusion  tame ;  regarding 
it,  apparently,  as  an  example  illustrative  of  Horace's  simjile  of 
the  vase  and  the  jug ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Life  of  Dryden 
echoes  the  opinion  of  his  author,  and  decides  that  this  play  was 
left  by  Shakespeare  "  in  a  singular  state  of  imperfection." 

Of  the  characteristics  which  form  the  internal  evidence  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  play  was  produced,  Mr.  Verplanck, 
with  comprehensive  view  <md  fine  critical  insight,  has  given  us 
this  valuable  judgment :  — 

**  The  play  is,  in  all  respects  a  very  remarkable  and  singulai 
production ;  and  it  has  perplexed  many  a  critic,  not,  as  usual, 
by  smaller  difficulties  of  readings  and  interpretation,  but  by 
doubts  as  to  the  author's  design  and  spirit.  Its  beauties  are  of 
the  highest  order.  It  contains  passages  fraught  with  moral 
truth  and  political  wisdom  —  hig^  truths,  in  large  and  phil- 
osophical cdscourse,  such  as  remmd  us  of  the  loftiest  disquisi- 
tions of  Hooker,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  foundations  of  social 
law.  Thus  the  comments  of  Ulysses  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  on  the 
imiversal  obligation  of  the  law  of  order  and  degree,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  rebellion  to  its  rule,  either  in  nature  or  in 
society,  are  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  grandest  and  most  instruc- 
tive eloquence  of  Burke.  The  piece  abounds  too  in  passages 
of  the  most  profound  and  persuasive  practical  ethics,  and  grave 
advice  for  the  government  of  life ;  as  when,  in  the  third  act, 
Ulysses  (the  great  didactic  organ  of  the  play)  impresses  upon 
Achilles  the  consideration  of  man's  ingratitude  *  for  good  deeds 
past,'  and  the  necessity  of  perseverance  to  *  keep  honor  bright.' 
Other  scenes  again,  fervid  with  youthful  passion  or  rich  in  beau- 
tiful imagery,  are  redolent  with  intense  sweetness  of  poetic  fancy. 
Such  is  that  splendid  exhortation  of  Patrodus  to  Achilles,  of 
which  Oodwin  has  justly  said,  that  *  a  more  poetical  passage, 
if  poetry  consists  in  sublime,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  im- 
agery, neither  ancient  nor  modem  times  have  produced.'^ 
(Lifi  of  Chaueer,) 

•  Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  folds, 
And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  shook  to  air.' 

••  Nor  is  there  any  drama  more  rich  in  variety  and  truth  of 
ahancter*  The  Oreoian  camp  is  filled  with  real  and  Vving  men 
of  all  sorts  of  temper  and  talent,  while  Thersites,  n  variatioa 
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and  improvement  of  the  original  deformed  railer  of  the  *  Biad, 
Lb,  in  his  way,  a  new  study  of  human  nature,  not  (aa  soma 
writers  view  him)  a  mere  buffoon,  but  a  sort  of  vulgar  and 
cowardly  lago,  without  the  *  Ancient's '  courage  and  higher 
intellect,  but  with  the  same  sort  of  wit  and  talent,  and  governed 
by  the  same  self-generated  malignity.  So,  too,  Ulysses'  sarcas- 
tic sketch  of  Cressida  is  a  gem  of  art,  at  once  arch,  sagacious, 
and  poetic. 

*«  With  all  this,  there  is  large  alloy  of  inferior  matter,  such  aa 
Shakespeare  too  often  permitted  himself  to  use,  in  filling  up  the 
chasms  of  the  scene,  between  loftier  and  brighter  thoughts. 
More  especially  is  there  felt,  by  every  reader,  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  the  whole,  arising 
mainly  from  the  want  of  unity  in  that  effect,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  plot  —  at  the  desultory  and  purposeless  succession  of 
incident  and  dialogue,  all  resembling  (as  W.  Scott  well  observes) 
*a  legend,  or  a  chronicle,  rather  than  a  dramatic  composition/ 
That  power  of  comprising  the  varied  details  of  any  groat  work 
in  one  view,  and,  while  preserving  the  individuality  and  truth 
of  the  parts,  blending  them  in  the  effect  of  one  whole — the 
ponere  totum  of  Horace  —  so  tssential  to  excellence  in  all  of  the 
higher  works  either  of  art  or  of  literature,  hardly  appears  here. 
Yet  it  is  a  power  that  Shakespeare  never  wanted  or  neglected, 
even  in  his  earlier  comedies ;  and  at  the  date  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  he  had  exhibited  the  highest  proof  of  it,  in  Leak, 
Othello,  and  Macbeth." 

*♦  Moreover,  the  style,  and  the  verbal  and  metrical  peculiari- 
ties, suggest  other  questions.  There  is  much  in  the  play  recall- 
ing the  rhymes  and  the  dialogue  of  the  Poet's  earlier  comedies, 
while  the  higher  and  more  contemplative  passages  resemble  the 
diction  and  measure  of  his  middle  period  -r-  that  of  Measurb 
FOR  Measure  and  Lear.  It  also  abounds  in  singular  words, 
unusual  accentuations,  and  bold  experiments  in  language,  such 
as  he  most  indulged  in  during  that  period,  but  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  can,  I  think,  be  found  in  any  other  play." 

Mr.  Yerplanck,  after  citing  the  opinions  of  Dryden  and  Scott, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  play,  with  Coleridge's,  that  Shakespeare 
intended  it  to  be  *<  a  grand  history  piece  in  the  robust  style  of 
Albert  Durer,"  and  the  fanciful  and  extravagant  notion  of 
Ulrici,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Troilua  and  Cressida  to  warn  the 
world  thoroughly  against  the  over- valuation  and  idolatry  of 
heroes,  goes  on  to  state  the  conclusion  which  he  has  drawn 
from  the  external  and  internal  evidence  as  to  the  production  of 
the  play :  —  a  conclusion  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  any 
previous  editor,  that,  although  it  is  identical  with  mine,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  Mr.  Yerplanck,  as  well  as  a  depriyation  to  my 
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readers,  for  me  to  present  it  in  any  other  language  than  hii 
own.*  I  do  not  however  agree  entirely  with  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  Yerplanck,  in  common  with  some  other  critics,  has  formed 
of  the  texts  of  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

<*  Still,  all  these  guesses  and  theories,  howerer  over-refined 
i^ud  remote  from  common  perceptions,  and  however  dogmatic 
and  conjectural,  alike  show  the  difficulty  felt  hy  the  reader  of 
taste  and  discrimination —  the  difficulty  how  a  drama,  which  in 
so  many  of  its  parts  displays  all  the  riches  and  energy  of  the 
Poet's  mind,  when  at  its  very  zenith,  should,  as  a  whole,  leave 
an  effect  so  impotent  and  incongruous. 

**  This  result,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  critics  of  the 
Oerman  school  to  explain  it  away  into  disguised  envy  or  other- 
wise, is  palpable  —  the  cause  we  can  but  conjecture ;  and  I  need 
not,  therefore,  apologize  for  stating  my  own  theory.  It  is  this : 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Mebbt  Wives  of  Windsor,  and 
more  especially  in  Hamlet,  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  Shakespeare,  after  Having  sketched  out  a  play 
on  the  &shion  of  his  youthful  taste  and  skill,  returned  in  after 
years  to  enlarge  and  remodel  it,  and  enrich  it  with  the  matured 
fruits  of  years  of  observation  and  reflection.  The  same  habit, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  to  several  of  the  plays,  may  be  traced  in  the 
numerous  corrections  and  enlargements  of  other  earlier  plays, 
beginning  with  Love's  Laboub's  Lost,  which  first  appeared  in 
print  with  the  annunciation  that  it  was  *  newly  corrected  and 
augmented,'  to  Ctmbeline,  which  there  is  so  good  reason  to 
believe,  viiih.  Coleridge,  was  *  an  entire  refaciemento '  of  an  early 
dramatic  attempt,  remodelled  years  after,  when  the  author's 
*  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and  his  interest  as  a  manager,  enabled  him 
to  bring  forward  the  lordly  labors  of  his  youth.' 

•«  Now,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Collier,  (Prefiice,)  that  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Register  is  found  an  entry  of  *7  Feb.  1602-3,  Mr. 
Roberts.  The  Booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressidee,  as  yt  is  acted 
by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men.'  The  company,  with  which 
Shakespeare  was  connected,  was  known  as  *  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Servants,'  until  1603 ;  and  this  Mr.  Roberts  is  the  same 
publisher  who,  two  years  before,  had  published  the  Midsum- 
mbr-Ntoht's  Dream,  and  was  thus  connected,  as  a  publisher, 
with  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  this  entry  might  possibly 
have  been  (as  some  of  the  editors  suppose)  the  play  of  Decker 
and  Chettle,  already  mentioned,  which  was  in  preparation  for 
Henslowe,  in  1699.  But  this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  *  Agamemnon,'  and  was  besides  composed  for  an- 
other and  a  rival  theatrical  company  —  the  Earl  of  Xotting- 

*  lb*  qoototloiM  here  and  elsewhere  from  Mr.  YerpUnck*!  Shakespeare  are 
bj  hie  QMcial  permlMioD. 
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barn's.  We  have,  moreoyer,  in  the  *  Uistrio'Uatiix*  —  a  oon« 
temporary  dramatic  satire,  something  like  Sheridan's  modem 
«  Critic  *  —  a  direct  ridicule  of  Shakespeare's  incident  of  Cre«ai» 
da's  receiving  &om  Troilus  his  •  eleeye  *  as  a  pledge  of  love, 
both  characters  being  there  introduced  in  a  burlesque  interlude. 
This  piece,  having  been  Y^tten  and  acted  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  1602,  and  must  refei 
to  a  *  Troilus '  of  prior  date,  which  must  have  been  Shake- 
speare's, unless  we  suppose  the  same  incident  to  have  been  used 
in  both  pieces." 

**  In  1596,  George  Chapman  published  his  translation  of  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  *  Biad,'  in  a  new  edition ;  in  1600,  he 
increased  the  number  to  fifteen,  which  were  completed  some 
years  after.*  Chapman  was  not  only  a  brother  dramatist,  but, 
as  his  biography  informs  us,  a  personal  friend  of  Shakespeare's, 
who,  therefore,  could  not  but  have  read  this  *  Homer,'  inde- 
pendently of  its  great  attractions  in  itself.  His  translation, 
with  much  redundancy  and  extravagance,  and  exhibiting  almost 
as  little  of  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  original  as  Pope's,  yet 
breathes  an  impetuous  and  fiery  animation,  which,  with  Ids  free 
and  spirited  versification,  and  his  bold  invention  of  compound 
epithets,  render  many  loftier  portions  of  his  version  exceedingly 
Homeric.  *  Brave  language  are  Chapman's  Iliads,'  said  a  crit- 
ical contemporary ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare was  familiar  with  it.  The  author  of  the  first  three  acts 
of  Troilus  and  Crbssida  certainly  was  so ;  and  it  is  equally 
clear  to  me  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  true 
Homeric  characters  after  his  first  concoction  of  his  play,  and 
engrafted  them  upon  his  own  youthful  production. 

*'A11  the  more  purely  intellectual  portions,  the  moral  and 
political  reasonings,  and  some  of  the  nicer  touches  of  character, 
have  as  much  the  impress  of  after- thoughts,  inserted  in  a  ground- 
work of  a  different  taste  and  composition,  as  the  added  passages 
of  *  thoughtful  philosophy '  in  Hamlet  have  when  compared 
with  the  dialogue  in  the  first  printed  copy.  On  the  other  hand 
the  bustle  and  excursions,  and  stage  directions  of  the  last  act, 
are  exactly  in  the  melodramatic  taste  of  those  latter  scenes  of 
Cymbelinb,  which,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  trage- 
dies of  Shakespeare's  predecessors,  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  the  spared  remnants  of  the  original  drama,  almost  wholly 
rewritten,  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 

**  It  would  seem  that  the  author  became  satisfied,  perhaps 
beford  he  had  finished  his  work,  that  the  revised  play  was  litde 
fitted  foi   the  stage,  and,  against  his  iisual  practice,  at  that 

*  **The  first  complete  edition  of  *The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets — 
Done  according  to  the  Greek,  by  George  Ohapman,'  is  witliout  date ;  but  If 
ascertained  to  liave  been  published  later  than  1303,  and  before  1611  —  probablj 
about  Hm  last  date." 
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period,  committed  it  to  the  press ;  for  its  first  edition  is  not  one 
of  those  mutilated  copies  justly  complained  of  by  his  folio 
editors,  but  certainly  printed  from  a  full  and  correct  man- 
uscript. For  some  feason,  soon  after  its  publication,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  try  its  success  upon  the  stage;  prob- 
ably because  the  manager  thought  that  the  Poet's  popularity 
would  make  up  for  any  want  of  stage-effect. 

**  In  such  a  recasting  and  improvement  of  a  juvenile  work, 
unless  it  was  wholly  rewritten  —  which  seems  never  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  method  —  the  work  would  bear  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  several  periods  of  its  composition,  and  with 
the  vernal  flush  of  his  youthful  £Eincy,  it  would  have  its  crudity 
of  taste,  but  contrasted  with  the  matured  fulness  of  thought, 
and  the  laboring  intensity  of  compressed  expression,  of  his  mid- 
dle career. 

"  It  affords  some  support  to  this  theory,  that  Coleridge,  in 
1802,  classed  this  play  as  belonging  to  an  epoch  of  the  author's 
life  when,  with  a  greater  energy  of  poetry,  and  *  all  the  world 
of  thought,'  there  were  still  some  of  the  growing  pains  and  the 
awkwardness  of  growth  ;  but  when  again  he  reviewed  the  same 
question  of  chronological  classification  of  Shakespeare's  drumaR, 
in  1819,  he  placed  Troiluh  and  Ckessida  at  the  very  last  point 
in  the  cycle  of  his  genius.  But  at  least  the  theory,  if  not 
founded  on  much  positive  evidence,  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
hypothesis  solving  all  the  observed  phenomena ;  and  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  of  astronomy  itself  was  adopted,  and  long  main- 
tained, on  no  more  conclusive  proof.  If  more  accurate  inves- 
tigation should  overthrow  this  conjecture,  it  will  be  no  great 
mortification  to  have  erred,  when  the  most  sagacious  and  ac- 
complished of  my  predecessors  have  fuled  before  me." 

The  period  when  this  play  was  first  MTitten  is,  then,  uncer- 
tain. That  of  its  recasting,  rewriting,  and  production  upon  the 
stage  is  definitively  settled  by  the  date  of  the  two  impressions  of 
the  quarto  edition.  In  January  1608-9  it  was  a  new  and  yet 
unperformed  play,  and  in  1609,  between  the  issue  of  the  first 
quarto  impression  and  the  second,  it  had  been  brought  upon 
the  stage.  As  to  the  manner  and  occasion  of  its  first  produc- 
tion, the  German  critic  Tieck  put  forth  a  more  than  plausible 
c'.njectuie,  which  Mr.  Knight  thus  brings  forward,  and  ably 
supports :  — 

"And  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the  expressions* 
•  never  staled  with  the  stage,'  —  *  never  clapper-clawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar/  —  *  not  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of 
the  multitude,'  mean  that  the  play  had  not  been  acted  at  all,  ox 
that  it  had  not  been  acted  on  the  public  stage.    There  is  a  good 
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deal  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Tieck  upon  this  Bub- 
ject :  — 

'* '  In  the  palace  of  some  great  personage,  for  whom  it  was 
probably  expressly  written,  it  was  first  *  represented,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  for  the  king  himself,  who,  weak  as  he  was, 
contemptible  as  he  sometimes  showed  himself,  and  pedantic  as 
his  wisdom  and  shortsighted  as  his  politics  were,  yet  must  have 
had  a  certain  fine  sense  of  poetry,  wit,  and  talent,  beyond  what 
his  historians  have  ascribed  to  him.  But  whether  the  king,  or 
some  one  else,  of  whom  we  have  not  received  the  name,  it  ia 
sufficient  to  know  that  for  this  person,  and  not  for  the  public 
Shakspere  wrote  this  wonderful  comedy.' 

♦•  We  have  already  noticed  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preface  of  1609  in  the  Introductory  Notice  to 
Henry  V.  We  there  stated  that  the  copy  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  was  acknowledged  by  the  editor  to  have  been  obtained  by 
some  artifice ;  that  we  learn  that  the  copy  had  an  escape  from 
some  powerful  possessors  ;  and  that  those  possessors  were  prob- 
ably the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  Of  this  latter  opin- 
ion we  now  entertain  some  doubt.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  Theatre  were  clearly  hostile  to  the  publication  of  Shak- 
spere's  later  plays ;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Lear, 
and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  no  play  was  published  between  1603 
and  Shakspere's  death.  Now,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original 
Lear,  published  in  1608,  there  is  the  following  minute  partic- 
ularity :  *  As  it  was  played  before  the  King's  Majesty  at  White- 
hall upon  St.  Stephen's  night  in  Christmas  holidays,  by  his 
Majesty's  Servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe,  on  the  Bank's 
side.'  From  this  statement  it  appears  to  us  highly  probable 
that  in  the  instances  both  of  Lear  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the 
plays  were  performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  king ;  that 
the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  players  who 
represented  these  dramas;  and  that  some  one,  authorized  or 
not,  printed  each  play  from  the  copy  used  on  these  occasions. 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  passage  in  the  preface  to  Troilus  and 
Cressida  under  this  impression :  —  •  Thank  Fortune  for  the 
scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors' 
wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than 
been  prayed.'  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  passage  which,  in 
our  former  notice  of  it,  we  did  not  attempt  to  clear  up.  «I 
believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  rather  than  been 
prayed '  is  quite  unintelligible,  if  *  the  grand  possessors  *  had 
been  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  suppose  the 
grand  possessors  to  be,  as  Tieck  has  conjectured,  some  great 
personage,  probably  the  king  himself,  for  whom  the  play  was 
expressly  written,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
preface  vanishes.  By  the  grand  possessors*  wills  you  should 
have  prayed  for  them  (as  subjects  publicly  pray  for  their  rulers) 
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rather  than  heen  prayed  (as  you  are  hy  players  who  solicit  your 
indulgence  in  prologues  and  epilogues.)  " 

Little  difficulty  exists  in  the  formation  of  the  text  of  jyoihta 
and  Cressida;  for  although  the  impression  in  the  folio  is  de- 
formed with  many  errors  of  the  press,  they  are  rarely  of  an 
important  ^r  very  confusing  nature  ;  and  we  are  able  to  correct 
tLron  with  great  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  quarto  edition,  from 
a  copy  of  which  the  text  of  the  folio  was  printed,  as  we  know 
by  the  perpetuation  in  the  latter  of  some  of  the  typographical 
errors  in  die  former.  And  as  the  circumstances  under  wflich 
the  quarto  edition  was  published  show  that  its  text  was  obtained 
from  an  authentic  source,  this  and  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  play  was  printed  in  the  folio  give  the  quarto  an  unusually 
authoritative  position.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  of  inten- 
tional variation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  text  of  the  folio  is 
iie  superior. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  play  is  of  course  definitively 
settled.  The  siege  of  Troy  took  place  between  1193  and  1184 
fi.  C.  For  the  costume,  the  remains  of  early  Greek  art,  and 
particularly  the  Grecian  and  Phrygian  figures  reproduced  in 
Hope's  Costume  of  the  Ancients  from  ancient  vases  and  statues, 
famish  ample  authority,  though  they  are  not  of  a  date  quite  so 
ancient  aa  that  of  the  action  of  the  play. 


A  neuer  writer  to  an  euer  reader. 

Newes.* 

"TTITERNALL  reader^ you  have  been  anew ptaj,  neuer 
Hj  ftardwitb  the  stage,  neuer  clapper^clatod  with  tbepalmes 
tf  the  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palme  comic  all ;  for 
it  is  a  birth  of  your  braine,  that  neuer  vnder-tooke  any  thing 
eommicall  vainely  :  and  were  but  the  vaine  names  of  comme^ 
dies  changde  for  the  titles  of  commodities^  or  of  playes  for 
pleas,  you  Jhould  see  all  thofe  grand  cen/ors,  that  now  stile 
them  fuch  vanities y  flock  to  them  for  the  maine  grace  of 
their  grauities  ;  efpe daily  this  authors  commedies,  that  aref9 
framed  to  the  life,  that  they  fertte  for  the  mofl  common 
commentaries  of  all  the  anions  of  our  Hues,  Jhowing  fuch  a 
dexteritie,  ani  power  of  witte,  that  the  mofl  dijpleafed  with 
playes  are  pleafd  with  his  commedies.  And  all  juch  dull  and 
heauy-witted  worldlings,  as  were  neuer  capable  of  the  witte 
of  a  commedie,  comming  by  report  of  them  to  his  reprefenta- 
tions,  haue  found  that  witte  there,  that  they  neuer  found 
in  themselues,  and  haue  parted  better-wittied  then  they 
came;  feeling  an  edge  of  witte  set  upcn  them,  more  then  ever 
they  dreamd  they  had  braine  to  grinde  it  on.  So  much  ana 
fuch  fauord  salt  of  witte  is  in  his  commedies,  that  they 
feeme  (for  their  height  of  pleafure)  to  be  borne  in  that  fea 


*  Address  Prefixed  to  those  Copies  of  the  Edition  of  1609,  the  title  pages  of 
vhich  do  not  state  that  it  "■  was  acted  by  the  King's  Mt^esty's  Servanta,  at  the 
eiobe." 


ibat  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongft  all  there  h  none  mon 
witty  then  this ;  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  vpon  it^ 
though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  fo  much  as  will  make  you 
thinke  your  testem  well  bestowd,)  but  for  fo  much  worth, 
as  euen  poore  I  know  to  be  ftuft  in  it^  It  deferves  fuch  a  U" 
hour,  as  weU  as  the  beft  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus :  ana 
beleeue  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of 
fale,  you  will  fcr amble  for  them,  and  fet  up  a  new  Englifh 
inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  perill  pf 
your  pUafures  kjfe,  and  iudgments,  refufe  not,  nor  like  this 
the  leffe  for  not  being  fullied,  with  the  fmoaky  breath  of  the 
multitude ;  but  thanke  fortune  for  the  fcape  it  hath  made 
amongft  you.  Since  by  the  grand  pojffeffors*  wills,  I  believe^ 
you  fljould  have  prayd  for  them,  rather  then  beene  prayd. 
Andfo  I  Uaue  all  fuch  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  ftates  ff 
their  wits  healths)  that  will  not  praife  it,  —  Vale. 

VOL.   IX.        B 


DRAMATIS   PERSON-*. 

PRIAH,  King  of  Troy. 

Uectoh, 

Troilvs, 

Pakis,  y  his  Sons. 

Dbipuobub, 

Helbnus, 

Maroabelon,  a  Bariard  Son  of  Priam. 

^NEAs,         )  Y    .^  Leaders. 

Antenor,     ) 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest,  taking  part  with  the  Greeks. 

Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General. 

Menelaus,  his  Brother. 

Achilles, 

Ajax, 

(Jlysses, 

Nestor, 

DiOMBDES, 

Patrocltjs, 
Thbrsites,  a  deformed  and  acttrriiotu  Grecian. 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida ;  Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant  M 
Paris ;  Servant  to  Diomedes. 

Helen,  Wife  to  Menelaus. 
Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 
Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  Prophetesi, 
Cressida,  Dattghter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE :  Troy,  and  a  Grecian  Camp  before  iL 


» Gredan  Leaders. 


THE  PROLOGUE. 


IN  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of  Qreeoe 
The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chaf  d, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  th'  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia;  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage :  now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Ghreeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions:  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  —  And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd,  —  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument  — 

(19) 
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To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o*er  the  vant  and  firstlings  of  those  broils. 

Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested,  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 

Now  g^od,  01  ba;U  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war* 


THE   TRAGEDY   OF 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT    I. 

ScBKX  I.  —  Troy.     Before  Pbiaji's  Palace. 
Enter  Tboilus  armedy  and  Pandabtts 

Troilus. 

CALL  here  my  varlet ;  Til  unarm  again : 
Why  shall  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field :  Troilus,  alas  !  hath  none. 

Pandarus.     Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended? 

Tro.     The  Greeks  are   strong,  and  skilful  to   their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  yaliant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
I'aroer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance. 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Fan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for 
my  part,  Fll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Tro,     Have  I  not  tarried? 

(21) 
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Pan,  Ay,  the  grinding;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro,     Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.     Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leav'ning:  but  here's  yet  in  the 
word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking:  nay,  you 
must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  burn 
your  lips. 

Tro.     Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts,  — 
So,     traitor  1  —  when    she    comes  !  —  When    is    she 
thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  look'd  yesternight  fairer  than  ever 
I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.     I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  —  when  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  Fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
Helen's,  (well,  go  to)  there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women,  —  but,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
kinswoman  :  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her, 
—  but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yester- 
day, as  I  did !  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cas- 
sandra's wit,  but  — 

Tro.     O  Pandarus  !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus,  — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
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Reply  not  in  how  many  fadoms  deep 

They  lie  indrench*d.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 

In  Cressid's  love :  thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair ; 

Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand. 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 

Writing  their  own  reproach:  to  whose  soft  seizure 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 

Hard  as  the   palm  of  ploughman !     This  thou  tell*8t 

me. 
As  true  thou  tell*st  me,  when  I  say  —  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan,    I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,     Thou  do'st  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as 
she  is :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ;  an  she 
be  not,  she  has  the  'mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.     Good  Pandarus.     How  now,  Pandarus  ! 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between;  but  small  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro.     What  I  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what  with 
me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she's  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day. But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not  an  she  were  a 
black-a-moor ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.     Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  1  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's 
a   fool   to   stay   behind   her   father :    let   her    to   the 
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Greeks ;  and  so  FU  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see  her. 
For   my  part,  Fll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'  th' 

matter. 

Tro.     Pandarus,  — 

Pan,    Not  I. 

Tro.     Sweet  Pandarus,  — 

Fan.    Pray  you,    speak   no   more   to   me :    I  wiD 
leave  all  as  I  found  it ;  and  there  an  end. 

[^Exit  Paitoabtts.     An  alarum. 

Tro,     Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours  !  peace,  rude 
sounds  ! 
Fools  on  both  sides !     Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus  —  O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wand'ring  flood; 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  ^neas 

JEneas.     How  now,  Prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not 

afield  ? 
Tro.      Because    not    there :    this    woman's    answer 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  -^neas,  from  the  field  to-day? 
Mm.     That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
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Trd.     lAy  whom,  ^neas? 

JSne.  Tro3us,  b^  Menelaus. 

Tro.     Let  Paris  bleed:  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum. 

JEne,    Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day ! 

3Vo.     Better   at  home,  if  *  would   I   might  *   were 
'  may.'  - — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad :—* are  you  bound  thither? 

i£fie.     In  an  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come ;  go  we,  then,  together. 

[Exeunt 

ScENiB  n. 

The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cbessida  and  Axexandeb. 

Oresnda,    Who  were  those  went  by? 

Alexander.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Cres.     And  whither  go  they? 

Alex,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd: 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armouret; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harnessed  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Crf«.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger? 

Alex.     The   noise   goes,  this:    there  is  among  the 
Qreeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 
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Ores,  Qood ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.     They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se^ 
And  stands  alone. 

Ores.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick* 
or  have  no  legs* 

Alex,  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb'd  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions :  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant;  a 
man  into  whom  Nature  hath  so  crowded  humours, 
that  his  valour  is  crush*d  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that 
he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of,  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but 
he  carries  some  stain  of  it.  He  is  melancholy  with- 
out cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair :  he  hath  the 
joints  of  every  thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint, 
that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use ; 
or  purblinded  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex,     They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in  the 

battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame 

whereof    hath   ever    since   kept   Hector    fasting    and 

waking. 

Enter  Pandabtts. 

Cres,  Who  comes  here  ?  . 

Alex,  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandams. 

Cres,  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex,  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres,  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid.  What  do  you 
talk  of?  —  Good  morrow,  Alexander.  —  How  do  you, 

cousin  ?  When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cres,  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were   you  talking  of,  when  I  came  I 
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Was  Hector  arm'd,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.    Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.     E*en  so :  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.    That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger 

Fan,    Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.    So  he  says,  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause  too: 
he*li  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  ihem  that :  and 
there's  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him;  let 
them  take  heed  of  Troilus,  I  can  teU  them  that  too 

Cre^.    What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus?  Troilun  is  the  better'  man 
of  the  two. 

Cres.    O,  Jupiter !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector?  Do 
you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.    Ay,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.     Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  T  gay;  for,  I  am  sure,  he 
it  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  de- 
grees. 

Cres.    'Tis  just  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan,  Himself  ?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  ^  I  would,  he 
were,  — 

Cres.    So  he  is. 

Pan.    —  Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cres.    He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself  ?  no,  he's  not  himself.  —  Would  'a 
were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above ;  time  must 
firiend,  or  end.  WeU,  Troilus,  well.  —  I  would,  my 
heart  were  in  her  body  I  —  No,  Hector  is  not  a  bettei 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.    Excuse  me. 
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Pan,     He  is  elder. 

Cres.    Pardon  me,  pardon  me, 

Pan^  Th'  other's  not  come  to't;  you  shall  tell 
me  another  tale,  when  th'  other's  cpme  to't.  Hector 
shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.    He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Fan.     Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres,    No  matter. 

Fan,     Nor  his  heauty. 

Cres.    'Twould  not  become  him;  his  own's  better. 

Fan,  You  have  no  judgment,  niece.  Helen  her- 
self swore  th'  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown 
favour;  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  c<mfess)  f—  not  brown 
neither  — 

Cres,    No,  but  brown. 

Fan,     'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres,    To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Fan.     She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres,    Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Fan,     So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much:  if 
she  prais'd  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than 
his  :  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher, 
is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had 
as  lief  Helen  s  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus 
for  a  copper  nose. 

Fan,  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him  bet- 
ter than  Paris. 

Cres,    Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Fan,  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  him 
th'  other  day  into  the  compassed  window ;  —  and, 
you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his 
chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 
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Pan,  Why,  he  is  very  young;  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.    Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ? 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him  :  —  she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his 
cloven  chin,  — • 

Cres.    Juno  have    mercy  !  —  How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think  his 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia. 

Cres.    G,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.     Does  he  not? 

Cres.    O,  yes,  an  'twere  a  doud  in  Autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then. — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, — 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  than 
I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  th'  shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin :  —  indeed,  she  has  a  marveU's  white 
hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.    Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
on  his  chin. 

Cres.    Alas,  poor  chin!  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing :  Queeii  Hecuba 
laugh'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.    With  mill-stones. 

Pan.     And  Cassandra  laugh'd. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes ;  did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 
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Pan.     And  Hector  laugh'd. 

Cres.    At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as 
at  his  pretty  answer.. 

Cres.    What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  **  Here's  but  two  and  fifty  hairs 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres.     This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true  ;  make  no  question  of  that.  "  Two 
and  fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  *'  and  one  white ;  that 
white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his 
sons."  "  Jupiter  !  "  quoth  she,  "  which  of  these  hairs 
is  Paris,  my  husband  ?  "  "  The  forked  one,"  quoth 
he  ;  *'  pluck't  out,  and  give  it  him."  But  there  was 
such  laughing,  and  Helen  so  blush* d,  and  Paris  so 
chaf  d,  and  all  the  rest  so  laugh*d,  that  it  passM. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now,  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday ; 
think  on't. 

Cres.     So  I  do. 

Pan.  m  be  sworn,  'tis  true :  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cres.  And  Fll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere 
a  nettle  against  May.  \_A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark  !  they  are  coming  from  the  field.  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece  Cressida. 

Cres,     At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here ;  here's  an  excellent  place :  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely.     I'll  tell  you  them  all   by 
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in 


iheir  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but  mark  Troilus  abore 
\he  rest. 

Cres.     Speak  not  so  loud. 

^NEAs  passes. 

Pan,  That's  iEneas :  is  not  that  a  brave  man  I 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  [tell]  you : 
but  mark  Troilus;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Ores.     Who's  that.> 

Aktenob  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor  :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can 
teU  you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's  one  o'  the 
soundest  judgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper 
man  of  person.  —  When  comes  Troilus  ?  —  FU  shew 
you  Troilus  anon:  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him 
nod  at  me. 

Cres.     Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.     You  shall  see. 

Cres.     If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 

Hectob  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that; 
there's  a  fellow !  —  Go  thy  way.  Hector  !  —  There's  a 
brave  man,  niece.  —  O  brave  Hector  !  —  Look  how 
he  looks  ;  there's  a  countenance.     Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cres.     O,  a  brave  man. 

Pan.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good :  — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet!  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see  ?  Look  you  there ;  there's  no  jest- 
ing; there's  laying  on,  take  't  off  who  will,  as  they 
say  :  there  be  hacks  I 

Cres.     Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Pan.  Swords?  any  thing,  he  cares  not;  an  the 
Devil  come   to  him,  it's   all   one :    by  Ood's  lid,   it 
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does  one's  heart  good. — Yonder  comes  Paris;  yon- 
der comes  Paris :  [Pabis  pcLsses."]  look  ye  yonder, 
niece  :  is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not  ?  —  Why, 
this  is  brave  now.  —  Who  said  he  came  hurt  home 
to-day  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart 
good  now,  ha !  —  Would  I  could  see  Troilus  now.  — 
You  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 
Cres,     Who's  that? 

Helenus  passes. 

Fan^  That's  Helenus.  —  I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is.  That's  Helenus.  —  I  think  he  went  not  forth  to- 
day. —  That's  Helenus. 

Ores,     Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan,  Helenus?  no;  —  yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent 
well.  —  I  marvel  where  Troilus  is.  —  Hark  !  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  *  Troilus '  ?  —  Helenus  is  a 
priest. 

Cres.     What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Tkoilus  parses. 

Pan,  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus.  —  'Tis 
Troilus  !  there's  a  man,  niece  !  —  Hem  !  —  Brave  Troi- 
lus, the  prince  of  chivalry  ! 

Cres.     Peace  !  for  shame  ;  peace  ! 

Pan,  Mark  him  ;  note  him.  —  O  brave  Troilus !  — 
look  well  upon  him,  niece :  look  you  how  his  sword 
is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's ; 
and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  !  —  O  admirable 
youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three-and-twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way :  had  I  a  sister  were  a  Grace,  or 
a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  O 
admirable  man !  Paris  ?  —  Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and, 
I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to 
boot. 
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Soldiers  pass. 

Ores.     Here  eome  more. 

Pan,  Asses,  fools,  dolts,  chaff  and  brae,  chaff  and 
bran ;  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  Hre  and  die  i'  th' 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look :  the  eagles 
•re  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had 
rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus  than  Agamemnon 
and  all  Grreece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Ghreeks  Achilles,  a  bet- 
ter man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.     Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cres.     Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well?  —  Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man 
is  ?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  man- 
hood, learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and 
so  forth,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minc'd  man :  and  then  to  be  bak'd 
with  no  date  in  the  pie,  ^- for  then  the  man's  date's 

6Vt. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  Tn^oman !  one  knows 
DOt  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  de- 
fend mine  honesty ;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty ; 
and  yom,  to  defend  all  these  :  and  at  all  these  wards 
1  Me,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.     Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cre^.  Nay,  Fll  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward  wliat  I 
would  not  ha^e  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how 
I  took  the  blow,  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then 
it's  past  watching. 

Pan.    You  are  such  another! 

T0I«.   IX  o 
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Enter  Tboilus*  Boy. 

Boy,     Sir,   my   lord  would    instandy    speak    with 
you. 

Pan.     Where  ? 

Boy.     At  your  own  house  ;  [there  he  unarms  him.] 

Fan.     Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.         [£xit  Boy. 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt.  —  Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres.    Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.     m  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cres.    To  bring,  uncle. 

Pan.     Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.    By  the  same  token,  you  are  a  bawd.- 

[^Exit  PAimAHvs 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise ; 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see. 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be. 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing: 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing; 
That    she    belov'd    knows    naught    that    knows    not 

this,  — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue. 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech : 
Then,    though    my    heart's    content    firm    love    doth 

bear. 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.    [^Exit, 
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Scene  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Aoamemnon's  Tent. 

Sennet.     Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestob,  Ulysses,  Dio* 
medes,  Menelaus,  and  Others. 

Agamemnon,     Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  aU  designs  begun  on  earth  below 
Fails  in  the  promis*d  largeness ;  checks  and  disasters 
Qrow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear*d; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  Princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after  seven  years*  siege,  yet  Troy  walls  stand; 
8ith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  Princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works. 
And  think  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  naught  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  Fortune's  love ;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin*d  and  kin: 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away; 
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And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unmingled. 

Nestor      With  due  observance  of  thy  godly  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smootk, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  the  rufiin  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  out 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus*  horse  :  where's  then  the  saucy  boat 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival*d  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  shew  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune :  for  in  her  ray  and  brightnen 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled   under   shade,  why  then,  the  tbiDg  ei 

courage. 
As  rous*d  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathise. 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key. 
Retorts  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulysses.  Agamemnon, 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  af'our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up,  hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which,  —  most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway,  — 

[To    AOAHSMKOSr. 
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And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life, — 

[^To  Nestoh. 
I  give  to  both  your .  speeches,  which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
.Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienced  tongue,  —  yet  let  it  please  both,  — 
Thou  great  and  wise,  —  to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam.     Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  and  be  *t  of  leai 
expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burthen, 
Di\ide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  ariU  oracle; 

Ulyss.     Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lacked  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  General  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected?     Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centrs^ 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
.And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  kmg. 
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Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.     But  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander, 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 

What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth. 

Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  horrors. 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  fixure !     O,  when   degree  is  shak'd, 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 

The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  communities^ 

Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 

The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 

But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 

Force  should  be  right;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And  last  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 

Follows  the  choking: 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  back\iard,  in  a  purpose 
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It  hath  to  dimb.     The  General's  disdain*d 

By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath;  so,  every  .step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 

Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nesi»     Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam.     The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysseit 
What  is  the  remedy? 

Ulyss.     The  great  Achilles,  whom  opinion  crowna 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host. 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs.     With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnony 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player,  —  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scafibldage,— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending;  with  terms  unsquar'd, 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'di 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuff, 
rhe  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 
Prom  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 


/ 
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Cries  —  "  Excellent !    'tis  Agamemnon  just. 

Now  play  me  Nestor;    hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard 

As  he,  being  •drest  to  some  oration.*' 

That's  done ;  —  as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels  —  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 

Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries,  *'  Excellent ! 

*Ti8  Nestor  right.     Now  play  him  me,  Patroclas, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough  and  spit. 

And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet:  —  and  at  this  sport« 

Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries,  "  O,  enough,  Patroclus ; 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.*'     And  in  this  fashion, 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

^tst.     And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-wiU'd;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites, 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.     They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice  | 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
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Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,  — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,  — 
Wliy,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity. 
They  call  this  bed- work,  mapp'ry,  closet-war; 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine. 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.     Let  this  be  granted,  and  AchiUes'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [il  tucket* 

Agam.  What  trumpet  ?  look,  Menelans. 

Menelaus.    From  Troy. 

Enter  ^Bneas. 

Agam,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent? 

Mne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

^ne.    May  one  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm, 
*Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voicA 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  General. 

JBne.     Fair  leave  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam.  How  ? 

JEne.    Ay;  I  ask  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush, 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus. 
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Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agconemnon? 

Agam.     This  Trojan  scorns  us,  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^ne.     Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed. 
As  bending  angels :  that's  their  fame  in  peace ; 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls. 
Good   arms,  strong  joints,    true   swords;   and  Jove's 

accord 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  iBneas ! 
Peace,  Trojan!  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais*d  himself  bring  the  praise  forth; 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure,  tran- 
scends. 

Agam.     Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 

JEne,     Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agatn.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 

iBne.     Sir,  pardon:  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.     He  hears  naught  privately  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

JSne.     Nor  I  from  Troy  came  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wuid. 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour: 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

JEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents; 
And  every  Greek  of  metfle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[^Trumpet  $oimd9. 
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We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 

A  prince  called  Hector,  —  Priam  is  his  father, — 

Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 

Is  rusty  grown.     He  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 

And  to  this  purpose  speak.  —  Kings,  princes,  lords. 

If  there  be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 

That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 

Th^t  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril; 

lliat  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear; 

That  loves  his  mistresb  more  than  in  confession. 

With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips,  he  loves, 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 

In  other  arms  than  hers,  —  to  him  this  challenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms; 

And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy. 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love: 

If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-bum' d,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.     This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  [jord  ^neas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home:  but  we  are  soldiers; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  I'll  be  he. 

Nest.    Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd:  he  is  old  now; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  qian  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire. 
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To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
ril  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  ray  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.     His  youth  in  flood, 
ril  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

^ne.     Now  Heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

JJlyss,     Amen. 

Agam,     Fair    Lord    ^neas,    let    me    touch    your 
hand ; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent: 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

{^Exeunt  all  but  Ultsses  and  Nestor. 

UJj/ss,     Nestor,  — 

Nest.     What  says  Ulysses? 

Ulyss.     I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain , 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.     What  is't? 

Ulyss,     This  'tis. 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots:  the  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp*d. 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest,  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.     This    challenge    that    the    gallant    Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Belates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.    The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up: 
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And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 

But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 

As  banks  of  Libya,  (though,  Apollo  knows, 

*Tis  dry  enough,)  will,  with  great  speed  of  judgment. 

Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 

Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.     And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  i 
Nest.     Yes,  'tis    most    meet :  whom   may  you  else 
oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off. 
If  not  Achilles  ?     Though  't  be  a  sportful  combat. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate  :  and  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes  (although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes)  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  supposed. 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distiU'd 
Out  of  our  virtues;  who  miscarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquering  part. 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Which  entertain* d,  limbs  are  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss,     Give  pardon  to  my  speech:  — 
iLcrefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  U8,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares. 
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And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  shew 
Shall  shew  the  better.     Do  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest,     I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes :  what  are 
they  ? 

Ulyss.      What    glory    our    Achilles    shares    from 
Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No ;  make  a  lott'ry, 
And  by  device  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  among  ourselves, 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man. 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause,  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices  :  if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still. 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,^ 
Ajax  employed  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest,     Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other :  pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[^Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 

80KNE  I.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thebsitbs. 

Ajajt. 

THERSITES,  — 
Thersites.     Agamemnon  -^  how  if  he  had  boils  ? 
full,  all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.     Thersites,  — 

T%er,  And  those  boils  did  run  ?  ^  Say  so,  —  did 
not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
ooqis  ? 

Ajax.     Dog,  — 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him :  I 
•ee  none  now. 

Ajax,  Thou  bitch-wolTs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
Feel  then.  '{^Strikes  him, 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mon- 
grel beef-witted  lord ! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  vinew*d'st  leaven,  speak: 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holi- 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  ora- 
tion, than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou 
canst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o*  thy  jade*R 
tricks ! 

Ajax,    Toadstool,  leam  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther,  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strik'st  me  thus  ? 

Ajax,     The  proclamation,^ 

Ther,     Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 
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Ajax.     Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  [When  thou  art 
forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  another.] 

Ajax,     I  say,  the  proclamation,  — 

Ther,     Thou  grumblest   and  railest  every   hour   on 
Achilles ;  and  thou    art  as  full  of  envy  at   his  great- 
ness, as  Cerberus  is   at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  tha 
thou  barkest  at  him. 

Ajax,     Mistress  Thersites  ! 

Ther,     Thou  should' st  strike  him. 

Ajax,     Cobloaf ! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax,     You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  him, 

Ther,     Do,  do. 

Ajax,     Thou  stool  for  a  witch! 

Ther,  Ay,  do,  do :  thou  sodden- witted  lord !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an 
asinico  may  tutor  thee  :  thou  scurvy- valiant  ass !  thou 
art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans ;  and  thou  art  bought 
and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian 
slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy 
heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of 
no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax,     You  dog ! 

Ther.     You  scurvy  lord! 

Ajax.     You  cur!  [Beating  htm, 

Ther,     Mars  his   idiot!   do,   rudeness;   do,  camel; 

do,  do. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patboglus. 

Achilles.     Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you 
this? 
How  now,  Thexsites?  what's  the  matter,  man? 
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Ther.    Tou  see  him  there,  do  you? 

Aehil,    Ay;  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.     Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Aehil.    So  I  do  :  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.     Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Aehil,    Well !  why,  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him ;  fi)r, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Aehil.    I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.    Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.     Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobb'd  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones: 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia 
mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This 
lord,  Achilles,  —  Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly, 
and  his  guts  in  his  head,  —  FU  tell  you  what  I  say 
of  him. 

Aehil.    What? 

Ther.     I  say,  this  Ajax  — 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  h%m. 

AehU.   Nay,  good  Ajax. 

Ther.    ^has  not  so  much  wit  — 

Aehil.    Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  —  as  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  fof 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Aehil.   Peace,  fool! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the 
fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he,  look  you  there. 

Ajax.     O,  thou  damn'd  cur!     I  shall  — 

Aehil.    Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's? 

Ther.    No,    I    warrant    you ;     for    a     fooFs    will 
shame  it. 

Patroelus.     Good  words,  Thersites. 

TOL.   IX*  D 
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AehU.    Wh»|2«  the  quarrel? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenoui 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.     I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.     WeU,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther,     I  serve  here  voluntary. 

AchU,  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'twas  not 
voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary:  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  E*en  so?  —  a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too, 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with 
no  kernel. 

Achil,    What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther,  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor,  —  whose 
wit  waa  mouldy  ere  your  graudsires  had  nails  on  flieir 
toes,  — yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make  yoo 
plough  up  the  war. 

Achil.    What?  what? 

Ther.     Yes,  good  sooth  :  to,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax !  to ! 

Ajax.     I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther,  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as 
thou,  afterwards. 

Patr,     No  more  words,  Thersites;  [peace!] 

7%er.  I  will  h(M  my  peape  when  Achilles'  brach 
bids  me,  shall  I? 

Achil,    There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther,  I  will  see  you  hang'd,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I 
come  any  more  to  your  tents:  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  tihe  faction  of  fools. 

lExU. 

Fair,    A  good  riddance. 

AehiL    Marry,  this,  sir,  is  prodaim'd  through  all  our 
host :  — 
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That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain  —  I  know  not  what:  'tis  trash.     Farewell. 

Ajax,     Farewell.     Who  ^hall  answer  him? 

Ackil,    I  know  not :  it  is  put  to  lott*ry ;  otherwise. 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax,     01   meaning  you. -^I  will  go  learn  mare 
of  it.  [^Exeunt  severally. 

SoBNX  n. 

Troy.     A  Room  in  Pbiam's  Palace. 

Enter  Pbiam,  Hectob,  Tboilus,  Pabts,  ani  HELEKira. 

Priam.     After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks:^ 
**  Deliver  Helen,  and  aU  damage  else — ; 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  be  struck  off:"  — Hector,  what  say  you  to't? 

Hector,     Though   no   man   lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  touches  my  particular. 
Yet,  dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out  —  *  Who  knows  what  follows?* 
Than  Hector  is.     The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure;  but  modest  doubt  is  ccdl'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question* 
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Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes. 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen,  —  I  mean,  of  oura. 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten. 
What  merit  *s  in  that  rea^on,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro,  Fie,  fie!  my  brother. 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons?     Fie,  for  godly  shame! 

Helenus.     No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  ai 

reasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afiairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so? 
Tro.     You  are    for   dreams    and   slumbers,  brother 

priest : 
You .  fur   your   gloves   with   reason.     Here   are    your 

reasons : 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm. 
You  know  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous, 
And  reason  fiies  the  object  of  all  harm. 
\Mio  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels. 
And  fiy  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorb'd  ?  —  Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Le^.  's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :  manhood  and  honour 
Should    have    hare   hearts,  would    they  but   fat   their 

thoughts 
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With  this  cramm'd  reason:  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.     Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valu'd? 

Hect.     But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer.     'Tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god; 
And  the  will  dotes,  th&t  is  inclinable 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit. 

Tro.     I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.     How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose?  there  can  be  no' evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd  them ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks: 
Your  breath  of  fuU  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch' d  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  mofning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt 
b  sne  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
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Whose  price  hath  launch*d  above  a  thousand  ships. 

And  turn'd  crown*d  kings  to  merchants. 

If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 

(As  you  must  need,  for  you  all  cri'd  —  "  Go,  gpo;'*)  — 

If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 

(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp*d  your  handB, 

And  cri'd  "Inestimable!")  —  why  do  you  now 

The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate. 

And  do  a  deed  that  Fortune  never  did,  — 

Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 

Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     O,  theft  most  base ! 

That  we  have  stolen,  that  we  do  fear  to  keep! 

But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 

That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 

We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cassandra,     [^Within,']     Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri,  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro.     'Tis  our  mad  sister:  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cas.     {_W%thin,']     Cry,  Trojans! 

Hect.     It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandba,  toitk  hair  dishevelled^  racing. 

Cas.     Cry,    Trojans,    cry!   lend   me    ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.     Peace,  sister,  peace! 

Cas.     Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  eld, 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  practise  your  eyes  with  tears! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  a  Helen  and  a  woe! 
Cry,  cry!  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.      [^Exit 
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Hect.   Now»  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high  Btrainfl 
Of  diyination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro,  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because  Cassandra's  mad:  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag*d 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch' d  than  all  Priam's  sons ; 
And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst  ui 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain. 

Paris.     Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levitj 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels: 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gkive  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas!  can  these  my  single  arms? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?     Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights: 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall 
Bo  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 
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Par.     Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasiures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it. 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip*d  off  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it'  to  the  ransack'd  Queeik, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  mAS, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion?     Can  it  be. 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  gen^ous  bosoms? 
There*s  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow' d,  or  death  unfam'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject.     Then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  paralleL 

Hect.     Paris  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,  —  but  superficiallj ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy* 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemp^'d  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.     Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners :  now. 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?     If  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgenee 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same. 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
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To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  re&actorj. 

If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,— 

As  it  is  known  she  is,  —  these  mcnral  laws 

Of  nature  and  of  nation  speak*  aloud 

To  have  her  back  retum'd:  thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinioB 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 

For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependanoe 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro,     Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  de* 
sign: 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  k>Be 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Uect.  I  am  yours, 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus.  — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 
I  was  advertis'd  their  great  General  slept. 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept: 
Tlus,  I  presume*  will  wake  him.  {^ExetmL 
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SOSNB  nL 
The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Aohillbs'  Tent. 

Enter  Thebsites. 

Tlier.  How  now,  Thersites!  what!  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry 
it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O  worthy 
satisfaction!  would  it  were  otherwise;  that  I  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  rail'd  at  me.  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn  to 
conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  Fll  see  some  issue  of 
my  spiteful  execrations.  Then,  there's  Achilles,  —  a 
rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two 
undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of 
themselves.  O,  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus ! 
forget  that  thou  art  Jove,  the  King  of  Gods ;  and. 
Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  cadu- 
ceus,  if  ye  take  not  that  little,  little,  less-than-little 
wit  from  them  that  they  have;  which  short-aim'd 
ignorance  it  self  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will 
not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  Avith- 
out  drawing  their  massy  irons  and  cutting  the  web. 
After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or, 
rather  the  [Neapolitan]  bone-ache ;  for  that,  methinks, 
is  the  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket. 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen. 
What,  ho!  my  Lord  Achilles! 

Enter  Patboclits. 

Patr.  Who's  there?  Thersites?  Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  raU. 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remember'd  a  gilt  counter* 
feit,  thou  would'st  not  have  slipp'd  out  of  my  con* 
templation;  but  it  is  no  matter:  thyself  upon  thyself! 
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nie  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance, 
be  thine  in  great  revenue !  Heaven  bless  thee  from  a 
tutor,  and  discipline  come  not  near  thee!  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death !  then,  if  she, 
that  lays  thee  out,  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse.  Til  be 
sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never  shrouded  any  but 
lazars.     Amen.     Where's  Achilles? 

Fair.    What !  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in  prayer  ? 

7%er.     Ay ;  the  Heavens  hear  me  ' 

Enter  Achuxbs. 

AchH.  Who's  there? 

Pair.     Thersites,  my  lord. 

Aehil,  Where,  where  ?  —  Art  thou  come  ?  "Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  serv'd 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come ;  what's 
Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles.  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles? 

Pair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites.  •  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
tibee,  what's  thyself? 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus.  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
dns,  what  art  thou? 

Patr.    Thou  may'st  tell,  that  knoVst 

AehU.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ;  I  am 
Ptitrodus'  knower;  and  Patrodus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.     You  rascal! 

TTier.    Peace,  fool!  I  have  not  done. 

AehU.  He  is  a  privileged  man.  —  Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

7%er.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a  fool; 
Thersites  is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patrodus  is  a 
iboL 
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Aehil,  Deriye  this:  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  commana 
Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool ; 
and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.     Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  to  the  Creator.  —  It  suf- 
fices me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here? 

Achil,  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody.  —  Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites.  [_Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold  and  a 
whore ;  a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions  and 
bleed  to  death  upon.  Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the 
subject !  and  war  and  lechery  confound  all !       [^Exit, 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestob,  Diombdes,  and 

Ajax. 

Agam.     Where  is  Achilles? 

Patr.     Within  his  tent ;  but  iU-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

Agam.     Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent  our  messengers;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments  visiting  of  him: 
Let  him  be  told  so,  lest,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.     [_Exii. 

Ulyss.     We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-siek,  sick  of  proud  heart:  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  but  why  ?  why  ?  let  hirj 
shew  us  ft  cause. —  A  word,  my  lord. 

[Taking  Ag^amemnok  aside. 

Nest.    What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him? 
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Ulyss.    Achilles  hath  inyeigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.     Who  ?  Thersites  ? 

Ulyss.     He. 

NesL  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  argument,  —  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  hetter ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish  than  their  faction:  but  it  was  a  strong  counsel 
a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly  may 
easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Nest.     No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cour- 
tesy: his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Enter  Patboclus. 

Patr.     Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry. 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness  and  this  noble  state 
To  call  upon  him:  he  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,  •*- 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers; 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him;  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  of  his  own  part  beheld. 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him;  and  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud 
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And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than  him- 
self 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on, 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Qo,  tell  him  this :  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We'll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report  — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant:  —  tell  him  so. 

Patr»     I  shall;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

Agam.     In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied, 
We  come  to  speak  with  him.  —  Ulysses,  enter  you. 

\_Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.     What  is  he  more  than  another? 

Agam.     No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am? 

Agam.     No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as  val- 
iant, as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle,  and 
altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  doth 
pride  grow?     I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax«  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.     He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself; 
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pride  is  bis  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own 
chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed, 
devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
gendering of  toads. 

Nest.     Yet  he  loves  himself:  is't  not  strange? 

[^Ande. 
Enter  Ultsses. 

Ulyas.     Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.     What's  his  excuse? 

Uljfss.  He  doth  relj  on  none; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.     Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.     Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only. 
He  makes  important.     Possess'd  he  is  with  greatness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom' d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  himself:  what  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens  of  it 
Cry  •*  No  recovery." 

Agam,  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent: 
*Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well;  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulyss.     O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles:  shall  the  proud  lord 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  "with  his  own  seam, 
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And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  —  save  such  as  doth  reybhre 
And  ruminate  himself,  —  shall  he  be  worshipped 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir*d; 
.Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 
^^y  going  to  Achilles: 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him!     Jupiter  forbid; 
And  say  in  thunder  —  'Achilles,  go  to  him.' 

Nest,     \^Aside,^     O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubi  the  vein 
of  him. 

Diomedes,     \_Aside.']     And   how  his  silence  drinks 
up  this  applause ! 

Ajax,     If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
ril  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 

A  gam.     O,  no !  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajeuc,     An  'a  be   proud  with   me,    I'll   pheeze  hifi 
pride. 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyas,     Not    for   the  worth   that  hangs   upon  om 
quarrel. 

Ajax,     A  paltry,  insolent  fellow! 

Nest.     \_Aside,'\     How  he  describes  himself? 

Ajax,     Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ulyss,     {_Aside.']     The  raven  chides  blackness. 

Ajcuc,     m  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam,     \_Aside,']     He  will   be   the  physician,  thtti 
should  be  the  patient. 

Ajax.     An  aU  men  were  o'  my  mind,  — 

Ulyss.     [Aside,']     Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 
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Ajax,  'A  should  not  bear  it  so :  'a  should  eat  swordb 
first.     Shall  pride  carry  it? 

Nest,     [Aside,']     An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half. 

Ulyss,     [Aside,']     'A  would  have  ten  shares. 

Ajax,     I  will  knead  him ;  I  will  make  him  supple. 

Nest,  [Aside,]  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm: 
force  him  with  praises.  Pour  in,  pour  in;  his  ambi- 
tion is  dry. 

Ulyss.  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis- 
like. [To  AOAMEMNON. 

Nest,     Our  noble  General,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.     You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.     Why,  'tis   this    naming  of  him   does   him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man  —  but  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.     Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with 
as!     Would  he  were  a  Trojan! 

Nest,     What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now  — 

Ulyss,     If  he  were  proud,  — 

Dio.     Or  covetous  of  praise,— 

Ulyss.     Ay,  or  surly  borne, — 

Dio.     Or  strange,  or  sclf-afTected  ? 

Ulyss.     Thank  the  Heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition ; 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thine  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and  for  thy  vigour,  [let"] 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 

VOL.    IX  B 
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To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  prai»e  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacioas  and  dilated  parts :  here's  Nestor^ 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise; 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax,  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Nest.    Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dto.  Be  rul*d  by  him.  Lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss,     There  is  no  tarrying  here  :  the  hart  AchUlef 
Keeps  thicket.     Please  it  our  [great]  General 
To  call  together  all  hi»  state  of  war : 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy ;  to-moxrow. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord,  —  come  knights  from  East  to  West, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam,     Oo  we  to  council.     Let  AchiUes  sleep : 
Light  boats    sail    swift,    though   greater   hulks   draw 
deep.  \_Exeunt, 


ACT   III. 

SoBKB  L — Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

EfUer  Pavbabtts  and  a  Servant. 

FRIEND,  you!   pray  you,   a  word.     Do  not  yoa 
follow  the  young  Lord  Paris? 
Servant.    Ay^  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 
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Pan.    You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean? 

Sen).    Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman :  1  muat 
needs  praise  him. 

Serv.    The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.    You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Sert).    Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  bett^.  I  am  the  Lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv.    I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.     I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.    You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.  [Music  within. 

Pan.  Grace!  not  so,  friend;  *  honour'  and  'lord- 
ship' are  my  tides. — What  music  is  this? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir:  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pan.     Enow  you  the  musicians  ? 

Serv.    Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.     Who  play  they  to? 

Serv.    To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan*    At  whose  pleasure,  friend? 

Serv.    At  mine,  sir;  and  theirs  that  love  muBie. 

Fan.     Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.    Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another:  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play? 

Serv.  That's  to  't,  indeed,  sir.  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty, 
lore's  invisible  soul  — 

Pan.    Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find  out  that 
bj  her  attributes  ? 

Pan,     It  should  seem,  fellow,  that   thou  liast  not 
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Been  the  Lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Paris 
&om  the  Prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  complimental 
assault  upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business  :  there's  a  stew*d  phrase,  in- 
deed. 

Enter  Pabis  and  Helen,  etitended. 

Fan,  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  thi^ 
fair  company!  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly 
g^ide  them ;  especially  to  you,  fair  Queen :  fair  thoughts 
be  your  fair  pillow! 

Helen,     Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  Queen.  — 
Fair  Prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par,  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again :  you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance.  —  Nell,  he  is  full 
of  harmony. 

Pan,     Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen,     O,  sir  !  — 

Pan,     Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par,     Well  said,  my  lord.     Well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  Queen. — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out:  we'U 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  Queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me.  But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord.  —  My  dear  lord,  and 
most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus  — 

Helen.     My  Lord  Pandarus  ;  honey-sweet  lord,  — 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  Queen,  go  to :  —  commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen,  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody ; 
if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head. 

Pan,  Sweet  Queen,  sweet  Queen;  that's  a  sweet 
i|ueen,  —  i'  faith  — 
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Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  ladj  sad  is  a  sour 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la!  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
words:  no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you,  that 
if  the  King  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  his 
excuse. 

Helen.     My  Lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  Queen,  —  my  very  very 
sweet  Queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand?  where  sups  he  to- 
night ? 

Helen.     Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  Queen  ?  —  My  cousin  will 
fall  out  with  you.     You  must  not  know  where  he  sups. 

Par.     [m  lay  my  life,]  with  my  disposer  Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no;  no  such  matter;  you  are  wide. 
CSome,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.     Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say 
Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  dbposer's  sick. 

Par,     I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy?  —  Come,  give 
me  an  instrument  now,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen.     Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  them 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come.  Til  hear  no  more  of  this.  FU 
sing  you  a  song  now. 
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Helen*  Ay,  ay,  pr*ythee  now.  '  By  my  troth,  sweef 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.     Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will  undo 
U8  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  I 

Pan.     Love !  ay,  that  it  ehall,  i'  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  Imt 
love. 

Pan.     In  good  troth,  it  begins  so: 

Love^  love,  nothing  hut  love^  still  more! 

For  J  oh  I  lovers  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe: 

The  shaft  confounds. 

Not  that  it  wounds 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 
These  lovers  cry  —  Oh  !  oh  I  they  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  tJie  wound  to  ktU^ 
Doth  turn  oh  I  oh  !  to  ha  !  ha!  he! 

So  dying  love  lives  still : 
Oh  !  oh  !  a  while,  but  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Oh  !  oh!  groans  out  for  lia  I  ha!  ha! 

Heigh  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i*  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?  —  Why,  they  are  vipers : 
is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord,  who's 
a-field  to-day? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy:    I  would   fain   have   arni'd 
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to-daj,  but   my  Nell   would   not   have   it    so.     How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen,  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something :  —  you 
know  all,  Lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  Queen.  —  I  long  to  hear 
how  they  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember  your  brother^ 
excuse  ? 

Par.     To  a  hair. 

Pan.     Farewell,  sweet  Queen. 

Helen.     Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.     I  will,  sweet  Queen.  {^Ex%t. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 

Par.     They're  come  from  field:  let  us  to   Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch' d, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews :  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.     'Twill  make   us   proud   to  be  his  servant, 
Paris : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty. 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have : 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.     Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.    [^ExeunL 


Scene  H. 
The  Same.     Pakdabtts'  Orchard. 

Enter  Pakdabxts  and  Tsoilus'  Boy,  meeting. 

Pan.    How  now !  where's  thy  master  ?  at  my  cousin 
Qressida's  ? 
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Boy.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Tboilits. 

Pan.     O,    here    he     comes.  —  How     now !     how 
now ! 

Tro.     Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Erfl  Boy. 

Pan.     Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.     No,  Pandarus:  I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Ijike  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !     O,  gentle  Pandarus ! 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid. 

Pan.     Walk    here    i'   th'   orchard.     I'll    bring   hei 
straight.  [^Eocit  Paxdabvs. 

Tro.     I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  what  will  it  be 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me. 
Swooning  destruction,  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  shsirp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear,  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready ;  she'll  come  straight : 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  wefe  fray'd  with 
a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  her.     It   is   the    prettiest  villain : 
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she    fetches    her    breath    so    short    as    a    new-ta'ec 
sparrow.  \^Exit  Pandabus. 

Tro,     Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse, 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  Majesty. 

Enter  Pandabtts  and  Cbessida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame's 
a  baby.  —  Here  she  is  now:  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me.  —  What!  are  you 
gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watch' d  ere  you  be '  made 
tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i*  the  phills. — 
^V^ly  do  you  not  speak  to  her  ?  —  Come,  draw  this 
curtain,  and  let's  see  your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loth  you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  'twere  dark,  you'd 
close  sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress. 
How  now  !  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  ?  build  there,  carpenter ; 
the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all 
the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.     You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  ;  but 
she'll  bereave  y9u  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  What !  billing  again  ?  Here's 
—  •  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeably ' 
—Come  in,  come  in:  I'll  go  get  a  fire. 

[^Exit  Pandarur. 

Ores.    Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

Tro.  O  Cressida !  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me 
thus? 

Cres.  Wish'd,  my  lord  ?  —  The  gods  grant !  —  0 
my  lord  * 
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Tro,  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espien  my 
sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love? 

Cres,    More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

TVo.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they  never 
see  truly. 

Cres,  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason,  stumbling  without 
fear :  to  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worse. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres,    Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro,  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers  ;  think- 
ing it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstrosity  in  love,  lady,  —  that  the  will 
is  infinite,  and  the  execution  confined ;  that  the  desire 
is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performance 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that 
they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection 
of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act 
of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

TVo.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we.  Praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted ;  allow  us  as  we  'prove :  our  head 
shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it.  No  perfection  in 
xeversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present:  we  will  not 
name  desert  before  his  birth ;  and,  being  born,  his 
addition  shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith : 
Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can 
say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;  and  Trhat 
truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres,     Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 
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Enter  Pandabits. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still!  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet? 

Ores.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you'll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord ;  if 
he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages ;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  firm  faitli. 

Pan.  Nay,  Fll  give  my  word  for  her  too.  Our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell 
you ;  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Ores.     Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart.  —  i 

Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov*d  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.     Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.    Hard    to   seem   won ;   but   I  was   won,  my 
lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me, — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it.  —  In  faith,  I  lie : 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother:  see,  we  fools! 
Why  have  I  blabVd?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?  — 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish*d  myself  a  man. 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
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The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see!  your  silence. 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel  from  me.     Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.     And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  thence. 

Pan.     Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.    My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  b^g  a  kiss. 
I  am  asham*d  :  —  O  Heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?  — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro,     Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid? 

Pan.     Leave!    an    you    take   leave   till   to-morrow 
morning,  — 

Cres.    Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady? 

Cres.    Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.     You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try. 

I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     Where  is  my  wit? 
I  would  be  gone.  —  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tro.     Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  speak 
so  wisely. 

Cres.     Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  craft  than 
love. 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  but  you  are  wise. 
Or  else  you  love  not;  for  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man's  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.     O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays! 
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Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me. 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 

Might  be  affironted  with  the  match  and  weight 

Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love ! 

How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas ! 

1  am  as  true  as  truth*s  simplicity. 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cres.     In  that  1*11  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O,  virtuous  fight 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  right 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus:  when  their  rhymes 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as-  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  Earth  to  the  centre,— 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
As  true  as  Troilus,  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  it  self, 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow*d  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said  —  as  false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood. 
As  false  as  Cressid. 
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Pan.  Oo  to ;  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it :  FU 
be  the  witness.  —  Here  I  hold  your  hand ;  here,  my 
cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another,  since 
I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all 
pitiful  goers-between  be  caU*d  to  the  world's  end  after 
my  name ;  call  them  all  Pandars :  let  all  constant 
men  be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all 
brokers-between  Pandars !  say,  *  Amen.' 

Tro.     Amen. 

Cres.   Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  shew  you  a  cham- 
ber ;  whose  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of  your 
pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death :  away ! 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here, 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear! 

^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,    Ulysses,   Diomedes,    Nestob, 
Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Caxchas. 

Calchas,     Now,  Princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 
you, 
Th*  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me,  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love, 
I  have  abandon*d  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself. 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
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Ajs  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted: 

r  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 

Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise, 

Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Agam.     What  would' st  thou  of  us,  Trojan?   make 
demand. 

Cal.     You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call*d  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took :  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  gpreat  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied ;  but  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slacks 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  Prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him:  let  him  be  sent,  great  Princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither :  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer*d  in  his  challenge.     Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.     This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burthen 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

{^Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Achilles  and  Patsocltjs  appear  before  their  tent 

TJlyss,     Achilles  stands  i'  th'  entrance  of  his  tent.* 
Please  it  our  General  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and.  Princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him. 
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I  will  come  last :  'tis  like,  he'll  question  me. 

Why  such   unplausiye   eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on 

him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride» 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink. 
It  may  do  good :  *  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam,     We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along:  — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.     What!    comes   the  General   to  speak   with 
me  ? 
You  know  my  mind:  Fll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam.     What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught  with 
us  ? 

Nest,     Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  General ' 

Achil.     No. 

Nest.     Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.     The  better. 

[^Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestok. 

Achil.     Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.     How  do  you  ?  how  do  ycu  ? 

\_Exit  Menklaus. 

Achil.    What !  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.     How  now,  Patroclus  ! 

Achil.    Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.     Ha  ? 

Achil.    Good  morrow. 

Ajax.     Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.       [^Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.    What  mean  these  fellows  ?     Know  they  not 
Achilles  ? 
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Pair.     They  pass  by  strangely:  they  were  us'd  to 
bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

*Tb  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  oiit  with  fortune, 
Must  faU  out  with  men  too:  what  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Shew  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  Summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit; 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  lore  that  lean*d  on  them,  as  slippery  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me: 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends :  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 
Save   these   men's    looks ;    who    do,    methinks,   find 

out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses: 
rU  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses! 

Ulyss,  Now,  great  Thetis'  son ! 

AchiL     What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss,  A  strange  fellow  her« 

Writes  me,  that  man  —  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in  — 
Caimot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Kor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 

TOL.    IX.  » 
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Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here,  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
[To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself]. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppo6*d 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form: 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  mirror'd  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.     This  is  not  strange  at  alL 

TJlyss.     I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, — 
It  is  familiar,  —  but  at  the  author's  drift ; 
Who  in  his  circumstance  expressly  proves. 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others: 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th*  applause 
Where   they're   extended ;   who,  like   an   arch,  reroi- 

Vrates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows    not  what.     Nature,   what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth !     Now,  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  Heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
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^ 

While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
WhUe  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords !  —  why,  even  abeady 
lliey  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder^ 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

Achil.     I  do  believe  it;  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word  nor  look.     What !  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

TJlyss,     Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, — 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
As  £Eist  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright:  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path* 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; 
[Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-mn  and  trampled  on.]    Then,  what  they  do  in 

presept. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand. 
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And  with  his  arms  out-stretch*d,  as  he  would  fly, 

Orasps-in  the  comer:  welcome  ever  umiles, 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  from  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 

Then,  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 

That  all  the  Gh*eeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 

Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee* 

And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons, 

TJlyss,  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

Achil,  Ha !  known  ? 

TJlyss,     Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  State 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold. 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deeps. 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  gods. 
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Does  thoughts  unyeil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state. 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena: 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump. 
And  all  the  Oreekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
*  Great  Hector*s  sister  did  Achilles  win, 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him.' 
Farewell,  my  lord:  I  as  your  lover  speak: 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

lExil. 

Pair.     To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath*d  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this : 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus. 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton,  Cupid, 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair.     Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  by 
him. 

AehU.    I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewcUy  gor'd. 

Pair,  O,  then  beware! 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themsplves 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
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Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints, 
Even  then,  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil,     Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  PatrocluB. 
m  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
r*  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarmed.     I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.  —  A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.     A  wonder ! 

Achil    What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field  asking  for 
himself. 

Achil.    How  so?   . 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector; 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  cudgel- 
ling, that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil,    How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea 
cock,  —  a  stride  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess 
that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckoning ;  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who 
should  say  —  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould 
out :  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  shew  without  knocking. 
The  man's  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll  break  't  himself  in  vain- 
glory. He  knows  not  me :  I  said,  "  Good  morrow, 
Ajax  ;  "  and  he  replies,  *'  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  General  ? 
He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster 
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A  plague   of  opinkm!   ft  mm*  m»  ^^  i 
sides    like  a  leather  jeikm. 

if  cAi/.     Thou  Duut  be  aj  ^na^M^  s 

ner.     Who,  I  ?  wbj.  W1.  )w«s  mmc 
fessea  not   aaswering : 
wears  his  tongue  m  lu 
euce ;    let   Patroclus  make  'at 
Oiail  see  the  pageant  of  AjcL 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroda*:  IbL  : 
desire  the  raliant  Ajax  to  iow  in 
Hector  to  come  unann'd  to  sr  sec 
safe  conduct  for  bis  pcnoB  «f  a«  » 
most  illustrioiu,  six-or-* 
Qencral  of  the  Oredaa  Mmj,  A 
this. 

Pair.     JoTe  bless  great  A^n. 

TTier.     Humph ! 

Pofr.     I  come  from  die  wk^  ha 

Ther.    Ha! 

Po/r.     — who  mart   haM%  i  mh.! 
Hector  to  his  tent,— 

Ther.    Humph ! 

Patr.     -^and   to  pnKw  Mb  mm 
memnon. 

Tlier.    AgamemiMS? 

Patr.     Ay,  my  locd. 

Ther.    Ha! 

Pfflif.    What  say  yni  te*^' 

7%er.     Ood  b'  wf  jm,  «ib  ^-m  a 

Pair.     Your  answo:,  v 
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Ther,     Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil,    Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he? 

Ther.  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music 
will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knock*d  out  his 
brains,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  the 
fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlings  on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther,  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse,  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

Achil,  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

\_Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patboclus. 

Ther»  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it.  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

lExit. 


ACT   IV. 

Scene  I.  —  Troy.     A  Street. 

Enter  J  at  one  side^  JEneas,  and  Servant  with  a  torch ; 
at  the  other ^  Pabis,  Deiphobus,  Antenob,  Diohe- 
DES,  and  Others,  vrith  torches, 

Paris, 

SEE,  ho !  who  is  that  there  ? 
Deiphobus,  It  is  the  Lord  ^Eneas. 

^ne.     Is  the  Prince  there  in  person?  — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long. 
As  you.  Prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mato  of  my  company. 
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Dio.     That's  my  mind  too.  —  Qood  morrow.  Lord 
^neas. 

Par.     A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas ;  take  his  hand, 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  v^hole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

j^ne*  Health  to  you,  valiant  nr. 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce ; 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm*d,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.     The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  n6w  in  calm,  and  so  long  health; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  Fll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

JSne.     And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward.  —  In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy :  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed.     By  Venus*  hand  I  swear. 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.     We  sympathise.  —  Jove,  let  ^neas  live. 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow! 

£ne.     We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio,    We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par,     This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting. 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e*er  I  heard  of.  — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early? 

Mne,     I  was  sent  for  to  the  King ;  but  why,  1  know 
not. 

Par,    His  purpose  meets  you,    'Twas  te  bring  this 
Greek 
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To  Calchas'  house;  and  there  to  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let*8  have  your  companj ;  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us.     I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  cdll  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night: 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore:  I  fear 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

^ne.  That  I  assure  yon: 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Chreece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par,  There  is  no  help; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord;  we*U  follow  you. 

Mne,     Good  morrow,  all.  [JBrti. 

Par,     And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed;  'faith,  tell  me 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship,— 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself,  or  Menelaus? 

Dio,  Both  alike: 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  heat 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  heU  of  pain  and  world  of  charge; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  Mends ; 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
ire  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors: 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.     You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 
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Dio,      She's    bitter    to    her    country.      Hear    me, 
Paria:— ' 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  Yeina 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain.     Since  she  could  speak. 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  8uffer*d  death 

Par.    Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  tiiat  you  desire  to  buy; 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,— 
We'U  but  eomm^id  what  we  intend  to  selL 
Here  lies  our  way.  [^EaeeimL 


Sgxrx  H. 

The  Same.     Court  of  PAjmAEUS*  House. 

Enter  Tboiltts  and  Cbessida.. 

Tro.     Dear,  trouble  not  yourself:  th.e  mom  is  cohL 

Cre9.    Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  mine  uncle 
down; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill'  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Ores,  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tiro.     Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Ores.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.     O  Cressida!  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
Aad  dreaming  night  ^vill  hide  our  joys  no  longert 
I  would  not  from  thee. 
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Crci,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.    Beshrew   the  witch!   with   venomous  wights 
she  stays, 
As  tediously  as  Hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres,  Pr'ythee,  tarry:  — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Cressid !  —  I  might  have  stiU  held  off. 
And   then   you   would  have   tarried.     Hark !    there's 

one  up. 
Pan.    [  Within.']  What !  are  all  the  doors  open  here  ? 
Tro,    It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pakdasvs. 

Cres,    A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mock- 
ing: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life.-» 

Pan.     How    now,    how    now !    how    go    maiden- 
heads ?  — 
Here,  you  maid;  where's  my  cousin  Cressid? 

Cres.     Go    hang   yourself,    you    naughty    mocking 
uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  — and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what  ?  —  let  her  say 
what :  —  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.     Come,    come ;    beshrew   your   heart !    you'll 
ne'er  be  good. 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  ah,  poor  capoc- 
ehio !  —  hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

[^Knocking. 
Cres.     Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  —  'would  he  were  knock'd 
i'th'headl  — 
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Who's  that  at  door?  good  unde,  go  and  see. — 

My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber: 

You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 

Tro.    Ha,  ha  ! 

Cres,    Come,  you  are  deceived ;  I  think  of  no  such 
thing.  —  [^Knocking 

How  earnestly  they  knock!  —  Pray  you,  come  in: 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[^Exeunt  Tboilits  and  Cbessida. 

Pan.  \_Going  to  the  door.']  Who's  there  ?  what's 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How 
now!  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  ^keas. 

JSne.     Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  Lord  ^neas !  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

Mne,     Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.     Here  !  what  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord ;  do  not  deny  him : 
it  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
m  be  sworn:  —  for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late. 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

JSne.  Who  I  —  nay,  then :  —  come,  come,  you'll  do 
him  wrong  ere  y'  are  'ware.  You'll  be  so  true  to  him, 
to  be  false  to  him.  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but 
yet  go  fetch  him  hither:  go. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

3Vo.    How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

JEne.    My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash.     There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
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DeliverM  to  us ;  and  for  him,  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  Lady  Crcssida. 

2Vo.  Is  it  so  concluded? 

JSne.     By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  TVoy: 
Tney  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.     How  my  achievements  mock  me  I 
I  will  go  meet  them: — and,  my  Lord  ^neas. 
We  met  by  chance;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

iEne.     Good,  good,  my  lord ;   the   secrets  of  Na- 
ture 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[_Exeunt  Tboiltts  and  ^neas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got  but  lost  ?  The 
Devil  take  Antenor !  die  young  Prince  will*  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor !  I  would  they  had  broke  's 
neckl 

Enter  Cbsssida. 

Cres,    How  now !    What  is  the  matter  ?    Who  was 
here  ? 

Pan.    Ah!  ah! 

Cres.    Why  sigh  you   so  profoundly?  where's  my 
lord  ?  gone ! 
TeU  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Would  i  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as  I 
am  above  I 

Cres,    O  the  gods! — what's  the  matter? 

Pan,  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom  !  I  knew  thou  would' st  be  his  death. 
—  O  poor  gentleman  !  —  A  pli^e  upon  Antenor  ! 

Cres.  Good  unde,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  knees  I 
beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan,  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench ;  thou  must  be 
gone :  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor.     Thou  must  to 
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thy  father,  and  be  gone   from   Troilus:  *twiU  be  hU 
death ;  'twill  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Ores.    O,  you  immortal  gods !  —  I  will  not  go. 

Pan,     Thou  must. 

Cres.    I  will  not,  uncle:   I  have  forgot  my  fatler; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.  —  O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !     Time,  .force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can. 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  Earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it.  —  I'll  go  in  and  weep,  — 

Pan.     Do,  do. 

Cres,    — Tear    my   bright   hair,    and    scratch    my 
praised  cheeks ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
With  sounding  *  Troilus.*     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCEKE  III. 

The  Same.     Before  Pandabus'  House. 

Enter  Pabis,  Tboiltts,  ^neas,  Deifhobtts,  Antenob, 

and  DiOHEDEs. 

Par,     It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon.  —  Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  into  her  house; 

ril  bring  her  to  the  Ghrecian  presently; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
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Think  it  an  altar,  and  thy  brother  Troilus 

A  priest,  there  offring  to  it  his  own  heart.      [£r£t. 

Far,     I  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help !  — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [JSxeiNrt* 


Scene  FV. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  Pandabus*  House. 

Enter  Pandabus  and  Cbessida. 

Pan,     Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres,     Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  f 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  aflfection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross. 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Pan,     Here,    here,    here    he    comes.  —  Ah,  sweet 

ducks ! 
Cres,     O  Troilus  !  Troilus  !  [^Embracing  him. 

Pan,     What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !     Let  me 
embrace  too.    "  O  heart"  —  as  the  goodly  saying  is,— 

" O  heart,  O  heavy  hearty 

Why  sigh* St  thou  without  breaking? 

where  he  answers  again, 

*'  Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
By  friendship  nor  by  speakingJ'^ 


»• 
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There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast  awaj 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a 
verse :  we  see  it,  we  see  it.  —  How  now,  lambs ! 

TVo.     Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a  purity. 
That  the  bless*  d  gods  —  as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities,  —  take  thee  from  me. 

Cres,     Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.     Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay:  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores.    And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy? 

7Vo.     A  hateful  truth. 

Cres,  What !  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

TVo.     From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is  it  possible? 

Tro.     And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock*d  embraceures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time,  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu; 
And  scants  ut  with  a  single  famish' d  kiss. 
Distasting  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

£ne.     [^Within.']     My  lord!  is  the  lady  ready? 

TVo.     Hark  !     you     are     call'd :     some     say,    the 
Genius  so 
Cries,  *  Come ! '  to  him  that  instantly  mast  die. 
Bid  them  have  patience;  she  shall  come  anon. 

vox.   IX.  G 
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Pan,     Where   are    my    tean  ?    Bain,    to   lay   this 
innd,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root! 

[^ExU  Pakdaxits. 

Ore$,     I  must  then  to  the  Qredans  ? 

Tro,  No  remedy. 

Cres.     A  woeM  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Gredu  1 
When  shaU  we  see  again? 

'^ro.     Hear   me,   my  love.     Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart  — 

Cres,     I  true  ?  how  now !  what  wicked  deem  is  this  ? 

Tro,     Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly. 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  '*be  thou  true,*'  as  fearing  thee; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart; 
But,  ''  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation.     Be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cre$,     O,  you  shall  be  expos*d,  my  lord,  to  dangem 
As  infinite  as  imminent:  but  1*11  be  true. 

Tro,     And   Til    grow   friend   with   danger.     Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Cres,    And  you  this  glove.     When  shall  I  see  yoa  ? 

Tro,     I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nighdy  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres,  O  Heavens !  —  be  true,  again  ? 

Tro,     Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love. 
The  Grecian  youths  are  foil  of  quality^ 
They're  loving,  well  compos'd  with  gifts  of  nature. 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise : 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afraid 
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Crei,  O  Heavens !  7011  lore  me  not. 

Tro,     Die  I  a  villain,  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant: 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.     But  be  not  tempted 

Oes.    Do  you  think  I  wiU? 

Tro.    No ; 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

JEne.     [  Within.']     Nay,  good  my  lord,  — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part 

Par.     IWttkin.']     Brother  Troilus! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither^ 

And  bring  .£neas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cre8,    My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.     Who,  I?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault: 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I,  with  great  truth,  catch  mere  simplicity; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth:  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain,  and  true,  —  there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

EfUer  JRxj^ABf  Pabis,  Antekob,  Deifhobits,  amd 

DiOMEDES. 

Wdeome,  Sir  Diomed.     Here  is  the  lady. 

Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  yon: 

At  tlie  port,  lord,  Vl\  give  her  to  thy  hand. 
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And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Qreek, 
If  e*er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe. 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  Lady  Cressid, 

So    please    you,    save    the    thanks    this    prince    es« 

pects : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro,     Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Gfreece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o*er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  be  not  mov'd,  Prince  Troilua. 

Let  me  be  privileg*d  by  my  place  and  message 
To  be  a  speaker  free :  when  I  am  hence, 
m  answer  to  my  lust ;  and  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge.     To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say  —  be  't  so, 
I'll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour,  —  no. 

Tro,     Come,  to  the  port.  —  I'll  tell  thee,  'Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head.  — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\_Exeunt  Tboilus,  Cbessida,  and  Diomed 

[^Trumpet  sounded. 

Par.   .  Hark  I     Hector's  trumpet. 

-Ene.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning/ 
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The  Prince  must  think  me  taxdy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.     'Tis    Troilus'    fault.     Coriie,   come,    to  field 
with  him. 

Dei.     Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

JEne.     Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivaby.  [^Exeuni. 


SOENE    V. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Lists  set  out. 

'  Enter  Ajax,  armed ;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Patro- 
CLU8,  Menelaits,  Ultsses,  Nestob,  and  Others. 

Agam.     Here   art   thou  in   appointment  fresh  and 
fair. 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe: 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff'd  Aquilon. 
C!ome,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  blood  ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds. 

XJlyss,     No  trumpet  answers. 

AehiL  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam,     Is  not  yond*  Diomed  with  Calchas'  daugh- 
ter ? 

Vllf$$,    'Tb  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
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He  rises  on  the  toe:  that  spirit  of  hia 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  toith  Csesbiba. 

Agam.     Is  this  the  Ladj  Cressid? 

Dio*  Even  she. 

Agam.     Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 
lady. 

Nest.     Our  General  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss,     Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest,     And  very  courtly  counsel:  Til  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.     m  take   that   winter   from   your   lips,  fail 
lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.     I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Pair.     But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now: 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
[And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.] 

Ulyss,     O,  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns, 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.     The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss  ;  —  this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim. 

PcUr.     Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.     I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir.  —  Lady,  by  your  leave 

Cres,     In  kissing  do  you  render  or  receive  ?    . 

Men.     Both  take  and  give. 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.     I'll  give   you  boot;    I'll   give  you  three  foi 
one. 

Cres,     You*re  an  odd  man  :  give  even,  or  give  none. 
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Men.     An  odd  mg,n,  lady?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres»     No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 
xMen.    You  fillip  me  o'  th'  head. 

Cres.  No,  Til  be  sworn. 

Ulyss,     It  were  no    match,    your   nail   against   his 
horn.  — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres,    You  may. 

UlysB,  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then 

Ulyss.    Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.     I  am  your  debtor ;  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss,     Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dio.     Lady,  a  word :  —  I'll  bring  you  to  your  father. 

[DiOMED  leads  out  Cbessida. 

Nest.     A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  he-  i 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  g^ve  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling  reader,  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  {Trumpet  within 

All.     The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hbctob,  armed ;  ^keas,  Troilus,  and  other 

Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

Mme.     Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece  !  ly^at  shall  be 
done 
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To  him  that  victory  commands  ?.    Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 

^ne.     He  cares  not :  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil,     'Tis  done  like  Hector;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprizing 
The  knight  oppos*d. 

Mne,  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

JEne.     Therefore    Achilles ;    but,    whate'er,    knon 
this :  — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood: 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  Ghreek. 

Achil,     A  maiden  battle,  then  ?  —  0,1  perceive  you. 

Enter  Diomed. 

Agam,     Here  is  Sir  Diomed.  —  Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  Lord  ^neas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints-  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  and  Hectos  enter  the  lisU, 
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Ulyss.     They  are  opposed  already. 

Agam.     What  Trojan  is   that   same  that  looks  so. 
heavy  ? 

Vlyss.     The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word. 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue; 
Not  soon  proyok*d,  nor  being  provoked  soon  calm'd: 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shews; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath. 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  ^neas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth. 
Even  to  his  inches,  and  with  private  soul 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.     Hectob  and  Ajax  Jigkt, 

Agam.     They  are  in  action. 

Nest.     Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own! 

TVo.  Hector,  thou  sleep*st: 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.     His  blows  are  well  dispos*d :  —  there,  Ajax ! 

Dio.    You  must  no  more.  [TVumpets  cease. 

JEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.     I  am  not  warm  yet:  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.    As  Hector  pleases. 

Hed.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more.— 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
And  cousin-g^rman  to  great  Priam's  seed; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain. 
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Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so, 

That  thou  could' st  say  —  *  This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 

And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 

AU  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy;  my  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 

Bounds  in  my  father's;'  by  Jove  multipotent. 

Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 

Of  our  rank  feud.     But  the.  just  gods  gainsay. 

That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother. 

My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 

Be  drain'd!     Let  me  eftibrace  thee,  Ajax. — 

By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms. 

Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus: 

Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajttx,  I  thank  thee.  Hector: 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

HecL     Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oye% 
Cries,  '  This  is  he ! '  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

JEne.     There    is   expectance   here   from   both    the 
sides. 
What  farther  you  will  do. 

Hect,  We'll  answer  it; 

The  issue  is  embracement.  —  Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,     If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  sold  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio,     'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  AchiUee 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect,    ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me; 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
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To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part : 

Desire  them  home.  —  Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin; 

I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax,     Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect,     The  worthiest  of  them   tell  me,   name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam,     Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy. 
But  that's  no  welcome :  understand  more  dear. 
What's  past,  and   what's   to  'Come,   is   strew'd   with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.     I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.     My  weU-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

[To  Tkoilus. 

Men.    Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greet- 
ing: 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Heet.     Who  must  we  answer? 

^ne.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

Hect.     O,   you,   my  lord?   by  Mars   his  gauntlet, 
thanks. 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  th'  untraded  oath: 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus*  glove; 
She's  weU,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.    Name   her  not  now,    sir;    she's   a   deadlj 
theme. 

Heet.    O,  pardon!  I  offend. 

Ne$i.    I  have,  thou  gsJlant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft* 
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Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 

Through  ranks  of  Greekish   youth:   and  I  have  leeii 

thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  th'  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd. 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
*'  Lo !  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life." 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm*d  thee  in« 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling:  this  have  I  seen; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him:  he  was  a  soldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee.     Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

Mne.     'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  Time. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.     I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con« 
tention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.     I  would  they  could. 

Nest.    Ha!     By  this  white   beard,    Fd   fight   with 
thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  !     I  have  seen  the  time — 

TJlyss.     I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  piUar  by  us. 

Hect.     I  know  your  favour.  Lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Ghreek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
Tn  Uion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy 
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Ulyss.     Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue: 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond'     towers,     whose    wanton     tops     do    buss    th6 

clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you. 

There  they  stand  yet;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  the  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome. 
After  the  General,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Aehil.     I  shall  forestall  thee.  Lord  Ulysses,  thou.  — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee: 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus*d  thee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Htd.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.     I  am  AchiUes. 

Hect.     Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee:    let  me   look  on 
thee. 

Achil.     Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.     Thou  art    too    brief:    I    will    the    second 
time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.     O,  like   a   book   of  sport   thou'lt   read  ms 
o'er; 
Bat  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand' st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AchU.     Tell  me,  you  Heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
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Shall  I  destroy  him,  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name. 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  Hew.     Answer  me,  Heayens! 

Hect.     It  woidd    discredit   the  bless*d   gods,  proud 
man, 
To  answer  such  a  question.     Stand  again: 
Think*  St  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture. 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.     Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
Fd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well, 
P'or  m  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
m  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You,  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag: 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never  — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin:  — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to  *t : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach.     The  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.     I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field: 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.     First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
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There  in  the  full  conyive  we:  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow» 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[^Exeunt  all  htU  Tboiltjs  and  Ulyssbb. 

Tro.     My  Lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep? 

Ulyss.     At  Menelaus*  tent,  most  princely  Troilas : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
\Vho  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro,     Shall  I,   sweet   lord,   be   bound  to  you   so 
much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  teU  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy?     Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  waik  her  absence  ? 

Tro.     O,   sir !    to    such    as    boasting    shew    their 
scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
8he  was  beloVd,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  Fortune's  tooth. 
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ACT  V. 

BcEinE  I.  — The   Gredan  Camp.    Before  Auhuxki^ 

Tent. 

Enter  Achillss  and  Patb«>clu8. 

ACHILLISa. 

I*LL  heat  his  blood  with  Oreekish  wine  to-night. 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 
Pair.     Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thebsites. 

AchiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy! 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther,  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot- worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil.    From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther.     Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.     Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Tlier.     The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

PeUr,  Well  said,  adversity !  and  what  need'  these 
tricks? 

Tk^,  Pr'ythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
talk:  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  varlet. 

Patr,     Male  varlet,  you  rogue !  what's  that  ? 

T%er,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten 
diseases  of  the  South,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures,  ca- 
tarrhs, loads  o'  gravel  i'  th'  back,  lethargies,  cold  pal- 
sies, [_raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-kiUs  i'  th' 
palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the  rivelFd  fee-simple 
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of  the  tetter,]  take  and  take  again  such  preposterous 
discoveries ! 

Fair.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  mean'st  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther.     Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Pair.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreson 
indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther.  No  ?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sley*d  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  piirse, 
thou  ?  Ah !  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
water-flies,  diminutives  of  nature ! 

Fatr.     Out,  gall! 

TTker.     Finch  egg! 

ilcAiZ.    My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  'gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it: 
Fall  Qreeks,  fail  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay. 
My  major  vow  lie|  here ;  this  I'll  obey.  — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent.  — 
Away,  Patroclus.    [^Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patboclus. 

Tker.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer  of  mad- 
men. Here's  Agamemnon,  —  an  honest  fellow  enough, 
and  one  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has  not  so  much 
brain  as  ear-wax:  and  the  goodly  transformation  of 
Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the  bull,  —  the  primitive 
statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds;  a  thrifty 
shoeing-hom  in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, 
—  to  what  form    but   that    he   is,  should  wit   larded 

VOL.   IX.  H 
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with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ? 
To  an  ass  were  nothing :  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to 
an  ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be 
a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care ;  but  to  be  Menelaus,  —  I  would  conspire 
against  destiny.  Ask  me  not  What  I  would  be,  if  I 
were  not  Thersites,  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of 
a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.  —  Hey-day!  spirits 
and  fires ! 

Enter  Hectob,  Tboilvs,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  Ulys- 
ses, Nestob,  Menelaus,  and  Diomedes,  vnth  lights. 

Agam.     We  go  wrong;  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax,  No,  yonder  'tis , 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Hect,  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.    No,  not  a  whit. 

XJlyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.    Welcome,  brave  Hector^  welcome.  Princes 

aU. 
Agam.    So  now,  fair  Prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Heet.    Thanks,   and    good   night,    to   the   Greeks' 

General. 
Men.     Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.     Good  night,  sweet  Lord  Menelaus. 
Ther.    Sweet  draught :  sweet,  quoth  *a !  sweet  sink, 
•weet  sewer. 

AchU.     Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once  to 
those 
That  go»  or  tairy. 
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Agam,     Qood  night. 

\Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  MsNELATrt. 

AchU.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  y^  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  twSr 

Dio,    I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now.  —  Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Hect,     Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss.  \_A8ide  to  Tboilxts.]  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 
To  Calchas*  tent:  1*11  keep  you  company. 

Tro.     Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

Heet,  And  so  good  night. 

[Er»<   Dioked;   Ultsses   and   Tboilus  ybZ- 

lowing, 

Aehil.     Come,  come ;  enter  my  tent. 

[^Elxeunt  Achilles,  Hectob,  Ajax,  and  Nestob. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed*s  a  false-hearted  rogue, 
a  most  unjust  knave :  1  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers  than  I  wiU  a  serpent  when  he  hisses.  He 
will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the 
hound ;  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it : 
it  is  prodigious,  there  will  come  some  change:  the 
sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps  his 
word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to 
dog  him :  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses 
the  traitor  Calchas'  tent.  Fll  after.  —  Nothing  but 
lechery!  all  incontinent  yarlets!  [Eanr. 


scBNx  n. 

The  Same.    Before  Calohas'  Tent 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio*    What,  are  you  up  here,  ho?  speak. 
Cd.     [Within.']    Who  calls? 
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Dio.  Diomed.  —  Calchas,  I  think.  —  Where's  your 
daughter  ? 

Col,    [PFt^Mn.]     She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Tboilxts  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance;  after 

them  Thebsites. 

TJlyee.     Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  ui. 

Enter  Cbessida. 

Tro.     Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

DiOi  How  now,  my  charge! 

Ores,  Now,  my  sweet  guardian.  —  Hark !  a  word 
with  you.  [Whispers, 

Tro.    Yea,  so  familiar! 

Vlyss,     She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff;  she's  noted. 

Dio»     Will  you  remember? 

Cres,   Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do  then;  and  let  your  mind  bn 
coupled  with  your  words. 

TVo.     What  should  she  remember? 

TJlyss.    List. 

Cres,  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to 
folly. 

Ther,    Roguery ! 

Dio,    Nay,  then, — 

Cres,  ril  tell  you  what — 

Dio,  Foh !  fob !  come  tell,  a  pin :  you  are  for- 
sworn. — 

Cres,  In  faith,  I  cannot.  What  would  you  have 
me  do? 

Ther,    A  juggling  trick,  —  to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on 
me  ? 
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Cres,     I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  hut  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio,     Good  night. 

Tro,  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan? 

0«.  Diomed,  — 

Dio.     No,  no;   good   night:    1*11   be   your  fool  do 
more. 

Tro,    Thy  better  must. 

Cres.  Hark!  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro,     O,  plague  and  madness! 

Ulyss.     You   are    mov*d.    Prince:   let  us  depart,  I 
pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms.     This  place  is  dangerous; 
The  time  right  deadly:  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro,     Behold,  I  pray  you! 

Ulyss,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction;  come,  my  lord. 

Tro,     I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Ulyss,  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Tro,     I  pray   you,  stay.     By  Hell,  and   all   Hell*s 
torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cre^,     Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro,  Doth  that  grieve  thee? 

O,  wither'd  truth! 

Ulyss,  Why,  how  now,  lord ! 

Tro,  By  Jove, 

I  will  be  patient. 

Ores,  Guardian  !  —  why,  Greek  ! 

Dio,    Fob,  fob!  adieu;  you  palter. 

Cres,     In    faith,    I    do    not :     come    hither    cmca 
again. 
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Uly$i.     You   shake,  my  lord,  at  somethinf^ :  vnU 
you  go? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.     Nay,  stay :  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience:  —  stay  a  little  while. 

Ther,  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump 
and  potato  finger,  tickles  these  together!  Fry, 
lechery,  fry! 

Dio.     But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres,   In  faith,  I  will,  la:  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.     Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Ores,   m  fetch  you  one.  lExU. 

Ulyss.     You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord; 

1  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel:  I  am  all  patience. 

Enter  Cbessida. 

Tker.     Now  the  pledge !  now,  now,  now ! 

Cres.     Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.     O  beauty,   where  is  thy  faith? 

Ulyss.  My  lord, — 

Tro.     I  will  be  patient;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve ;  behold  it  well.  ^ 
He  lov'd  me  —  O  false  wench  !  —  Give  't  me  again. 

Dio,     Whose  was  't  ? 

Cres.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have  't  again : 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night. 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

^J^er.     Now  she  sharpens.  —  Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.     1  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this? 
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Dio,  Ay,  that. 

Cres.     O,  all  you  gods !  —  O  prettjr,  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee.  —  Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me; 
Me  that  takes  that  [doth]  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.     I  had  your  heart  before ;  this  follows  it. 

Tro,     I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.   You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;   '£suth  you 
shall  not: 
rn  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.     I  will  have  this.     Whose  was  it? 

Cres.  *Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.     Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres.    'Twas   one's  that  lov'd  me  better  than  you 
wiU. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it? 

Cres.     By  all  Diana's  waiting- women  yond*, 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.     To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm, 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.    Wert  thou  the  Devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  th} 
horn. 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Cres.    Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past;  —  and  yet 
it  is  not : 
I  will. not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewelL 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.    You  shall  not  go.  —  One  cannot  speak  a 
word. 
But  it  straight  itarts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 
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Tk&r,  Nor  I,  b^  Pluto:  but  that  that  likes  not 
me  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.     What !  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come:  —  O  Jove!  — 

Do  come  :  —  I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Ores,     Good  night :  I  pr'ythee,  come.  — 

[Exit   DiOMXDKS. 

Troilus,  farewell!  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee, 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex!  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads,  must  err:  O,  then  conclude. 
Minds,  sway*d  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  Cbessida. 

Ther.     A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  said.  My  mind  is  now  tum'd  whore. 

Ulyss.     All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then? 

Tro.     To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

7Vo.     She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Dro.     Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 
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Ulyss.     Nor  mine,  mj  lord:  Cressid  was  here  but 
now. 

Tro,     Let  it  not  be  beliey'd  for  womanhood! 
Think  we  had  mothers:  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics  —  apt,  without  a  theme, 
•   For  depravation,  —  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule:  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss,     What  hath  she  done.  Prince,  that  can  soil 
our  mothers  ? 

Tro.     Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther,     Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes  ? 

Tro.     This  she?  no;  this  is  Diomed*s  Cressida. 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she : 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony. 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods*  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt.     This  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne*s  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  Heaven: 
Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  Heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  Heaven  are  slipp*d,  dissolv*d,  and  loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o*er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 
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Ulyts.     May  worthy  Troilui  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  pabsion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.     Ay,  Greek;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam*d  with  Venus:  never  did  young  man  fxacy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix*d  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek :  —  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm: 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it.     Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.     He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Tro.     O    Cressid!    O    false    Cressid!    false,    faMi 
false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

TJlyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  JSnsab. 

Mne,     I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord. 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy: 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.     Have  with  you.  Prince.  —  My  courteous  lord, 
adieu.  — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head! 

Ulyss.    I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

7W».     Accept  distracted  thanks. 

\^Exeuni  TsoiifXTs,  Msczaa^  and  UiiTssit. 
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Ther.  ICmmng  forward,']  Would  I  could  meet 
that  rogue  Diomed.  I  would  croak  like  a.  rayen ;  I 
would  bode,  I  would  bode.  Patrodus  will  give  me 
any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the  par- 
rot will  not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a 
commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  still,  ,wars  and 
lechery :  nothing  else  holds  fashion.  A  burning  devil 
take  them !  [ExiL 

sosNE  in. 

Troy.     Before  Pbiah's  Palace. 

Enter  Hectob  and  Anbbomacbjs. 

Andr&mache,     When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
temper*d. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect,  You  train  me  to  offend  you  ;  get  you  gone  ; 
By  [aU]  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And.    My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  the 

day. 
Hect.    No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandrl. 

Com.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector? 

And.     Here,  sister;  arm*d,  and  bloody  in  intent. 
CotxaoTt  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition : 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Haih  nothing  >been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cos.     O,  'tis  true. 

Heet.  Ho!  bid  my  trumpet  sound! 

Cos.     No  notes   of  sally,  for   the    Heavens,  sweet 
brother. 
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Heel,    Begone,  I   say:   the   gods   have   heard  me 
swear. 

Cos.     The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows : 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  ahhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And,     O,  he  persuaded:  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  hy  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cos,     It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

HecL  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  brave  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Tboiltts. 

How  now,  young  man !  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  t 

And.     Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

{_Exit  Cassaitdba. 

Hect,     No,  'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth ; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
m  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.     Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

HeeL     What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 
for  it. 

Tro,     When  many  times  the  captive  Qrecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword. 
Vou  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 
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HecU     O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  Heaven,  Hector. 

HecL     How  now  !  how  now ! 

Iro,  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers. 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  &om  ruth. 

HecU     Fie,  savage,  fie  I 

Tro,  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.    Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.     Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,-  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Enter  Cassandba,  rioiih  Pbiam. 

Cas,     Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast* 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now,  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

PH.  Come,  Hector,  come ;  go  "back. 

Thy  wife  hath  dream' d^  thy  mother  hath  had  visions 
Cassandra  doth  foresee;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous: 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Qreeks, 
Eyen  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 
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Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shall  not  go 

Hect.     I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect,  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas,     O  Priam,   yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.     Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you: 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

{_Exit  Ain)BOMACHS. 

Tro,     This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cos.  O  farewell,  dear  Hector! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns  pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents  ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars!  how  Hecuba  cries  out! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  doloiir  forth! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry  —  Hector  !     Hector's  dead !     O  Hector ! 

Tro.     Away !  —  Away !  — 

Cas.     Farewell.  —  Yet,  soft !  —  Hector,  I   take  my 
leave  : 
Thou  do'st  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.      [JSa»«* 

HecL     You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim. 
Gk>  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we'll  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  of  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.     Farewell:  the  gods  with  safety   stand   about 
thee  ! 

[^Exeunt,    severally,    Pbiam     and    Hsctob. 

Alarums. 

Tro.     They  are  at  it ;  hark  !  —  Proud  Diomed,  be- 
lieve, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.     {Going. 
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Enter  Pakdabxts. 

Pan,    Do  you  hear,  my  lord?  do  you  hear? 

Tro,     What  now  ? 

Pan.    Here's  a  letter  come  from  yond'  poor  girl. 

Tro.     Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
phthisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of 
this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I 
shall  leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  and  I  have  a  rheum 
in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones, 
that,  unless  a  man  were  curs*d,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  on  't.  —  What  says  she  there  ? 

Tro.     Words,  words,  mere  words,  no   matter  from 
the  heart;  [^Tearing  the  letter. 

Th'  effect  doth  operate  another  way.  — 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  togetlier.  — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds. 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.  [^Exeunt  severally. 


ScENis  rv. 

Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Thebsites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper- clawing  one  another, 
ni  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  varlet, 
Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  young 
knave's  sleeve,  of  Troy  there,  in  his  helm:  I  would 
fkin  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same  young  Trojan  ass, 
that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  that  Greekish 
whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  dis- 
sembling luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeveless  errand.  O*  th' 
other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals. 
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—  that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and 
that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,  —  is  not  prov'd  worth  a 
blackberry:  —  they  set  me  up  in  policy  that  mongrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles ; 
and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles, 
and  will  not  arm  to-day :  whereupon  the  Grecians 
begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,  and  policy  gro\vs  into  an 
ill  opinion.     Soft !  here  comes  sleeve,  and  th'  other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  Tboilits  following. 

Tro.     Fly  not;   for  should'st   thou  take   the  riyer 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Bio.  Thou  do*st  miscall  retire: 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther,  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan!  —  now  the  sleeve!  now  the  sleeve! 

\ Exeunt  Tsoilus  and  Diomedes,  fighting. 

Enter  Hectob. 

Hect.    What  art  thou,  Greek  ?  art  thou  for  Hector't 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 

Ther.  No,  no;  —  I  am  a  rascal;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave,  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.     I  do  believe  thee: — live.  [ExU. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me ;  but 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me !  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues?  I  think  they  have 
swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle ; 
yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.     Fll  seek  them. 

[ExU 
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SOXHB    V. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Diohsdes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.     Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus'  horse ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid. 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty; 
Tell  her,  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[_Exit  Servant 
Enter  Aoamemkok. 

Agam,     Renew,  renew!     The  fierce  Polydamns 
ELath  beat  down  Menon:  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner. 

And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius ;  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers.     Haste  we,  Diomed 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestob. 

Nest,     Oo,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles, 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame.— 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field: 
Now,  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale:  then,  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 

VOL.    IX.  I 
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Fall  down  before  hiniy  like  the  mower^s  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  everj  where,  he  leaves  and  takes; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  does;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  call*d  impossibility. 

Enter  Ultssbs. 

Ulyss.     O,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  Achillea 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous*d  his  drowsy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack*d  and  chipp'd,  come  to 

him. 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it. 
Bearing  for  Troilus,    who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution. 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 


Enter 

Ajax.     Troilus  1  thou  coward  Troilus!  [E»7. 

Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Neet.     So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  AcHiiiLss. 

Aehil,  Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller !  show  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector!  whereas  Hector?    I  will  none  but  Hector 

[^Exeimt 
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Sgsns  VI. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Afax»    Troilus!    thou   coward   Troilus,    show    thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomedeb. 

Dio,     Troilus,  I  say!  where''s  Troilus? 
Ajax.  What  would'st  thouf 

Dio.     I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.     Were  I  the  General,  thou  should'st  have  mj 
office, 
ISre  that  correction.  —  Troilus,  I  say  !  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  TsoiiiUS. 

Tro.     O,  traitor  Diomed !  —  turn  thy  false  face,  thou 

traitor, 
\nd  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse! 
JHo.     Ha!  art  thou  there? 

Ajax,     m  fight  with  him  alone:  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.     He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Dro.     Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks  ;  Lave  at  you 

both.  [^Exeunt  J  fighting. 

Enter  Hectob. 

Hed.    Yea,  Troilus  ?     O,  well  fought,  my  yoimgest 
brother. 

Enter  Achilles. 
AehU,    Now  do  I  see  thee.     Ha !  —  Have  at  thee, 

Hector. 
Beet,    Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 
AehU.     I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use: 
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My  rest  and  negligence  beMend  thee  now. 

But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again; 

Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [^ExiL 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well. 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man. 
Had  I  expected  thee.  —  How  now,  my  brother  I 

Enter  Tboelus. 

Tro.     Ajax  hath  ta*en  ^neas:  shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him:  Fll  be  ta*en  too. 
Or  bring  him  off.  —  Fate,  hear  me  what  I  sayl 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  to-day.       [^ExiL 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour. 

Hect,     Stand,  stand,  thou  Qreek  :  thou  art  a  good^ 
mark. — 
No  !  wilt  thou  not  ?  —  I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
m  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But   ril    be  master    of   it.  —  Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  FU  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeunt. 

scBNB  vn. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Achilles,  unth  Myrmidons. 

Achih     Come   here    about    me,    you    my    Myrmi* 
dons ; 
Mark  what  1  say.  —  Attend  me  where  I  wheel: 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about; 
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In  fellest  manner  execute  your  auns. 

Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye.-— 

It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die.        [^Exeunt, 


SOENS   VIIL 

The  Same. 

Enter  Menelaus   and  Pasis,  fighting:   then  Theut 

SITES. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it. 
Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  *loo !  now,  my 
double-henn*d  sparrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo  !  The  buU  has 
the  game: — 'ware  horns,  ho! 

[^Eixeunt  Pasis  and  Mekeulus. 

Enter  MABOAEEi«oir. 

Margarelon,     Turn,  slaye,  and  fight. 

Ther.    What  art  thou  ? 

Mar,     A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too.  I  love  bastards ;  I  am 
a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  yalour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one 
bastard?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most  ominous  to 
us  :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempta 
judgment.     Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.    The  Devil  take  thee,  coward!         [^ExemU. 
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Scsm  EL 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Hectob. 

Hect,     Most  putrefied  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done;  I*U  take  good  breath: 
Rest,  sword;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death! 
[Pu/«   off  his    helmet^    and    lays   his    sword 

aside. 

Enter  Achii^les  and  Myrmidons. 

AchiL     Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darkening  of  the  sun. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect.     I  am  unarm'd:  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
AchiL     Strike,  fellows,  strike!   this  is   the   man   I 
seek.  [Hectok  falls. 

So,  nion,  fall  thou  [next] !  now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 
Hark  !  a  retreat  upon  our  Ghrecian  part. 

Myrmidon,     The  Trojan   trumpets  sound  the   like, 

my  lord. 
Achil.     The  dragon  wing   of  night  overspreads  the 
Earth, 
And,  stickler  like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Sheathes  his  sword. 
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Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail; 

Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [^Exeunt. 


SCEXS  X. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaxts,  Nestok,  Dio- 
MEDES,  and  Others,  marching.     Shouts  within: 

Agam,     Hark!  hark!  what  shout  is  that? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums  1 

IWithin.']  AchiUes! 

Achilles  I  Hector's  slain !  Achilles ! 

Dio.     The  bruit  is,  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.     If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be : 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.     March  patiently  along.  —  Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent.  — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[^Exeunty  marching, 

SCBITB    XI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  JEvjlxs  and  Trojans. 

£ne.     Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field 
Never  t^o  home :  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Thf.    Hector  is  slain. 

All  Hector?  — The  gods  forbid! 

TVo.     He's  dead ;  and  at  the  murtherer's  horse's  tail. 
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In  beastly  sort  dragged  through  the  shameful  field.  ^■ 
Frown  on,  you  Heavens,  efiect  your  rage  with  speed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on ! 

Mne,     My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host 
Tro,     You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so. 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone! 
Who  shaU  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call*d. 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there  —  Hector's  dead: 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone. 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives. 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word. 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away: 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet.  —  You  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I'll    through    and    through    you !  —  And,    thou    groat- 

siz'd  coward. 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates: 
m  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy !  —  with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

{^Exeunt  JEneas  and  Trojans. 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side^ 

Pandarus. 

Pan,     But  hear  you,  hear  you! 
Tro.     Hence,  broker,  lackey!  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name ! 

[Exit  Tkoilus 
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Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aching  bones ! 
—  O  world !  world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despis'd.  O,  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'  work,  and  now  ill  requited !  why  should  our 
endeavour  be  so  desir'd,  and  the  performance  so 
loath'd  ?  what  verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ? 
Let  me  see. -■- 

^*  Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting; 
And  being  once  subdu'd  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail.'*  — 

Gk>od  traders   in   the   flesh,  set   this   in  your  painted 
cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander*s  Hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar*s  fall; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss. 
Till  then  1*11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases.     [Exii, 

i« 


NOTES    ON    TROILUS    AND 

CRBSSIDA. 


FROLOOUB. 


"niis  Ftologue  is  found  only  in  the  folio ;  and  Steeveni 
ooi\)ectUTed,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  it  was  not  written 
by  Shakespeare.  Its  style  is  not  unlike  Chapman's ;  and 
be  was  just  the  man  to  be  called  upon  (perhaps  by 
Shakespeare  himself)  to  write  it.  .  May  it  not  be  his  ? 

p.  19.     **  The  princes  orguhtta  ** :  —  *  Orgulous '  is  an  angU- 
cization  of  the  French  orguiHeux  sb  proud,  haughty. 

'  **  And    the    deep-drawing   barks " ;  —  The   folio    has 

•* harke"  which  is  noticeable  only  as  an  instance  of  the 
Tery  common  mistaking  of  a  final  «,  which  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  these  Notes. 

'  "  And  Antenoridet " :  —  The  folio,  •«  And  ArUenonidua" 

which  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  misprint,  or  at  least  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  for  the  reading  of  the  text.  In  Caxton's 
Rtatiydl  of  the  Uistoryea  of  Troye^  (a  prose  translation  from 
Raoid  le  Feyre's  romance  of  the  same  name,)  which  the 
learned  Douce  supposed  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  prin- 
cipal authority  for  the  incidents  of  this  play,  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  **  In  this  Cyte  were  size  principall  gates ; 
of  whome  that  one  was  named  dardane,  the  second  tym' 
hria,  the  third  hefyeu,  the  fourthe  eheUu,  the  fifthe  troyenne, 
and  the  sizthe  emtenorides"  (Apod  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce, 
Shaheapear^s  Works,  Vol.  lY.  p.  635.) 

n         M and  fkdJUling  bolts"  :  —  i.  e.,  bolts  that  fiU  fiiU 

the  massy  staples. 

'  «•  Spen  up  the  sons  of  Troy  *' : — The  first  folio,  <  SHrf 
up/*  ftc,  by  a  manifest  misprint  which  Theobald  happily 
corrected.  *  Sperr,'  now  spelled  spair,  means  any  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  long  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  from 

(139) 
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the  xoast  of  a  ship,  or  the  column  of  an  architectural 
screen,  to  the  bolt  of  a  door.  Hence,  to  sperr  was  to 
bolt.  **  PeastUum  ostio  obdo,  [Terence,  Eunuekua,]  —  I 
sparred  or  bolted  the  door."  Udall's  Eloq.  Lot.  Phrases. 
1581,  sig.  H.  8. 

"  Ye  dor  ful  stalworthly  he  spers 
With  lokkes  and  with  barres  grete.** 

MS.  Cotton,  Galba,  &c.    {Apud  Par- 
ker,  Dofnestie  Architecture,  &c.) 

p.  19.  ••  A  jnvlogtie  arm*d " :  —  The  prologue  speakers  cus- 
tomarily wore  black  cloaks.  There  are  other  instances 
in  which  they  are  directed  to  appear  in  armor.  One  of 
these  is  afforded  by  Ben  Jonson's  PoetctsteTf  the  first  part 
of  the  Prologue  to  which  is  spoken  by  Envy,  who  "  de- 
scends slowly : "  then,  after  "the  third' sounding,"  "as 
she  disappears,  enter  Prologue  hastily  in  armor."  Jon- 
son's  Prologue  was  armed  as  if  to  defend  the  poet  against 
his  detractors :  Shakespeare's,  only  to  suit  the  martial 
action  of  the  play  which  he  introduced. 

p.  20.  "  Leaps  o'er  the  wmt "  ;  —  i.  e.,  over  the  beginning. 
From  the  French  avarU  =»  before.  The  folio  has  "  vaunt ;  " 
but  a  had  so  commonly  its  pure  or  name  sound,  that  aun 
was  a  common  phonographic  spelling  of  the  syllable  on, 
pronounced  ahn:  for  instance,  commaundment,  auncient, 
etraunger,  repentauncet  &c.  Perhaps  we  should  read, 
"  leaps  over  the  van" 

ACT   FIRST. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  21.  "  CaU  here  my  varlet " ;  —  •  Varlet,'  like  « knave  *  and 
*  harlot,'  had  originally  no  opprobrious  signification :  it 
meant  a  servant  or  footman. 

p.  22.      " fohen  she  comes !     When  is  she  thence !  "  —  The 

original  has,  "  then  she  comes,  when  she  is  thence."  The 
correction  was  made  by  Rowe. 

"  •• doth  light  a  storm  "  .*  —  The  old  copies,  "  a 

tcome,"    The  correction,  Rowe's. 

"         " praise  her  "  ;  —  Thus  the  4tos.    The  folio,  with 

manifest  error,  "  praise  it," 

p.  23.  "  The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  "  ;  — 
There  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  that 
there  had  been  an  accidental  transposition  in  this  line, 
and  that  we  should  read,  "to  whose  soft  seizure  and 
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tgnrit  of  Menu  the  cygnet* 9  down  ii  harshj**  &c.  £ut  L  am 
quite  sure  that  radier  than  make  so  violent  a  change  we 
must  accept  the  following  construction :  *  to  whose  soft 
seiEure  the  cygnet's  down  and  spirit  of  sense  is  harsh/ 
ftc.  'Spirit  of  sense'  is  used  in  a  like  signification  in 
Act  m.  Sc.  3  of  this  play :  **  the  eye  itself^  that  most 
pure  spirit  of  sense,"  &c. 

ScBNS  n. 

|».  26.      *• lie  coped  Hector  "  :  —  Tlie  folio  has,  "he  cop 4 

Hector,"  the  pronunciation  of  the  uncont^acted  form 
havinc  been,  of  course,  co-^ted.  But  the  contraction 
would  now-a*days  unavoidably  be  read  oopt, 

'  " at  Ilium  "  ;  —  Iliimi  was  the  citadel  of  Troy ; 

but  Lydgate,  one  of  Shakespeare's  authorities,  gave  its 
name  to  Priam's  palace. 

p.  28.      **  Hector  shall  not  have  his  wU"  :  —  The  old  copies 
have,  <* his  toiU"    Rowe  corrected  the  manifest  error. 

"         ••  —  she's  a  merry  Greeks  indeed  "  :  —  *  Merry  Greek ' 
was  a  slang  term  for  a  lively,  jocose  person. 

p.  29.      ** and  so  old  a  lifter  " ;  —  We  still  call  certain 

thieves  shop-lifters. 

p.  80.      ** and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons  "  ;  —  Priam  had  fifty 

sons ;  but,  if  there  were  **  ttco  and  fifty  hairs "  on  the 
chin  of  TYoilus,  this  speech  would  make  it  out  that  there 
were  fifty-one  sons ;  and  therefore  Theobald,  who  is 
followed  by  nearly  all  succeeding  editors,  read,  **one  and 
fifty  hairs."  I  believe,  however,  that  the  error  is  Shake- 
speare's. It  is  found  both  in  the  4to.  and  the  folio,  and 
occurs  twice  in  each. 

p.  SI.     ••!  can  [teffl  you  ":  —  « Tell,'  omitted  in  the  folio.  U 
found  in  the  4to. 

fi         •• n^g  rich  shall  hanoe  more  "  ;  —  •  Noddy '  was,  and 

is,  one  name  for  a  fool ;  and  Cressida  means  that  TVm'/us, 
in  giving  the  nod  to  Pandarus,  will  do  as  Jacques  says 
worldlings  do,  when  they  make  tlieir  wills  -  -  give  more 
to  one  who  has  too  much  already. 

<•  O,  a  brave  man  " :  —  The  folio  omits  the  article ;  and 
in  Pandmnii  next  speech  has  ••  tff  "  for  *<  wiU." 

p.  82.     ** would  give  an  aye  to  boot :  —  So  the  4to. :  the 

folio,  **  money  to  boot,"  which  is  clearly  but  a  misprint 
(rf  die  4to.  reading. 

0.88.     •« UberaUty,  and  so /brtA  " ;  —  The  4to.  hat,  "and 


// 
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83.  **  You  are  such  another  woman  "  :  —  The  4to.,  leas  in 
character,  has,  **  such  a  woman."  See  Panctant^  second 
speech  below. 

84.  " [then  he  unarms  him]  "  :  —  These  words  in  the 

4to.  seem  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  folio  by  accident, 
although  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  dialogue. 

"  2b  brinfft  imcle  '* :  —  •  Fll  be  with  you  to  bring  *  waa 
a  cant  phrase  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  meaning 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 

**  For  carman  and  colier  harps  both  on  a  string 
In  winter  they  cast  to  be  with  thee  to  bring." 

Tusser*s  Five  Hundred  Pomta  of  Good 
Husbandry, 

And  see  Mr.  Dyce's  Remarks^  ftc,  p.  149,  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  instances  of  its  use :  — 

•*  And  m  close  with  Bryan  till  I  have  gotten  the  thing 
That  he  hath  promised  me,  and  then  1*11  be  with  him  to 
bring."  Peele's  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes, 

Lady,    You  have  been  with  my  sister  ? 

Wei,     Yes,  to  bring, 

E,  Lane,    An  heir  into  the  world,  he  means. 

Beau.  &  Fletch.,  Scornful  Lady^ 
Act  V.  Sc.  4. 


Mr.  Singer  explains  it — most  questionably  in  my  opin- 
ion —  by  another  cant  phrase,  *  I'll  be  down  upon  you.' 
It  seems  rather  to  mean,  to  be  even  with. 

^^ Achievement  is  command;  ungaiWd^  beseech**: — So 
both  folio  and  4to.  The  first  clause  needs  no  explana- 
tion ;  and  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  last  means,  before  we  [women]  are  won,  men 
sue  to  us.  Mr.  Harness  very  plausibly  proposed  to  read, 
**  Aehiev'dj  men  us  command;  ungain'd,  beseech."  Upon 
this  Une  Mr.  Singer  remarks,  **  The  line  bcin^  in  italics. 
with  inverted  commas  in  the  old  copies,  is  evidently  u 
quotation."  Not  "evidently;"  and  not  at  all.  Mr. 
Dyce  has  conclusively  shown  {Remarks^  &c.,  18'44,  p.  207) 
that  maxims,  apophthegms,  &c.,  t.  e,  the  gnomic  portions 
of  dramas  and  poems,  used  to  be  printed  in  inverted 
commas.  Mr.  Dyce  quotes  instances  from  several  plays 
and  poems  contemporaneous  with  Shakespeare,  and  to 
these  numberless  others  might  be  added.  I  will  point 
out  one  in  Shakespeare's  own  works,  which  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  occurs  in  such  a  situation,  that  it  was  clearly 
written  for  the  passage  in  which  it  appears.  In  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  11.  Sc.  4,  near  the  conclusion  of  her 
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■oliloquy  after  her  ineffectnal  attempt  to  turn  Angeh  from 
his  purpose  against  'her  brother's  life  and  her  honor^ 
ImMIg  exclaims,  — 

••  Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity ; " 

the  last  line  of  which  being  a  moral  sentiment,  the  paa- 
sage  appears  thus  in  the  original :  — 

Then  Isabel  Hue  chaste,  and  brother,  die 
**  More  then  our  Brother,  is  our  chastitie." 

Italic  letters  and  quotation  marks  were  used  convertibly 
and  even  together  for  this  purpose ;  and  some  authors 
chose  to  label  their  wisdom  in  the  margin  as  "a  sen- 
tence," —  the  word  being  used  as  it  is  now-a-days  when 
sentence  is  pronounced  by  a  judge.  In  Honour's  Acad- 
emie,  fol.  1610,  this  is  done  continually,  and  sometimes 
four  or  five  times  upon  a  page ;  and  on  pp.  2,  9,  16,  27, 
&c.,  are  instances  in  which  not  only  does  "  a  sentence  " 
appear  in  the  margin,  but  the  **  sentence "  itself  is  en- 
closed in  quotation  marks.  And  see  Marston's  works 
passim  for  instances  like  the  following  :  — 

**  Jove  made  us  not  to  feare ;  resolve,  speake  out ; 
The  highest  misery  of  man  is  doubt, 
Speake,  Catharlo."  Sophonisba,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

The  practice  obtained  even  at  a  late  day.  Cressida*s 
"Achievement  is  command,"  &c.,  is  printed  in  italic 
letters  and  quotation  marks,  because,  as  she  herself  savs. 
it  IS  a  **  maxim.'* 

Scene  HE. 

p«  M.  *<  Enter  Agamemnon  .  .  .  Biomedes  "  :  —  The  folio 
brings  in  Diomedes  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  leaders  ; 
it  being  plain  that  there  is  a  general  council.  But  be- 
cause he  has  nothing  to  say,  modern  editors  hitherto  have 
omitted  his  name. 

«*  And  think  them  shames  "  :  —  The  4to.,  **  And  call 
them  shames." 

"  " with  a  hroad  and  powerful  fan  "  :  —  Thus  the 

4to.  The  folio,  "  a  loud  and  powerful  fan,"  which  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a  mere  misprint. 

p»  86.      •• thy  godly  seat "  :  —  The  4to.  has,  "  godlike  seat," 

which  is  more  in  accordance  ■  with  modem  usage,  and 
which  has  therefore  been  hitherto  universally  given.  But 
•  godly '  and  '  godlike '  were  used  interchangeably  of  old, 
aa  <  manly'  and  *  manlike'  are  now;  and  euphony  in 
gained  by  the  folio  reading. 
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p.  86.  **Ldke  Penetta*  horae"  :  —  Perseus  was  not  mounted 
upon  Pegasus  when  he  delivered  Andromeda  from  the 
sea  monster  ;  but  he  is,  strangely  enough,  so  represented 
in  the  early  prints  illustrative  of  that  adventure ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Shakespeare,  having  seen  these,  and 
knowing  that  his  auditors  (those  who  would  think  of  the 
matter)  had  seen  them  also,  availed  himself  of  the  illus- 
tration without  farther  thought.  In  the  old  Destruction 
of  Troy  a  ship  built  by  Perseus,  and  named  P^asns. 
which  was  likened  unto  a  horse  flying,  is  mentioned. 
But  Shakespeare  was  not  so  hard  put  to  it  for  similes  aa 
to  say  that  a  ship  was  like  a  ship. 

•* the  hrize  "  :  —  a  name  for  the  gadfly. 

•*  And  flies  fled  tinder  shade  "  ;  —  Malone  remarked  that 
this  is  an  ellipsis  for  «And  flies  are  fled  under  shade/ 
adding  that  he  has  noticed  similar  omissions  in  the  works 
of  many  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  which  exegesis 
has  hitherto  been  accepted.  But  why  should  a  splitting 
wind  drive  flies  tmd^r  shade  f  I  suspect  that  •  flies  *  is  the 
true  verb,  and  that  there  is  irreparable  corruption. 

"  «« Retorts  to  chiding  fortune  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have, 
••  Retires  to  chiding  fortune,"  which  is  plainly  wrong. 
The  correction  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce,  {Few 
Notes^  1864)  :  it  may  possibly  receive  some  independent 
support  from  having  previously  occurred  to  me. 

p.  87.      ** Nestor,  hatch* d  in  silver  "  :  —  An  allusion,  it 

need  hardly  be  said,  to  Nestor's  white  hair  and  beard. 
Swords  and  other  utensils  inlaid  with  silver  were  said  to 
be  hatched.  And  see  GifFord*s  Note  on  the  following 
passage  in  Shirley's  Love  in  a  Maze^  Act  II.  Sc.  2  :  — 

**  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold ;  thy  chin  is  hatch'd 
With  sUver." 

«•  On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greehish  ears  " :  — 
The  folio  has,  "  In  which  heaven,"  &c. ;  and  as  *  in  *  was 
used  of  old  in  its  Latin  sense  *upon,*  perhaps  the  folio 
reading  is  not  a  misprint.  —  The  folio  also  has,  •*  Greekw 
eares,"  which  is  possibly  not  a  misprint  of  *•  Greekish 
eares,"  (the  reading  of  the  4to.,)  but  the  old  dissyllabic 
possessive  in  es, 

•« his  mastick  jaws  "  :  —  So   the  folio  —  **  nu» 

H^.**  *  Mastix,*  said  to  be  the  feminine  of  masfigia^  was 
used  to  mean  a  whip  or  scourge,  especially  of  a  moral 
kind.  See  the  following  passage  from  the  Arcadia^  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  one  of  ThersUes*  kidney: 
*<  and  therefore  sometimes  looking  upon  an  old  acquaint 
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■nee  of  hit  called  MastiXt  one  of  tlie  repiningst  fellowei 
in  the  world,  and  that  beheld  no  body  but  with  a  mind 
of  mislike,  (saying  still  the  world  was  amiss,  but  how  it 
should  be  amended  he  knew  not,)*'  &c.  P.  227,  ed.  1603. 
*  Mastick '  was  probably  used  here  to  avoid  the  cacophony 
of  "hi*  ma«tia;  jaw*; "  or  possibly  *masticke*  is  a  mis- 
print of  *  masticks ; '  but  it  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  an  error  for  *  mastiff'  —  an  epithet  the  appropriateness 
of  which  to  the  jaws  of  TTiersites  I  cannot  see,  as  he  was 
one  uf  those  barking  dogs  that  never  bite. 

p.  17.     " the  planets,  and  this  centre  "  :  —  •  Centre '  was 

used  to  mean  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
itself.    Here  it  has  the  latter  meaning. 

'*  "  Amidst  the  other  '* :  —  i.  e.,  of  course,  amidst  the 
other  planets.  •  Other '  was  used  collectively :  the  plural 
form  'others'  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  after 
Shakespeare's  day.  "Mr.  Singer  reads,  **  Amidst  the 
ether**  But  did  the  old  text  need  support,  which  it  does 
not,  it  might  be  found  in  the  following  passage  in  Walk- 
ington's  Optick  Glass  of  Humours,  1639  :  —  «  If  we  do 
but  view  the  princely  scarlet  robes  he  fthe  sanguine 
complexion]  usually  is  invested  with,  his  kingly  throne 
seated  in  the  midst  of  our  earthly  city,  like  the  Sunne 
amid  the  wandering  planets."    Ibid.  p.  111. 

p.  S8.  "  T%e  enterprise  is  sick  "  :  —  Hanmer  plausibly  read, 
"  TTien  enterprise,"  &c. 

"  "  The  primogenUy"  &c. :  —  Thus  the  4to.  —  **prifnth 
ffenitie;"  for  which  "the  primogenitive"  of  the  folio  is 
doubtless  a  misprint,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  *  preroga- 
tioe*  immediately  below. 

"         " in  a  purpose  "  :  —  The  4to.,  ••  with  a  purpose.** 

p.  IP.  "  Troy  in  our  weakness  stands  " ;  —  The  folio  has, 
**Troy  in  our  weakness  lives."  This  is  one  of  a  very 
few  instances  in  which  the  congruity  of  a  whole  passage 
seems  to  warrant  a  deviation  from  an  intelligible  reading 
of  the  folio  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  a  4to.  Mistakes 
of  this  kind,  however,  by  which  one  word  is  substituted 
for  another  of  a  meaning  more  or  less  analogous,  are  not 
very  uncommon,  even  now-a-days.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  printed  play  in  the 
folio,  and  is  for  other  reasons  peculiarly  exceptional  to 
the  never  absolute  authority  of  ^at  volume. 

"  •*  Thy  topless  deputcUion"  &c. :  —  An  expression  which 

may  nieA  explanation,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  paraphrase.  'Topless'  is  used  to  signify  supreme, 
L  e.,  iSbat  which  cannot  be  topped  or  overtopped ;  and 

TOL.   ZX.  / 
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*  deputation '  to  express  tbe  nature  of  Agamemnoilt  office. 
He  was  commander-in-cbief  by  election  or  deputation  of 
the  other  leaders. 

p.  40.  " 'tis  Agamemnon  just " .-  —  The  4to.,  «« 'tis  Aga- 
memnon right"  The  folio  avoids  a  bald  repetition  of  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  six  lines  below. 

p,  41.  "  And  hid  the  cheek,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  less  happily, 
**  And  on  the  cheek,"  &c.     See  the  fourth  note  above. 

p«  42.      ** and  Jove* 8  accord^**  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  in  my  judgments 

<and  Jove's  spontaneous  geniality  is  not  so  hearty,'  — 
as  they  are,  whether  as  friends  or  foes.  Theobald  pime- 
tuated  **  and,  Jove's  accord,  nothing  so  full,"  &c. ;  thus 
making  *  Jove's  accord'  equal  to  an  ablative  absolute, 
Jove  anntterUe  =s  Jove  approving,  and  understanding  if 
after  *  nothing.'  Malone  would  have  read,  "  and  Jove's 
a  god"  &c. ;  Steevens,  ** and  Love*8  a  lord"  &c. ;  and 
Monck  Mason,  **  and  Jove's  oum  bird"  ! 

"         •«  If  that  the  prais'd  " :  —  The  folio,  «*  If  that  he  prais'd.'* 

"  ♦«  To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent "  :  —  The  folio 
here  makes  a  noteworthy  correction  of  the  reading  of  the 
4to. :  •*  To  set  his  seat  on  that  attentive  bent." 

p.  43.  "Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms"  :  —  The 
4to.  senselessly  has,  "did  couple"  &c.  The  change  is 
equally  remarkable  with  that  above  noticed. 

"  " rU  he  he  " :  —  The  4to.,  "  /  am  he." 

'/         « in  our  Grecian  host " ;  —  Thus  the  4to.    The 

folio  misprints,  "  a  Grecian  mould" 

p.  44.  **  And  in  my  vant-bra^e  "  ;  —  The  vant-brace  —  avant» 
bras,  was  armor  for  the  fore  arm. 

"  "  I'll  prove  this  truth  "  :  —  Thus  the  4to.  The  folio 
misprints,  "  I'll  pawn  this  truth." 

p.  46,  "  Yes,  'tis  most  meet"  :  —  The  4to.,  "  Why,  'tis  most 
meet." 

"  "And  in  such  indexes  (although  small  pricks"  &c.  :  — 

Indexes  were  preyed  to  volumes  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

♦  Prick '  was  used  for  a  small  mark  or  point ;  as  prick- 
note  music,  the  prick  of  noon.  In  the  next  line  *  subse- 
quent '  has  its  natural  accent  —  upon  the  second  syllable. 

p.  46.  "  The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  shew,"  &c. :  —  So  ehs 
folio  ;  the  4to.,  — 

"  The  luster  of  the  better  shall  exceed 
By  shewing  the  worse  first." 

The  reading  of  the  folio  is  much  preferable  as  to  seme 
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For  the  lustre  of  the  better  would  exceed  in  any  case ;  but 
it  would  exceed  the  more,  i.  e.,  ''shew  the  better,"  by 
showing  the  foulest  first.  The  defectiye  rhythm  of  the 
second  line  in  the  folio  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  omission 
of  *  thus '  —  *  Shall  shew  the  better  thus.     Do  not,'  &c. 

o.  46.      •• we  all  should  ehare  with  him."  —  So  the  4to. ; 

the  folio,  "should  u>eare  with  him."  But  l^e  use  of 
*  share '  first  in  the  sense  of  cutting,  and  next  in  the  cog- 
nate one  of  dividing,  is  so  much  in  Shakespeare's  manner 
that  I  cannot  but  regard  the  reading  of  the  folio  as  a 
sophistication. 

"  "The  tort  to  fight"  :  — The  lot  to  fight;  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word,  from  which  its  common  use  is  a 
deflection,  as  it  has  been  before  remarked  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

<uthei0OffAMrman":  — The4to.,  **for  ihe  beUef 


t 


**  Must  tame  the  mastiffs  on  "  :  —  Must  excite,  provoke 
the  mastiffs  on.  See  the  Note  on  **  doth  tarre  lum  on,** 
VSmg  John,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  p.  126. 

ACT    SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

p.  47«  *•— —  how  if  he  had  boibf*  —  Here  and  in  the  next 
speech  the  old  copies  have  bilea  and  byles;  —  this  common 
phonographic  spelling  of  the  word  corresponding  notably 
with  a  pronunciation  yet  common  in  New  England. 

'  ••  —  were  not  that  a  botchy  oorpe  " :  —  The  old  copies 

have,  "a  botchy  core;**  which  reading  has  been  hitherto 
retained,  although  its  meaning  is  past  conjecture.  But 
core  is  a  mere  phonographic  spelling  of  corps.  See  Ba- 
eon*e  life  ofilenty  VI L,  p.  17  —  '*  for  that  hee  was  in  a  Cora 
of  people  whose  affections  he  suspected."  TherHtee 
makes  a  pun  (which,  like  other  punsters  —  FaXstaff^  txyt 
instance  —  he  deliberately  prepares  in  his  pun  at  the  end 
of  his  preceding  speech),  and  uses  *  general '  to  refer  to 
Agamemnon  and  to  the  general  body  or  corps  of  soldierii 
M  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  5  of  this  play :  — 

**  JV«ff.    Our  General  dodi  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 
I%«.   Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular, 
TVere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general." 

"         •• thou  vvMvfdPH  leaven  " :  —  i.  e.,  thou  mouldiest 

leaven.  The  folio  misprints,  **iphim(ir8t"  and  the  4to. 
has,  **  uMcUted  leaven." 

p.  48.     ••  When  thou  art  fnrtK'  &c. : — These  words  are  found 
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only  in  the  4to.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  their  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  text. 

p.  48.  **  Mistress  Thersites  "  .*  —  I  do  not  see  the  purpose  of  this 
feminization  at  Thersites,  or  in  f&ct  the  significance  of  the 
speech.  We  might  read!«  **  Master  Thersites ;  *'  but  what 
should  we  gain } 

"  «•  Cobloaf" :  —  A  cobloaf,  according  to  Minsheu's  Dic- 
tionary, 1616,  was  a  bun  or  little  loaf  made  with  a  rouod 
head,  like  those  of  cob-irons  which  support  the  fire. 

"         " an  asinico  " ;  —  So  the  old  copies.    Perhaps  wa 

should  read  asnico,  which  is  Spanish  for  a  young  ass. 

p.  60.  •* ere  f/our  grandsires  had  nails  "  :  —  The  old  cop- 
ies, **  their  grandsires  "  —  a  manifest  error,  which  Theo- 
bald corrected.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  mistaking  of 
y  for  'their.* 

"         «• [peace  J]  "  :  —  This  word  is  omitted  in  the  folio 

—  accidentally,  as  Thersites*  next  speech  shows. 

"         •* Achilles'  br(tch  " :  —  i.  e.,  dog,  hound ;  perhaps 

bitch.  The  old  copies  misprint,  **  brooch,"  See  the  Note 
on  **  Brach  Merriman,'*  &c.,  Taming  of  the  Shreto,  Indue 
Sc.  1,  p.  485. 

p.  61.      " the^A  hour  of  the  sun  ":  —  The  4to.  has,  "  the 

Jirsf  iKiure,"  which,  as  it  appears  afterward.  Act.  III.  Sc» 
3,  p.  87,  never  could  have  been  right. 

"  «  That  hath  a  stomach  ": — i.  e.,  an  appetite  —  for  fight- 
ing. 

ScBNB  n. 

p.  62.     **  -~-  'mongst  many  thousand  distnes  " :  —  L  e.,  tenth 

—  our  dime. 

"  « And  fiy  like  chidden  Mercury,"  This  line  and  the 
next  are  accidentally  transposed  in  the  foUo. 

"  «  Should  have  hare  hearts  " :  —  So  the  4to. :  the  folio 
has,  **  hard  hearts." 

p.  63.     *« in  unrespective  sieve  " :  —  i.  e.,  voider.    The 

folio  misprints,  **  in  unrespective  same," 

"  **And  for  an  old  aunt": — The  allusion,  as  Malone 
pointed  out,  is  to  Priam's  sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules^ 
being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to  Tela- 
mon,  who  had  Ajax  by  her. 

''         " and  makes  stale  the  morning  "  i  —  The  4to., 

<* makes  pale"  &c.  Either  word  is  appropriate,  and  the 
latter  has  been  very  generally  preferred.  But  *  stale' 
was  applied  of  old  to  loss  of  freshness  in  color  or  bril- 
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Uancy  in  light;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  linei 
from  ITie  Winter' 8  Tale,  Act  IV.  Chorus :  — 

«  So  shall  I  do 
To  ih' freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  nuike  stale 
The  gUstering  of  this  present,"  &c. 

And  the  following  from  Wither's  Epithalamia :  — 

**  Farre  Iris  would  have  lookt  but  stale  and  dimme 
In  her  best  colours,  had  she  there  appeared." 

And  beside,  color  is  here  but  an  accident  of  the  compari- 
son. Helen's  youth  and  freshness  make  Apollo  and  the 
morning  look  old. 

p.  54.     «♦ thai  we  do  fear  to  keep  " :  —  The  old  copies, 

**iohat  we  do  fear,"  &c.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  trifling  and  obviously  required  emendation 
foimd  in  the  text.  Hanmer,  and  others  after  him,  more 
violently  transposed  *  that '  and  *  what '  of  the  old  copies. 

"         ** and  wrinkled  eld" :  —  The  folio  has,  •*  wrinkled 

old**  —  a  trifling  misprint,  due  probably  to  the  great  like- 
ness between  e  and  o  in  old  manuscript.  The  4to.  has, 
••  wrinkled  elders,'* 

"  •*  Our  Jire-brand  brother,  Paris  "  :  —  Hecuba,  during 
her  pregnancy  with  Paris,  dreamed  that  she  was  delivered 
of  a  fire-brand. 

p«  66*      *• the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party  " :  —  A  marked 

instance  of  the  use  of  *on'  for  <of'  now  so  common  in 
New  England. 

"  " whom  Aristotle  thought " :  —  Shakespeare  here 

makes  Hector  refer  in  the  past  tense  to  Aristotle  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  which  ended  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  Stagyrite  was  bom.  But  what  did  Shakespeare's 
audience  care  for  that  ? 

p.  §7*  "  Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept " :  —  Here  •  emu- 
lation '  is  used  to  mean,  envious  rivalry.  See  also  in  the 
next  Scene,  p.  60,  "a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulouM 
Actions,  and  bleed  to  death  upon." 


Scene  HI. 

p.  M*  ••  —  which  BhoTt-aim'd  ignorance  " :  —  i.  e.,  short- 
aghted  ignorance.  The  old  cppies  have,  **  short-armMl 
ignorance."  Mr.  Dyce  first  pointed  out  and  corrected 
me  misprint,  which  occurs  again  in  this  play.  Act  Y. 
8c.  7.  in  2  Bemy  VL,  Act  fV.  Sc.  9,  and  in  Hamlet, 
Act  lY.  Sc  7. 
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p.  $8.     ** their  massj  iroxiB  " :  —  The  folio  has,  « the  massy 

irons." 

'  **  —  the  [NeapoUtan]  bone  ache  " :  —  This  is  a  name 
lor  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  disease  which  foul- 
mouthed  people  in  Shakespeare's  time  seem  to  have  talked 
much  about.    The  folio  omits  *  Neapolitan.' 

'  «» that  war  for  a  placket "  ;  —  See  the  Note  on 

**  dread  prince  of  plackets,"  Love*s  Labour'a  Lost,  Act  III. 
Sc.  1,  p.  457,  and  on  **  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,"  Kin§ 
Lear,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

*»If  I  could  have  remember'd  a  gilt  counterfeit,  thou 
would' St  not  have  aUpp  *d  out,"  &c. :  —  The  allusion  here 
18  clearly  explained  by  the  following  passage  quoted  by 
Reed,  from  Greene's  Thieves  falling  out  Tnie  Men  come 
by  their  Goods.  "  And  thereiore  he  went  and  got  him 
certain  slips,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being 
brasse,  and  covered  over  with  silver,  which  the  common 
people  call  slips." 

p.  59.      "  Thou  may*8t  tell " :  —  The  4to.,  «« Thou  must  tell." 

p.  60.      <*  Here  is  such  a  patchery  "  :  —  A  patchery  is  a  made- 
up  thing,  a  deception. 

"         *♦ to  draw  emtUoua  factions":  —  Thus  the  4to. 

The  folio  misprints,  **  emulationa,  factions." 

"  «« the  dry  serpigo  " ; —  The  serpigo  was  a  cutane- 
ous eruption.  It  is  enumerated  with  the  gout  and  the 
rheum  in  Measure  for  Mecuure,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

"  **  He  shent  our  messengers  "  :  —  i.  e..  He  treated  our 
messengers  roughly.  The  folio  has,  *•  He  sent  our  mes- 
sengers ; "  the  4to.,  **  He  sate,"  &c.  The  correction  la 
Theobald's.  Mr.  Collier  read,  "  We  sent  our  messen- 
gers," and  that  reading  was  foimd  in  his  folio  of  1632. 

p.  61.      " but  it  was  a  strong  counsel^"  &c. :  —  The  4to. 

has^  **  a  strong  compozure." 

.   "  «« for  necessity,  not  for  flexure " :  —  So  the  4to. : 

the  folio  has,  **  for  flight,"  which  is  plainly  an  accidental 
or  unwarrantable  variation. 

"  "An  after  dinner's  breath"  :  —  i.  e.,  an  after  dinner 
exercise.  So,  **  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with 
me,"  Hamlet,  Act  Y.  Sc.  2. 

"  " of  his  own  part  beheld  "  :  —  The  4to.  has,  sy- 
nonymously, "  on  his  own  part,"  &c. 

p.  62.      **  His  pettish  hmes  " :  —  The  folio  misprints,  **  pettish 
Knee,"     See  the  Note  on  *<  his  old  lunes,"  Merry  Wwetf 
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Act  lY.  Sc.  2,  p.  320.  The  4to.  gives  this  passage 
thus:  — 

*♦  —  yea  watch 
£\a  course,  and  time,  his  ebbs  and  flowes,  and  if 
The  passage  and  whole  streame  of  his  commencement,"  &e. 

p.  68.  **  And  batters  'gainst  himself"  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
"•gainst  itself"  The  4to.  reads,  "And  batters  doume 
himselfe,"  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  But 
the  reading  of  the  folio,  *  'gainst '  for  *  down,'  seems  to  be 
a  great  improvement  and  an  authoritative  change,  and 
*  itself'  a  mere  misprint. 

"  •*  He  is  60  plaguy  proud  "  :  —  •  Plaguy '  is  constantly 
used  in  New  England,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North- 
ern States,  just  as  it  is  used  here.  Steevens  (in  1773) 
branded  it  as  vulgar,  and  would  have  excluded  it  from  the 
text,  regardless  of  its  relations  to  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  *  Death 
tokens '  were  the  signs  of  infection  with  the  plague. 

p.  66.      •* force  him  with  praises  "  :  —  i.  e.,  stuff  him  witli 

praises.  But  perhaps  we  should  read,  ^  farce  him,'  i.  e., 
season  him  highly,  warm  him  through  with  praises.  See 
the  Note  on  ••  the  farced  title,"  Henry  V.,  Act.  IV.  Sc.  1, 
p.  136.  —  ♦*  He  is  not  thorough  warm  "  is  made  a  part  of 
AJaaf  speech  in  the  old  copies  —  with  manifest  error. 

"  "  He  is  not  emulous  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  *«  Whilst 
emulation  in  the  army  crept,"  this  play.  Act  H.  Sc.  2, 
p.  149. 

"  •• beyond  all  erudition  "  :  —  The  folio  accidentally 

repeats  *  beyond.*     **  Erudition  "  has  here  five  syllables. 

"         •• and  for  thy  vigour  [let]  "  :  —  The  old  copies, 

merely,  **  And  for  thy  vigour,"  &c. ;  but  I  think  that  the 
addition  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  must  be  re- 
ceived. 

p.  66*  "  Ay,  my  good  son  "  :  —  This  reply  assigned  to  Nestor  in 
the  4to.  has  the  prefix  **  Ulys"  in  the  folio  :  —  by  mis- 
take, manifestly.  Ulysses  having  addressed  Nestor  aa 
"  fiither  Nestor,"  Ajax  asks,  *•  Shall  /  call  you  father  V' 

''         *• our  [great]  General "  :  —  The  folio  omits  « great.' 

»  •«  Light  boiOs  sail  swift,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints  this 
line.  **  Light  Botes  may  sail  swift  though  greater  bulket 
draw  deepe." 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  68.      «* here  is  good  broken  musie*' :  —  i.  e.,  music  in 

porta,  as  the  Servant  says  before,  when  the  music  is  first 
heard,  and  not,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Chappell  defines  it,  music 
of  stringed  instruments  as  distinguished  from  those  played 
by  wind.  Bacon  in  his  Essay  of  Masques  and  Triumphs, 
referring  manifestly  to  the  performances  of  a  band,  says, 
**  I  understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  Quire  placed  aloft 
and  accompanied  with  some  broken  Muncke"  And  in  As 
Tou  Like  It,  Act  L  Sc.  2,  RosaUnd,  punning,  says,  **Is 
there  any  one  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music  in  his 
sides,"  i.  e.,  to  see  his  ribs  in  pieces  or  parts  —  there  be- 
ing plainly  no  reference  to  strings. 

p.  69.  ••  You  must  not  hiow  where  he  st^ts"  :  —  This  reply  of 
Pandartu  to  the  inquiry  of  Paris  is  assigned  to  Helen  in 
the  old  copies.  Hanmer  first  perceived  and  corrected  the 
error. 

"  "  \rU  lay  my  life]  with  my  disposer  Cressida  "  :  —  The 

words  in  brackets  are  omitted  from  the  folio.  On  the 
unusual  word  *  disposer,'  Heath  remarks  that  it  is  **  a 
compliment  of  great  gallantry,  to  signify,  that  Paris  is  en- 
tirely at  Cressida* s  disposal  and  command."  And  perhaps 
he  is  right ;  the  word  being  used  as  it  is  when  a  Spaniard 
says  (and  sometimes  means)  that  every  thing  he  has  is  at 
tu  disposicion  delisted.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
considering  Cressida* s  beauty  and  wantonness,  there  is  a 
connection  between  *  disposer,'  as  it  is  used  here,  and 
'disposed,'  as  it  is  used  in  **Boyet  is  dispos'd,"  Love* 9 
Labour* s  Lost,  Act  H.  Sc.  1.  See  the  Note  on  that  passage. 
Vol.  HI.  p.  464. 

p.  70.  "  Ay,  you  may,  you  may  "  :  —  "  The  force  of  this  collo- 
quial phrase,"  remarks  Vii,  Singer,  in  a  note  on  a  passage 
in  Coriolanust  Act  H.  Sc.  3,  where  it  also  occurs,  *<  ap- 
pears to  be,  you  may  divert  yourself  as  you  please  at  my 
expense." 

!>•  71.  *'  Su)eet,  above  thought  I  love  thee  " ;  —  The  folio  makes 
this  a  part  of  Helen's  speech  by  a  mere  neglect  to  insert 
the  prefix  Par,  It  plainly  belongs  to  Paris^  to  whom  the 
4to.  gives  it. 

Scene  H. 


n 


«« Enter  .  .  .  Troilus*  Boy  "  :  —  In  the  old  copies,  "  Tro- 
ilus  Man; "  but)  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  this  is  evidently 
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the  attendant  whom  they  haye  preyiouslj  (Act  I.  Sc.  2, 
p.  32)  designated  as  Triolus'  Boy. 

p  72.  «•  Loye's  tlaice-repured  nectar  "  :  —  The  folio  and  one 
impression  of  the  4to.  edition  haye  **  thrice  reputed"  Mr. 
Collier  found  *  thrice  repured'  in  a  copy  of  the  4to.  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire. 

ff  (( My  heart  beats  thicker  " :  —  i.  e.,  its  beat  is  frequent» 
with  more  pulsations  in  a  giyen  time. 

p.  78.      ** you  must  be  voaicKd  ** : —  A  term  of  falconry 

The  unmanned  hawk  was  watched,  not  to  guard  her,  but 
to  make  her  watch  or  keep  awake,  and  so  be  subdued 
through  exhaustion.  So  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act 
IV.  Sc.  1,— 

**  That  is  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  Elites. 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not." 

"         *• rub  OHf  and  kiaa  the  mistress  " ;  —  «•  The  allusion," 

says  Malone,  **  is  to  bowling.  What  we  now  call  the 
jack  seems,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  haye  been  termed 
the  mistress." 

"         *• a  kiss  in  fee-farm  " ;  —  i.  e.,  an  eyerlasting  kiss 

—  like  lands  granted  m  fee. 

''  **  The  faicon  aa  the  tercel*' :  —  i.e.,  the  fiilcon  against 
the  tercel.  The  falcon  was  the  female,  the  tercel  the  male 
hawk. 

p.  76.      •* Where  is  my  wit  t  —  /  would  be  gone  "  :  —  In  the 

4to.  these  phrases  are  transposed. 

"         " I  shew  more  craft  than  wit "  :  —  i.  e.,  I  showed 

more  craft,  &c.  This  form  of  the  preterite  (pronounced 
ehoo)  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  New  England.  Although 
the  context  dearly  requires  this  tense,  (for  Cressida  refi^ 
to  ^hat  she  had  preyiously  done  when  she  **fell  so 
roundly  to  a  large  confession,")  ■  shew  *  of  the  old  copies 
has  been  hitherto  changed  to  *  show.' 

"  «• fir  to  be  wise  and  love,"  &c. :  --  «« If  this,"  sayi 

Douce,  **be  Shakespeare's,  he  got  it  from  Tayerner's 
Translation  of  Publius  Synuy  at  the  end  of  Catonis  disticha, 
1663,  12mo.,  where  it  stands  thus :  *  To  be  in  loye  and 
to  be  wyse  is  scarce  graunted  to  God.  It  is  not  one  man's 
propertie  both  to  loye  and  also  to  be  of  sound  minde.'  " 

^  77.  «  Might  be  affhmted" :  —  i.  e.,  might  be  brought  &oe 
to  fkce  with.  See  the  Note  on  "  Affront  his  eye,"  Win- 
im's  Tale,  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  p.  411. 

*• taplantage  to  the  moon  "  :  —  i.  e.,  that  which  if 

planted. 
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p.  78.     *< let  all  eonttani  men  be  Troiliues  "  :  -    So  folio 

and  4to.  The  context,  **if  you  ever  prove  false  cne  to 
another"  clearly  requires  Haiimer'a  reading,  •*  let  aU  tit- 
constant  men,"  &c.  But  in  favor  of  the  old  text,  Tyr- 
whitt  remarks  that  Shakespeare  <*  seems  to  have  been 
less  attentive  to  make  Pandar  talk  consequentially,  than 
to  account  for  the  ideas  actually  annexed  to  the  three 
names ;  "  and  Heath,  that  **  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  poet  that  this  imprecation  should  be  such  a  one  as 
was  verified  by  the  event,  as  it  is  in  part  to  this  very 
day."  These  objections  to  Hanmer's  change,  which  have 
also  Malone's  support,  are  more  than  plausible ;  but  they 
disregard  the  higher  principle  of  Shakespearian  criticism, 
that  Shakespeare  writing  a  speech  for  a  character  would 
write  as  that  character  would  think  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Pandar,  speaking  before 
the  event  had  proved  JVoiltu  constant  and  Creasida  false, 
and  having  begim  by  supposing  them  false  to  one  an- 
other, would  inevitably  have  said,  *'iet  all  inconstant 
men  be  Troiluses."  Nevertheless,  as  I  am  not  editing  a 
Shakespeare  for  my  own  reading  only,  I  do  not  venture 
to  change  the  text  against  all  authority  and  opinion,  al- 
though the  carelessness  with  which  this  play  was  printed 
might  be  my  sufficient  excuse. 

n  u whose  bed  "  :  —  Folio  and  4to.  have,  "  a  cham- 
ber, which  bed,"  &c.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  adopted 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Some  change  is  neces- 
sary. Hanmer  read,  <*  a  chamber  with  a  bed,  which  bed,** 
&c. ;  and  an  editor  whose  name  has  escaped  me,  "  a  hod^ 
chamber,  which  bed,"  &c. 

"  "  Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  " ;  —  The  folio  has, « « Bed,  cham- 

ber, and  Pandar."  I  suspect  this  couplet  to  be  an  inter- 
polation by  the  actor  who  played  Pandar, 

ScENB  m. 

<*  That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love  " :  — 
In  the  dimness  of  the  old  typography  in  the  first  folio, 
and  (on  Mr.  Collier's  authority)  in  the  4tos.,  there  is  per- 
haps some  ground  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  last  word  in 
this  line  is  *  loue '  or  *  loue ; '  though  a  comparison  of  the 
doubtful  letter  in  the  former  volimie  with  the  h  and  the 
Is  in  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  would  seem  to  make 
it  dear  to  any  eye  as  an  /;  and  in  the  second  folio  it  is  as 
unmistakably  an  /  as  it  is  in  this  edition.  —  Calchas  says, 
in  other  words.  Through  my  peculiar  knowledge  as  to 
where  it  is  well  to  place  affection  or  regard,  I  have  aban- 
doned Troy :  —  an  explanation  of  this  much  be-com- 
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mented  passage  which,  natural  and  obvious  as  it  appeara 
to  me,  has  (when  given  by  Mr.  Knight)  incurred  the 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Dyoe.  Rowe  printed,  **1q  things  to 
come**  Stecvens read,  *<  to  love,  [i.  e.,  the  consequences 
of  the  amour  of  Paris  and  Helen,]  I  have  abandoned 
Troy ;  *'  which  in  my  judgment  m  ridiculous.  Johnson 
and  Malone  read,  **  to  Jotoe  I  have  abandoneii  Troy;" 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  story;  for  it  was  Juno, 
not  Jove,  that  hated  Troy.  Mr.  Collier  suggested,  "in 
things  abow;*'  which  was  afterward  found  in  his  folio 
of  1632. 


p.  19*     " is  such  a  ivreat " : — i.  e.,  most  probably,  a  lever, 

a  power ;  which  sense  is  supported  by  the  connection  of 
ideas  between  •  wrest '  and  *  slack '  in  the  next  line.  But 
Johnson  thought  it  meant  a  distortion,  and  Steevend 
would  have  read  **  restt**  i.  e.,  a  stay,  support. 

'  •*  Give  us  a  prince  of  blood  "  :  —  i.  e.,  of  the  blood 

royal.    Perhaps  we  should  read,  ♦•  of  the  blood." 

p.  81.      ** but  hoMrwr  for  those  honours  " :  —  The  folio 

misprints,  ** but  honowi'd**  &c. 

"         •• now  dearly  ever  parted  " : — i.  e.,  however  highly 

gifted.  Down  to  the  days  of  our  grand&thers,  men  of 
talents  were  called  men  of  parts. 

p.  82.  «•  [7b  othen*  eyes,**  &c. :  ■—  These  two  lines  in  brack- 
ets, which  are  all  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sensOy 
are  omitted  from  the  folio. 

"         " and  is  mirrored  there  "  :  —  Folio  and  4to.  have, 

**is  married  there."  The  emendation,  which  needs  no 
defence,  was  found  in  both  Mr.  Collier's  and  Mr.  Singer's 
corrected  copies  of  the  folio  of  1632. 

"  " strain  at  the  position  " ;  —  The  folio  has,  **  strain 

U  at  the  position." 

"         " who,  like  an  arch,  reverb*rates  ** :  —  The  reading 

of  the  second  folio :  the  first  has,  *♦  reverberate."  ♦  Who  * 
was  used  in  relation  to  things  as  well  as  persons  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  Boswell  would  have  referred  it  to  those 
who  applaud.  Rowe  read,  "tohich  like  an  arch  ret>er' 
b*rates,'*  in  which  he  has  been  very  generally  followed. 

••  The  unknown  Ajaz  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  unproved,  untried 

p.  88.      "  While  pride  is  feasHng  " ;  —  The  4to.,  "  is  fasting:* 

"         "And  great  Troy  ^uieking'*  —The  folio  misprint* 
*«  shrinking:' 
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p.  83.  "Or  hedge  aside":— The  4t».  has,  "Or  turn  ufiide." 
A  forthright  was  a  straight  walk  in  a  garden  or  pleasure 
ground.  See  **  forthrights  and  meanders,"  The  Tcmp^^ 
Act  nL  Sc.  3. 

'  «« the  abject  rear  " :  —  The  folio  (in  which  only  this 

fine  simile  of  the  horse  is  found)  misprints,  **  abject  near." 

p.  84.      " toelcome  ever  smiles  " :  —  Folio  and  4to.  have, 

"  the  welcome/*  &c. 

"         **  And  give  to  dust  '* :  —  The  old  copies  misprint,  **  And 
goe"  &c.,  which  Pope  corrected. 

" sooner  catch  the  eye  " :  —  So  the  4to.    The  folio, 

**  begin  to  catch  the  eye,*'  which  is  a  very  marked  instanco 
of  a  certain  kind  of  printer's  error  —  the  words  having 
been  caught  from  the  preceding  line. 

n         « I one  of  Priam's  daugTUere  " : — This  was  Polyzena, 

in  marrying  whom,  according  to  one  of  the  post-Homerie 
accounts,  Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris. 

p.  86.  **Be  shook  to  atr":— Thus  the  4to. :  the  folio,  «<to 
airy  air,"  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mere  accidental 
repetition. 

p.  88.  **  Let  me  carry  another,"  &o. :  —  The  4to.  has,  **  Let 
me  hear"  &c. 


ACT  FOURTH. 

SCBNB  I. 

p.  89.  «•  —  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting  "  :  —  Thus 
the  4to.  The  folio  has,  "most  des^htJvFst,"  But  a 
comparison  of  this  line  with  the  next,  which  is  manifestly 
meant  to  correspond  to  it  in  construction,  leads  me  to 
regard  this  reading  as  a  mere  accidental  variation ;  al- 
though the  use  of  the  double  superlative  is  not  uncommon 
with  Shakespeare. 

p.  90.  "  —  a  flat,  tamed  piece  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  a  piece  or  vessel 
of  vapid  wine.  The  French  still  call  a  puncheon,  as  well 
as  an  apartment,  une  piice,  while  we  —  some  of  us,  at 
least  —  call  such  a  woman  as  Helen  a  piece. 

"         " eeuih  heavier  for  a  whore  "  :  —  The  folio  has, 

••  lohich  heavier,"  &c.  —  manifestly  a  misprint  fbr  the 
reading  of  the  text,  which  Mr.  Dyce  was  the  first  to 
propose. 

p.  91.  •<  We'll  hit  commend,"  &o.:  — The  folio  has,  «We]] 
not  commend,"  &c.,  for  the  management  of  which  hith* 
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trto  lee  the  Variormn  of  1821.  Plainly  we  liare  here 
the  common  misprint  of  *not'  for  'but.'  ParU  Bays, 
We  will  be  at  the  pains  of  commending  only  what  we 
intend  to  sell,  implying  an  intention  not  to  part  with 
EeUti.    So  in  Sonnet  X^. :  — 

<•  Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell." 

Scene  II. 

p.  92.  «<  As  tediously  as  Hell"  :•— Thus  the  4to. :  the  folio 
misprints,  «  As  Mdioualy." 

'         •«  You  bring  me  to  do"  :  —  See  the  Note  on  " I  would 
not  do  with  aU,"  Merehant  of  Venieet  Act  m.  Sc.  3. 

"  •*  ^—  <ih,  poor  eapoochio " ;  —  The  old  copies,  "  a 
poore  Chipochia"  —  *  a  *  standing,  as  it  often  does  in  old 
books,  for  *  ah,'  and  the  Italian  word  being  printed  about 
as  well  as  foreign  words  generally  are  in  ihe  early  edi- 
tions of  our  old  dramatists.  Capoechio  means  a  silly 
person,  a  simpleton ;  capoechio^  something  quite  different. 

p.  94.  ••  —  the  aeereta  of  Nature  "  :  —  Here,  as  often  else- 
where in  our  old  poetry,  *  secrets '  is  a  trisyllable.  The 
4to.  has,  "  the  secrets  of  neighbor  Pandar** 

SOXMB  lY. 

p.96.  ••And9to2m<0<A":  — So  the4to.  The  folio  misprints, 
«Andftofe»»." 

"         •• no  qualifying  dron  ** :  —  The  folio  has  •«  cross  ** 

«-a  misprint  hardly  worth*notice. 

"  •^Ah,  sweet  duek$"  ."—Boih  folio  and  4to.  have,  ••« 
sweet,"  &c. ;  and  the  folio  has  **ducke"  instead  of 
*  ducks' --errors,  these,  or  rather  irregularities,  almost 
too  common  to  require  notice  of  their  regulation. 

''         " O  heart,  O  heavy  heart "  :  —  The  old  copies, 

"  O  heart,  heavy  heart ; "  but  the  rhythm  leaves  us  no 
choice  as  to  accepting  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632,  ihe  line  being  plainly  *<  O  heart,  O  heart,  O  heavy 
heart."  In  the  same  volume  there  is  also  a  very  specious 
change  of  the  last  line  of  the  stave,  **  By  silence  nor  by 
speaking." 

p.  97.     «• so  stram*d  a  purity":  — Thus  the  4to.    The 

folio  has,  *<  so  atrtmge^"  &c. — a  mere  misprint  of  the  ear. 

''         *• and  diaeharge  of  oim  " ;  —  The  folio  misprints. 

•«  of  oir." 
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p.  98.  **  When  ahaU  we  aee  offtdn  ** :  —  The  folio  g^yes  Uiia 
speech  to  Ihnhta  by  a  maxufeflt  error.   The  4to.  is  correct. 

"  **  They're  loving  "  &c. :  —  The  folio,  in  which  only  this 
line  appears,  gives  the  passage  thus :  — 

"  Their  loving  well  composed,  with  gift  of  nature, 
Fiatoing  ana  swelling  ore  with  Arts  and  exercise." 

The  reading  which  I  have  given,  upon  my  own  motioiiy 
seems  to  me  to  require  neither  explanation  nor  defence. 

p.  99.      " the  high  lavoU  "  ;  —  See  the  Note  on  "  lavoltaa 

high/'  Henry  the  Fifth,  Act.  III.  Sc.  5. 

p.  100.  **  To  shame  the  zetd,**  &c. :  —  The  old  copies,  *<  the 
eecU**  The  words  were  easily  and  often  mistaken  for 
each  other.     The  correction  is  Warburton's. 

"  ♦♦  I'll  answer  to  my  lust  ** :  —  This  passage  seems  to 
be  corrupt ;  and  we  should  probably  read,  "  when  Fm 
hence  I'll  answer  to  my  host.**  But  »my  lust*  may 
mean  my  desire,  liking,  pleasure  —  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  That  in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  used 
now-a-days  is  altogether  arbitrary.  —  The  folio  accident- 
ally omits  *  you  *  in  this  line. 

p.  101.  **  Let  us  make  ready  straight "  :  —  The  folio  assigns  this 
line  to  Diomedf  with  obvious  error,  as  he  is  no  longer  on 
the  stage.  The  mistake  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  D 
only  as  the  prefix.     Malone  made  the  correction. 


Scene  V. 


n 


"Is  not  yomf  Diomed" :  —  The  folio,  "Is  not  young 
Diomed  ? "  which  is  obviously  wrong. 

p.  102.  "  [And  parted  thus  yoUf**  &c. :  —  This  line  is  omitted 
from  the  folio,  and  possibly  not  by  accident :  though  the 
occurence  of  so  peculiar  a  word  as  *  hardiment  *  in  the 
previous  line,  looks  like  a  preparation  to  rhyme  with 
with  *  argument  *  in  this. 

"  Men.  Both  take  and  give  " :  —  This  speech  is  assigned 
to  Patr[oclus]  in  the  old  copies,  with  manifest  error. 

p.  103.  "  Whyt  beg^  then  ** :  —  Johnson  "  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  " 
would  have  read,  "  Why,  beg  tico;  "  and  Mr.  Dyce,  who 
thinks  that  "  a  rhyme  was  surely  intended,"  proposes, 
"Why,  beg,  then,  do.'*  But  the  occurrence  of  a  rhyme- 
less  line  or  two  in  a  rhymed  passage  is  not  im^common  in 
the  works  of  our  old  dramatists ;  and  several  instances 
may  be  found  in  these  plays.  The  sixth  line  above,  for 
instance,  "  An  odd  man  lady,"  fcc,  is  without  a  rhyme ; 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  no  Ihie  is  lost. 
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p.  108.    **  Whm  Etkn  U  a  maid  again^  and  hu " :  —  The 

folio  has  a  long  dash,  without  other  point,  after  this  line 
AS  if  Ufyss&t  left  something  to  be  understood  or  oonjeo- 
tnred. 

•<  That  giTe  aeeosHng  welcome,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies 
hsTe,  **  a  eoaatmg  welcome,"  which  seems  to  me,  as  it  did 
to  Monck  Mason,  a  palpable  misprint  by  the  ear  for  the 
word  in  the  text.  Steevens'  explanation  that  **  a  coast- 
ing welcome  "  is  **  a  sidelong  glance  of  invitation,"  even 
if  accepted,  will  not  help  us  to  a  sense ;  for  to  read, 
"  that  give  a  sidelong  glance  of  invitation  ere  it  [i.  e., 
the  sidelong  glance,  &c.1  comes,"  is  nonsense.  We  have 
Sir  Toby  Belch**  authority  (Twelfth  Night,  Act  I.  Sc.  3) 
that  **  'accost'  is,  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail 
her ; "  and  thus  the  line  means.  That  give  bold  wooing 
welcome  ere  it  comes,  i.  e.,  stand  ever  ready  to  welcome 
it  when  it  does  come. 

p.  104.  " but  aeeurefy  done  "  :  —  i.  e.,  as  "Warburton  re- 
marked, with  an  overweening  consciousness  of  superiority 
and  safety.  In  the  old  copies  this  speech  is  assigned  to 
Affamemnotif  with  manifest  impropriety.  Theobald  re- 
stored it  to  Achillea,  The  mistake  was  probably  due  to 
the  prefix,  A. 

I  «• and  great  deal  cluprictn^"/— The  4to.,  with  leai 

force,  "ffttflpmtn^." 

"         ••  Or  else  a  breath  " :  —  The  folio  misprints,  *•  a  breach," 

p.  106.  •*  JTie  yotmgest  mm  of  Priam^"  &c. :  —  The  folio  givei 
this  passage  tibus :  — 

*<  The  yongest  sonne  of  Priam 
A  true  knight :  They  call  him  Troyhta, 
Not  yet  mature,"  &c. 

But  '<  they  call  him  Troilus  "  occurs  but  a  few  lines  below 
in  this  very  speech ;  and  there  seems  hardly  room  for 
doubt  that  here  its  presence  must  be  attributed  to  an 
accidental  transposition,  or  an  unauthorized  and  presiun* 
ing  attempt  to  complete  a  line  supposed  to  be  imperfect. 

"  «  Nor  dignifies  an  tmpurv  thought,"  &c. :  -*  The  4to. 
has  the  trifiing  misprint,  **  an  impare  thought,"  which 
becoming,  by  the  ear,  **  an  impair  thought "  in  the  foliot 
the  latter  has  strangely  been  retained  by  many  editors, 
even  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier,  who  trusted  to  Stee- 
vens* citation  of  the  use  of  *  impair '  as  an  adjective  by 
Chapman  in  his  Shield  of  AehiUea,  where  it  is  really  a 
substantive,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  already  pointed  out. 

p.  106.    ••yLy  eaered  aunt":  — *« It  is  remarkable,"  said  Vail^ 
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lant,  "that  the  GhreekR  give  to  the  uncle  the  title  of 
sacred,  69109.  Pcttrutu  avunctUua,  6  ngbc  ttot^^c  dtioci 
Oaz.  de  Senec. — patrutu  o  nqoq  fitirgog  dtio;,  tnnmeuhts, 
Budsei  Lexic.  —  Gtiog  is  also  used  absolutely  for  b  ngds 
naTQOf  Batog,  Eurip.  Iphig,  Tattrid.  1.  390. 

Jipt,  ** n  nov  rotiovvrag  diroc  'i^Qidtp  Softovg, 

And  Xenophontis  JTt^^ov  natdtioj  lib.  L  pasnm," 
—  Steevens  regarded  the  use  of  *  sacred '  in  this  passage 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  conjecture  that  **  this  play  was 
not  the  entire  composition  of  Shakespeare,  to  whom  the 
Grecism  before  us  was  probably  unkno^-n." 

p.  106.     •• Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  "  :  —  I  believe  that 

*  now '  has  dropped  from  the  end  of  this  line.  —  "  Now, 
by  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast,"  &c. 

"  •«  Not  Neoptolemue  so  mirable  "  :  —  Achilles*  son  was 
named  Pyrrhus  Neoptolemue ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  supposed 
that  <*  Shakespeare  considered  Neoptolemus  as  the  nomen 
gerUilUium,  and  thought  the  &ther  was  likewise  Achilles 
Neoptolemus."  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case. 

p.  107.  **  Great  Agamemnon  eomea  to  meet  us  here**:  —  Just 
before  this  speech  the  folio  has,  **  Enter  Agamemnon  and 
the  rest.**  But  Agamemnon  and  the  rest  are  upon  the 
stage  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scene.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  they  probably  remained  in  the  inner  or  second 
apartment  of  the  stage,  which  was  sometimes  shut  off  by 
a  curtain.  The  front  of  the  stage  was  probably  used  to 
set  out  the  lists ;  and  at  this  speech  by  Ajax,  Agamemnon 
and  the  other  Greeks  came  forward  into  the  arena  of  the 
fight. 

p.  108.  ••  And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits,"  &c, :  —  The  4to.  has, 
**  Despising  many  forfeits,"  &c. 

p.  109.  **  And  quoted  joint  by  joint "  :  —  As  in  "  And  how 
quote  you  my  folly  ?  "  Tuoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  H. 
Sc.  4. 

p.  110.  ♦«  You  may  have  every  day  enough,"  &c. :  —  The  folio 
accidentally  omits  *  have.* 

"         •• pelting  wars : "  —  i.  e.,  little,  insignificant  wars. 

p.  111..  " There  in  the  full  convive  we: **  —  The  folio  misprintSi 
••  convive  you** 

"         **  Beat  loud  the  tabourines  ** :  —  Here  the  4to.  reads,  — 


•♦ severally  entreate  him 

7b  taste  your  bounties,  let  the  trumpets  blowe. 


«> 
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ACT    PIPTH. 

Scene  1. 

p.  112.     " thon  core  of  envy":  —  The  4to.  has,   "thou 

ciir,"  &c. 

"         " Achilles'  male  varlet " :  —  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 

read,  •*  male  harlot"  most  superfluously ;  for  that  would 
not  have  needed  Ther sites*  explanation. 

" cold  palsies,  [raw  eyes^**  &c. :  —  The  folio  has 

merely,  **  cold  palsies,  and  the  liket  take  and  take  again." 

p.  113.     •• such  preposterous  discoveries**:  —  The    epithet 

*  preposterous  *  may  well  be  applied  to  such  a  creature 
as  Jhersites  says  Patrockis  is  believed  to  be  ;  but  for  » dis- 
coveries '  I  can  find  neither  a  fit  meaning  nor  a  substitute. 

*'         " sle7/*d  silk  "  :  —  i.  e.,  floss  silk,     Mantua-makers 

still  preserve  a  form  of  this  word  in  *  sleazy,'  which  they 
apply  to  any  material  very  loosely  woven.  The  4to.  has 
**8leave  silk,"  which,  as  Nares  remarks,  has  the  same 
meaning.  See  the  Note  on  •*  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care," 
Macbeth,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

''  *• one  that  loves  quails  *' :  —  From  the  propensities 

of  the  quaU,  its  name  was  applied  to  a  wantonly  amorous 
woman. 

Scene  II. 

• 

p.  116.     "  —  any  man  may  sing  her  if  he  can  take  her  cliff** :  - 
In  Cotton's  Virgin  Travesties  p.  60,  ed.  1664,  the  curious 
reader  *will  find  an  explanation  of  this  passage  which  I 
had  rather  not  quote  here.  —  The  folio  misprints,  ♦•may 
Jind her "  and  " her  Ufe" 

p.  118.     ••  —  and  potato  finger  " :  —  An  allusion  to  the  aphro- 
disiac qualities  formerly  attributed  to  the  potato. 

p.  1 19.     ** Nayt  do  not  snatch  it  from  me  *' :  —  These  words 

are  assigned  to  Diomed  in  the  old  copies;  —  improperly, 
as  Thirlby  pointed  out.  The  folio  omits  *  doth  *  in  the 
next  line. 

p.  120.     " but  that  that  likes  not  me  ** :  —  The  4t08.,  ••  that 

likes  not  you ;  **  and  possibly  so  the  author  wrote. 

"         •• th   attest  of  eves,"  &c. :  —  So  the  4to.     The 

folio,  by  a  misprint  of  the  ear,  •*  the  test  of  eyes." 

p.  121 .     *• O  madness  of  discourse  !  **  —  The  text  here  is  that 

of  the  4to.»  which  has  been  hitherto  adopted  without 
question,  and  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 

Toil.   IX.  K 
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reason  for  disturbing.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
without  a  doubt  that  we  owe  to  accident  or  sophistication 
the  following  reading  of  the  folio  :  — 

**  O  madness  of  discourse ! 
That  cause  sets  up,  with  and  against  thyself. 
By  foule  authority :  where  reason  can,"  &c. 

In  this  reading  « sets  *  is  used  for  *  sett'st '  —  a  common 
license  of  old  in  regard  to  the  second  person  singular 
present  indicative  of  verbs  ending  in  t, 

p.  121.  "As  Ariachne's  broken  woof":  —  The  superfluous  t 
can  better  be  retained  than  the  syllable  spared  from  the 
rhythm.  Steevens  suggested  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
written  Arachnea;  and  Malone  thought  it  extremely 
probable  that  he  pronounced  the  word  as  a  word  of  four 
syUables. 

'         *• are  bound  to  Diomed  "  :  —  The  4to.  has,  *»  are 

given  to  Diomed,"  which  suits  ill  with  *  knot,* 

p.  122.     *♦ as  much  a«  I  do  Cressid  love":  —  The  4to, 

accidentally  omitted  the  second  *as,*  which  is  needful 
both  for  sense  and  rhythm.  The  rhythm  was  perfected 
in  the  first  folio  by  printing  **  Cressida**  for  Cressid;  and 
finally  the  second  folio  perfected  the  sense  at  the  cost  of 
the  rhythm  by  reading,  **  as  1  do  Cressida  love." 

" his  concupy'* :  —  A  slang  word  for   *  concu- 
piscence.* 

•* a  castle  on  thy  head  "  :  —  A  close  cylindrical 

helmet  is  said  to  have  been  called  a  castle.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  easquetel, 

SCENB  HL 

p.  123.  **  By  [all]  the  everlasting  gods  "  :  —  The  folio  omits 
*  all,'  accidentally  without  a  doubt. 

p.  124.  **  For  toe  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts  "  :  —  i.  e., 
of  course,  because  we  would  give  much,  &c.  This  line, 
which  appears  only  in  the  folio,  is  there  printed  in  this 
very  coirupt  manner  :  — 

«« For  we  would  count  give  much  to  €u  violent  thefts." 

Tyrwhitt  made  the  correction,  which  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  context.  He  supposed  that  *  count  * 
crept  in  from  the  second  line  above,  and  that  *  as '  was  a 
misprint  of  *  use.' 

'         «* but  the  hrave  man  "  :  —  The  old  copies,  *♦  but 

the  deare  man,"  which  is  manifestly  wrong.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  Pope's  reading.    The  only  word 


'/ 
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which  suits  the  context  is  *  brave ; '  and  deare '  might 
be  misprinted  for  it,  or  caught  from  the  previous  clause, 
or  the  line  below. 

p.  124.     ** the  captive  Grecians  fall "  :  —  The  old  copies 

have,  by,  I  think,  an  error  of  the  press  common  enough, 
*•  the  captive  Grecian  falls,**  This  reading  Mr.  Dyce 
retains,  and  Mr.  Kobson  (apud  Byce)  justities  by  citing, 
*<And  God  said,  Let  us  make  tnan  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  &c.  Gen, 
i.  26.  But  in  this  passage  *  man '  is  used  for  *  mankind.' 
—  If  I  thought  that  an  editor  had  the  right  to  change 
the  text  upon  opinion,  I  should  read  *  caitiff  Grecians.' 
For,  was  Hector  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  captives } 
and  besides,  does  not  the  next  line  show  that  they  were 
slain  in  furious  battle  ? 

p.  125.     •* with  recourse  of  tears  "  :  —  i.  e.,  with  a  contin- 
uous coursing  of  tears. 

p.  126.    •*  Do   deeds  of  praise  "  :  —  The   4to.,   «  deeds  toarth 
praise." 

Scene  IY. 


128.     " the  Grecians  begin  " ;  —  The  old  copies  misprmt, 

**  the  Grecians  began,** 

"  •• now  the  sleeve  !  now  the  sleeve  !  "  —  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632,  with  more  than  plausibility,  has, 
**  now  the  sleeveless  I " 


Scene  Y. 

p.  129.     " The  fierce  Polydamust**   &c. :  —  Every  reader 

may  not  know  that  the  names  in  this  speech  are  those  of 
some  of  Priam's  sons. 

''         " The  dreadful  Sagittary  "  :  —  This  Sagittary  was 

no  more  nor  less  than  a  centaur  that  used  the  bow  —  the 
Sagittarius  of  the  Zodiac.  He  is  mentioned  both  in  the 
Destruction  of  Troye  and  by  Lydgate. 

"  •♦ the  scaled  sculls** : — Sculls  are  shoals  —  of 

E§h ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  line  quoted  by 
Steevens  from  the  26th  song  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion :  — 

"  My  silver-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep." 

'  •• the  strawy  Greeks  "  :  —  So  the  4to.    The  folio 

■usprints,  •*  straying  Greeks." 
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Scene  VI. 

p.  131.     ♦» I  will  not  look  upon  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  look  on. 

^  132.  "I  reck  not  though  thou  end,"  &c.: — The  4to.  has, 
••  though  /  end,"  &c. 

"  "  m  frush  it "  :  —  i.  e.,  I'll  break  or  crush  it :  —  from 
the  French  fioisser  rs  to  crush.  See  Richardson's  Die, 
in  V. 

Scene  Vll. 

p.  133.  ** execute  your  aims** :  —  The  folio  and  one  im- 
pression of  the  4to.  have,  **  your  arms."  SteeTens  con- 
jectured that  the  true  reading  was,  •*  your  aims  ;  "  and 
it  was  found  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
copy  of  the  4 to. 

Scene  IX. 

p  134.  **  Most  putrefied  core " :  —  Here  is  a  quibble  upon 
*  corps.'    See  the  Note  on  *  a  botchy  corps,'  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

—  and  dark*ninff  of  the  sun  "  :  —  The  folio  has  the 
trifling  misprint,  if  misprint  it  be,  **  and  darking"  &c. 

**  So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  \nexiY* :  —  *  Next,'  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  folio,  is  found  in  the  4to.  The  corrector 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  seeing  that  a  syllable  was 
needed,  read,  **  now,  great  Troy,  sink  down." 

••  Hark  !  a  retreat "  ;  —  The  4tos.,  «•  a  retire" 

"And,  stickler  like":  —  "A  stickler,"  says  Malone, 
"was  one  who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants,  when 
victory  could  be  determined  without  bloodshed."  He 
carried  a  wand  or  stick. 

♦• this   dainty  bait "  ;  —  Thus   the   4to.  —  "  this 

dainty  baite  ;  "  and  yet  all  modern  editors  read,  "  dainty 
bit,**  Mr.  Collier  only  mentions  the  error  of  the  folio, 
"  this  dainty  hed^**  but  Capell  gives  in  his  Various  Read- 
ings the  reading  of  both  4to.  and  folio.  This  little  matter 
would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  did  it  not  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  British  editors  fSeiiled  to  apprehend  the  force  of 
the  word  *  bait,*  which  is  used  in  America  to  mean  a 
lunch,  or  slight  repast;  something,  in  the  old-wive's 
phrase,  to  stay  the  stomach.  Achilles'  sword,  "  that 
frankly  [i.  e.,  freely,  generously]  would  have  fed,"  gets 
only  a  ♦*  bait,"  i.  e.,  is,  in  his  own  words,  only  "  half 
supp'd."  [Mr.  Dyce's  edition  which  has  been  published 
while  this  was  passing  through  the  press,  has  *  bait :  *  and 
see  Richardson's  Dictionary  in  v. 
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Scene  XI. 

p.  186.    " and  smile  at  Troy  "  :  —  So  the  old  copies.  Han- 

mer  read,  **  and  smite  at  Troy/'  which  reading,  based 
upon  a  supposed  occurrence  of  the  easiest  of  clerical  or 
typographical  errors,  is  so  in  accordance  with  the  context 
in  the  preceding  and  two  following  lines,  that  it  should 
be  accepted,  did  it  complete  a  sentence  which  as  a  whole 
we  coidd  receive  as  Shakespearian.  But  'smite  at'  is 
hardly  a  phrase  that  Shakespeare  would  use  to  express 
the  action  of  the  gods  when  sitting  upon  their  thrones. 

••  Cold  statues  of  the  youth  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
••  Cool  statues,"  &c. 

••  Thus  proudly  pight " : — i.  e.,  proudly  pitched. 

"  Hence  broker  "  :  —  As  to  the  meaning  of  *  broker, 
see  the  Notes  on  '*a  goodly  broker,'*  TYoo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Act  H.  Sc.  1.  This  speech,  and,  with  a  slight 
variation,  that  of  Pandarus  to  which  it  is  an  answer, 
appear  in  the  folio  at  the  end  of  Scene  3  of  this  Act. 
Xhey  came  there,  doubtless,  by  some  one  of  those  many 
inexplicable  accidents  to  which  manuscript  and  *  standing 
matter '  [i.  e.,  standinjc  in  type]  are  subject  in  the  printing 
office. 

p.  137.     ** our  endeaTOur  be  so  deair^d" :  —  The  4to.  has, 

••  so  loved." 

"         " in  your  painted  clothe  " ;  ^  See  the  Note  on  "  the 

painted  cloth,*'  Love^t  Labour^e  Loet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  475. 

«•  Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  " :  —  See  the  Note 
on  ••  Winchester  goose,"  First  Part  of  Henry  the  &ixth. 
Act  L  Sc.  8,  p.  252. 
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TTie  TVagcdy  of  Coriolanus  occupies  thirtj'  pages  in  the  folic 
of  1623,  viz.,  from  p.  1  to  p.  30  inclusive,  in  the  division  of 
tragedies ;  a  new  pagination  commencing  with  this  drama.  It  is 
there  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes,  and  is  without  a 
list  of  Dramatis  Persons.     Kowe  supplied  both  deficiencies. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AS  the  Chronidet  of  Hall  and  Holinslied  were  the  'great 
stoiehouses  whence  Shakespeare  drew  the  materials  for  his 
English  Historical  Dramas,  so  Plutarch's  Lives  (in  North's 
translation  from  the  French  version  of  Amiot)  furnished  him 
with  the  characters  and  the  incidents  which  he  worked  into  his 
Roman  Tragedies.  He  found  the  story  of  Coriolantu  in  North's 
I'lutarch ;  and  he  followed  it  closely,  even  to  the  occasional 
adoption  of  its  very  language.  The  tragedy  presents  but  one 
noteworthy  deviation  from  Plutarch's  story;  and  that  one  is 
trifling.  It  is  in  the  conduct  of  Conolanus  immediately  after  his 
entrance  into  the  house  of  Au/idtw,  (Act  IV.  Sc.  5.)  Plutarch 
shows  him  enduring  the  jeers  of  the  attendants  in  grand  and 
mute  disdain.  Shakespeare  makes  him  answer  them  ;  and  Plu- 
tarch's golden  silence  pales  even  Shakespeare's  speech  to  silver. 

l*his  play  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623  ;  and  as  no  men* 
tion  of  it  at  an  earlier  date  is  known,  and  it  is  without  allusions 
to  contemporary  matters,  the  period  of  its  production  cannot  b« 
determined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Its  style,  however, 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  Shakespeare's  later  years. 
It  was  probably  written  after  1610. 

Coriotantu  is  the  worst  printed  play  in  the  whole  first  folio. 
Every  page  of  it  is  spotted  with  corruption.  In  several  passages 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  gives  unwonted  aid  to  conjecture  in 
the  restoration  of  the  text ;  but  even  with  this  help  some  of  the 
<*onfusion  must  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

The  period  of  the  action  is  about  B.  C.  460.  The  remains  of 
ancient  art  teem  with  authorities  for  the  costume,  to  which  in 
the  Roman  plays  the  stage  should  adhere  strictly. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 

Caivs  Ma&oius  C0BIOLANU8,  a  nobie  Roman, 

T1TU9  Labtiub,  > 

CoMiNins  \  Oenerals  against  the  VoUeiant. 

Menenivs  Aobippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanos. 

SiciNius  Velutus,  >  „  ..  *  ,     «     . 

Junius  Brutus.      \  ^*'*^  »/  *^  ^'^ 

Young  Marcivs,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

TuLLUs  AuFiDius,  General  of  the  Voiseiam, 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidiiis. 

Conspirators  toith  Aufidius. 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 

Two  Volscian  Guards. 

VoLUMNiA,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
ViROiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valebia,  Friend  to  Yirgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Yirgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators,  Patricians,  ^diles,  lictors,  Sol- 
diers, Citizens,  Messengers,  Servants  to  Aufldius,  and  other 
Attendants. 

BCBNE.  partfy  in  Borne,  and  partht  in  the  Territariet  of  ths 

VoUdana  and  Aniiatea, 
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THE  TRAOEDY  OF 

CORIOLANUS 


ACT    I. 

Soxm  L  —  Rome.    A  Street. 

■Einter  a  company  of  mutinoiu  Citizens^  with  stave$^ 

eluhs^  and  other  weapons. 

First  Citizmn. 

BEFORE  we  proceed  any  farther^  bear  me  speak. 
All,     Speak,  speak. 
1   Cit,     You  are  all  resolVd  rather  to  die  than  to 
famish? 

All.     ResolVdy  resolVd. 

1  Cit.  First,  you  know  Cains  Mardns  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

All,     We  know't,  we  knoVt. 

1  Cit,  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  com  at 
our  own  price.     Is*t  a  verdict? 

AU,  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  be  done.  Away, 
away! 

2  Cit,     One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit,  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patri- 
cians, good.  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would  re- 
lieve us :  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity, 
while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they 
relieved    us   humanely;    but   they  think,  we    are   too 
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dear:  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  ouz 
misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance ;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  —  Let 
us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes : 
for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Cit,  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius 
Marcius  ? 

All,  Against  him  first:  he's  a  very  dog  to  the 
Commonalty. 

2  Cit,  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country  ? 

1  Cit,  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit,     Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft-conscienc*d  men 
can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did 
it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud; 
which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no  way  say  he 
is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations :  he  hath  &ult8,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [Shouts  within.']  What  shouts  are  these  ? 
The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  why  stay  we  prat- 
ing here  ?  to  th'  Capitol ! 

All,     Come,  come. 

1  Ci<«     Soft!  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenitts  Agbipfa* 

2  Cit,  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that  hatb 
always  lov'd  the  people. 
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1  CU,  He's  one  honest  enough :  would  all  the  rest 
were  sol 

Menenius,     What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  dubs  ?     The   matter  ?     Speak,  I  praj 
you. 

1  CiL  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  th'  Sen- 
ate :  they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we 
intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  shew  'em  in  deeds. 
They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they  shall 
know  we  have  strong  arms  too* 

Men.     Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest 
neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit,     We  cannot,  sir;  we  are  undone  already* 

Men,     I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  State;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.     For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.     Alack! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  th'  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cit,  Care  for  us  ?  —  True,  indeed !  —  They  ne'er 
car'd  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store- 
houses cramm'd  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury, 
to  support  usurers ;  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act 
established  against  the  rich,  and  provide  more  pier« 
cing  statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor. 
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If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will;  and  there's  all 
the  love  they  bear  us. 

Men.     Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accused  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale:  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stale  't  a  little  more. 

1  CiU  Well,  m  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must  not 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale ;  but,  an't 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men,     There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  mem- 
bers 
Rebell*d  against  the  belly;  thus  accus'd  it:  — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  th'  midst  o*  th'  body,  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answer'd, — 

1  CiU  Well,  sir. 

What  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men,     Sir,  I  shall  tell  you,  —  With  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Oit,  Your  belly's  answer?     What! 

The  kingly  croAvned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
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Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they  — 

Men,  What  then?  — 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks !  —  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

1  Cit.     — Should   by  the   cormorant    belly    be  re- 
strain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body,  — 

Men.  Well,  what  then? 

1  Cit.     — The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  beUy  answer  ? 

Men.  1  will  teU  you, 

K  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

I  Cit.     Y'are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd:  — 
*'True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
**  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first. 
Which  you  do  live  upon ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  but  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  th'  seat  o'  th'  brain ; 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.     And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  —  this   says   the   belly,  mark 
me,  — 

1  Cit.     Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  *'  Though  aU  at  once  cannot 

Bee  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
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From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 

And  leave  me  but  the  bran."     What  say  you  to'l? 

1  Cit.     It  was  an  answer.     How  apply  you  this^ 

Men,     The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members  :   for  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares ;  digest  things  rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  th*  Common,  you  shall  find. 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  firom  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves.  —  What  do  you  think  ? 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ?  — 

1  Cit.     I  the  great  toe  ?     Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men.     For  that    being   one    o*  the   lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  batde: 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.  — 

Enter  Caitjs  Mabcitjs. 

Hail,  noble  Marcius! 

Marcius.     Thanks.  —  What's   the  matter,  you  dis- 
sentious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Cit.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  ye  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.  —  What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you ; 
Tlie  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  to  you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
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Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  ofifence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.     Who   deserves   great- 
ness 
Deserves  jour  hate ;  and  jour  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  hin  eviL     He  that  depends 
Upon  jour  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  je !     Tmi t 

je  ? 
With  everj  minute  jou  do  change  a  mind. 
And  caU  him  noble  that  was  now  jour  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  jour  garland.     What's  the  matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  citj 
You  crj  against  the  noble  Senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  jou  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?  —  What's  their  seeking  ? 
Men,     For  com  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof,  thej 
saj. 
The  citj  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !     Thej  saj ! 

Thej'll  sit  bj  th'  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  th'  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,    and  who    declines ;    side   factions,  and 

give  out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  liieir  liking 
Below   their   cobbled   shoes.     Thej  saj,  there's  grain 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobilitj  laj  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  mj  sword,  Fd  make  a  quarrj 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  mj  lance. 

Men.     Naj,   these    are    all   most    thoroughlj   per« 
suaded ; 

TOL.   IX.  L 
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For  tbough  abundantly  they  lack  discretion, 

Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.     But,  I  beseech  you* 

What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,  They  are  dissolved.     Hang  'em  ! 

They   said   they   were   an-hungry;   sighM   forth  pro- 
verbs, — 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must  eat. 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only:  —  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings  ;  which  being  answer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make   bold  power   look   pale)   they  threw  their 

caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o*  th'  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them? 

Mar.     Five  tribunes,  to   defend   their  vulgar  wis- 
doms. 
Of  their  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not  —  'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof'd  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevaQ'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar,     Go ;  get  you  home,  you  fragments  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger,    Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar,  Here.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Mess,     The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar,     I  am  glad  on't :   then,  we  shall  have  moans 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity.  —  See,  our  best  elders. 
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Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Labtius,  and  other  Senators ; 
Junius  Bbutus,  and  Sicikius  Velutus. 

1  Senator.     MarciuSy  'tis  true,  that  you  have  lately 
told  us ; 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader. 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility; 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Cominius.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.     Were   half  to  half  the   world   by  th'  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  Fd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  iS^.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.     It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is; 

And  I  am  constant.  —  Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  TuUus'  face. 
What!  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

TUus.  No,  Caius  Marcius; 

m  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  t'other. 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred! 

1  Sen.    Your   company   to    th'  Capitol ;    where,  I 
know. 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

TU.  Lead  you  on: 

Follow,  Cominius;  we  must  follow  you; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Cam.  Noble  Marcius! 
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]  Sen.     Hence !     To  your  homes  I  be  gone. 

[^To  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

The    Volsces     haye     much     com :     take     these    rats 

thither. 
To  gnaw  their  garners.  —  Worshipful  mutineers. 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth:  pray,  follow. 

^Exeunt  Senators,  Com.,  Mas.,  Tit.,  and  Mx- 
NEN.     Citizens  steal  away. 

Sicinius.     Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Mar- 
cius  ? 

Brutus.     He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.     When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple,— 

Bru.     Mark*d  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunu. 

Bru.     Being  mov*d,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the 
gods. 

Sic.     Bemock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.     The  present  wars  devour  him  !     He  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic,  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.     But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  ainls. 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Bstter  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first;  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  tbe  General*s  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th*  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  *  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  ! ' 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well 
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Opinion,  that  '80  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not;  and  all  his  hvHttM 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  dispatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  addon. 

Bru.  Let's  along.  ^Exeunt, 


ScENB  n. 
Corioli.    The  Senate-House. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  Senators. 

1  Sm.     So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
l*hat  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Aufidiui,  Is  it  not  yours  f 

What  ever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?    'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
I  haye  the  letter  here;  yes,  here  it  is: —      [^Read$, 
**They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  East  or  West.     The  dearth  is  great; 
The  people- mutinous ;  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
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Whither  'tis  bent :  most  likely,  'tis  for  you. 
Consider  of  it." 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field. 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly. 

To  keep 'your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They   needs    must   shew    themselves ;    which    in    tlie 

hatching, 
It  seem*d,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere«  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  commission;  hie  you  to  your  bands. 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli: 

If  they  set  down  before  's,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They've  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Avf.  O,  doubt  not  that; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honoiurs. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shaU  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you! 

Auf.     And  keep  your  honours  safe! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell 
AU.    FarewelL  ^Exeunt. 
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SCEKfi    lU. 

Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Mascixts'  House. 

Enter  Volumkia  and  ViboiIiIA.     They  sit  down  on 

two  low  stools,  and  sew, 

Volumnia,  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son  were 
my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed  where  he  would  shew  most  love.  When 
yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my 
womb ;  when  youth  with  comeliness  pluck'd  all  gaze 
his  way;  when,  for  a  day  of  king's  entreaties,  a 
mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her  behold- 
ing ;  I,  —  considering  how  honour  would  become  such 
a  person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to 
hang  by  th'  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir,  —  was 
pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to 
find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence 
he  retum'd,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell  thee, 
daughter,  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he 
was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
proved  himself  a  man. 

Virgilia.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business.  Madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then,  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son :  I  therein  wotdd  have  found  issue.  Hear  me  pro- 
fess sincerely:  —  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my 
love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my 
good  Marcius,  I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly 
fat  their  coimtry,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out 
of  action- 
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Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gentlewoman.     Madam,  the   Lady  Valeria   is  ccnne 
to  visit  you. 

Vir.     'Beseech  you,   give  me   leave   to   retire   my- 
self. 

Vol,     Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum. 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  th'  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear, the  Volsces  shunning  him: 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus,  — 
**  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  born  in  Rome."     His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir,     His  bloody  brow?     O,  Jupiter,  no  blood! 

Vol,     Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending.  —  Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  l_Exit  Gent. 

Vir.     Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

Vol.     He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her  Usher. 

Valeria.     My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.     Sweet  Madam, -^— 

Vir.     I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both  ?  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What  are  you  sewing  here  ?  A  fine  spot, 
in  good  faith.  —  How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.     I  thank  vour  ladyship,  well,  good  Madamt 
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VoL  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Vol.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  1*11  swear,  'tis 
a  very  pretty  boy.  O*  my  troth,  I  look*d  upon  him 
o*  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  has  such  a  con- 
firm*d  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again ; 
and  after  it  again;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and 
up  again;  catch'd  it  again:  or  whether  his  fall  en- 
rag'd  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and 
tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammock'd  it ! 

Vol,     One  on  's  father's  moods. 

VaL     Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Ftr.     A  crack.  Madam. 

Vol.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must  hare 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vir,     No,  good  Madam;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

Vol.     Not  out  of  doors! 

Vol,     She  shall,  she  shaU. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I'll  not  over 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

VoL  Fie !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably. 
Come ;  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

Vir,  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her 
with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol,     Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
lore. 

Vol,     You  would  be  another    Penelope ;  yet,  they 

■ay,  all  the    yam  she    spun   in   Ulysses'  absence   did 

but  fill  Ithaca   full  of  moths.     Come:    I  would  your 

cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you  might 

eave  pricking  it  for  pity.     Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir,  No,  good  Madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 
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Vol.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  FU  tell  yoa 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,     O,  good  Madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you:  there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.     Indeed,  Madam  ? 

Val,  In  earnest,  it*s  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  speak 
it.  Thus  it  is:  —  The  Volsces  have  an  army  forth; 
against  whom  Cominius,  the  General,  is  gone,  with 
one  part  of  our  Roman  power:  your  lord,  and  Titua 
Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli;  they 
nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true  on  mine  honour;  and  so,  I  pray,  go 
with  us. 

Vir,  Give  me  excuse,  good  Madam ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol,  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

VaJ,  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would.  —  Fare  you  well 
then.  —  Come,  good  sweet  lady.  —  Pr'ythee,  Virgilia, 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o*  door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  at  a  word,  Madam ;  indeed,  I  must  not. 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Vol.     Well  then,  farewelL  {^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. 

Before  Corioli. 

EntSTy  with  drum  and  colours,  Mabcius,  Tittts  Lab- 
Tius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

Mar.    Yonder  comes  news:  —  a  wager,   they  have 

met. 
Lartius,     My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
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Afar.  'Tis  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mar.     Say,  has  our  General  met  the  enemy? 

Mess,     They  lie   in  view,  but   have   not  spoke  ai 
yet. 

Lart.     So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar.  rU  buy  him  of  yoiii« 

Lart.     No,  TU  nor  sell,  nor   give   him:   lend  you 
him  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years.  —  Summon  the  town. 

Mar.     How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.     Then   shall  we   hear  their  'larum,  and  they 
ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  Mends !  —  Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

TTiey  sound  a  parley.     Enter,  on  the  wallsy  two  Sena- 
tors, and  Others. 

TulluB  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls? 

1  Sen.     No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[^Drums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  we'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.     Our  gates. 
Which   yet   seem   shut,    we    have    but    pinn'd    with 

rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[^Alarvm  afar  off. 
^'here  is  Aufidius :  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar  O  I  they  are  at  it. 

Lart.     Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho ! 
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The  Volsces  enter,  and  pass  over. 

Mar*     They  fear  U8  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.  —  Advance,  brave 

Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.  —  Come  on,  my 

fellows : 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Volsce, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Volsces,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to  their  trenches. 
Enter  Marcitjs,  enraged. 

Mar.     All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You    shames  of    Rome!    you    herd  of —     Boils   and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  !     You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  Hell ! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear  !     Mend,  and  charge  home. 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you :  look  to't :  come  on ; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Volsces  and  Romans  enter,  and 
the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Volsces  retire  into  Cor- 
ioli,  and  Marcius  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,    now    the    gates    are    ope  :  —  now    prove    good 
seconds. 
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*TiB  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers:  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[Mabcius  enters  the  gates, 

1  Soldier.     Fool-hardiness!  not  I. 

2  Sol  Nor  I. 

3  SoL     See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[He  is  shut  in.     Alarum  continues. 
AU,  To  th'  pot  I  warrant  hinu 

Enter  Tittts  Labtitjs. 

Lart.     What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless, 

1  Sol.     Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  0  noble  fellow! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up.     Thou  art  lost.  Mar- 

.    cius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad* St  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 

Enter ^  from  the  gates,  Mabciits,  bleeding,  assaulted 

by  the  Enemy. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir  ! 

Lart.  O,  'tis  Marcius  ! 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[^They  charge,  and  all  enter  the  citv> 
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ScEins  V. 
Within  Corioli.     A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  toith  spoils, 

1  Roman,     This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom,     And  I  this. 

8  Rom.     A  murrain  on't!     I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Mabciits,  and  Tittjs  Labtitts,  with  a  Trumpet. 

Mar.     See  here  these   movers,  that  do  prize   their 
hours 
At  a  crack' d  drachm !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet    the   fight    be    done,  pack  up.  —  Down   with 

them !  — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  General  makes.  —  To  him  ! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city. 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed' st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.     Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.     To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
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Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords!     Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar,  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !     So,  farewell. 

Lart,     Thou  worthiest  Marcius  !  —  [Exit  Mabgjus. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
CaO  thither  all  the  officers  o*  th'  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.     Away!    [Exeunt 


SOSNS    VI. 

Near  the  Camp  of  Comikiub. 

^^  »  

Enter  CoMnairs  and  Forces,  ae  in  retreat. 

Com,     Breathe  you,  my  Mends.     Well  fought:  we 

are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charg*d  again.     Whiles  we  have  struck, 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends.  — Ye  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own. 
That  both   our  powers,  with    smiling   fronts  enconn* 

fring. 
May  gire  yon  thankful  sacrifice!  — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news  ? 

JKfeM.     The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  tmtbf 

MethinlUy  them  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is't  since? 
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Mess,     Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.     'Tis    not    a    mile ;    briefly    we    Heard   theii 
drums: 
How  could*  st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess,  Spies  of  the  VolscM 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Mabcius. 

Com.  Who's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  fiay'd?     O  gods! 
He  has  the  stand  of  Marcius,  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com,     The    shepherd   knows   not   thunder    from  a 
tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius*  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com,     Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O,  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo*d;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burn*d  to  bed  ward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriort, 

How  is  't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar,     As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees: 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat*ning  th*  other ; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 


] 
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Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches? 
Where  is  he?     Call  him  hither. 

Mar,  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  truth:  but  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file,  (A  plague !  —  Tribunes  for  them  ?) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevailed  you? 

Mar,     Will    the    time    serve  to  tell?     I    do    not 
think. 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Are  you  lords  o'  th'  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com,     Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought. 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar,     How  lies  their  battle  ?    Know  you  on  whieb 
side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marciui^ 

Their  bands  i'  th'  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust:  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  th'  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  Mends,  that  you  directly 
8ei  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but, 
Fillii^  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking.     Take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

TOL.    IZ.  X 
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Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing.  —  If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear*d ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

\Thty  all  shout^  and  wave  their  swords;  take 
Mm  up  in  their  arms^   and   cast  up  their 
caps. 
O  me,  alone !     Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsces  ?     None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
(Though  thanks  to  all,)  must    I  select   from  aU:   the 

rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey*d.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

Com,  March  on,  my  fellows: 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [^ExeimL 
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SCBNB    VII. 

The  Gates  of  CoriolL 

Titus  Labtius,  having  set  a  Chiard  upon  Cortoli^  go^ 
ing  toUh  Drum  and  Trumpet  toward  CoMnriirs  and 
Caitts  Mabchis,  enters  toith  a  Lieutenant,  a  part}^ 
of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.     So;    let  the  ports   be  guarded:   keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.     If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  if  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

lAeutenant,    Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lari.  Hence, 

And  shut  your  gates  upon  's.  — 
Onr  guider,  come;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us* 

[ExoiuU. 

BoxNx  vm. 

▲  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roman  and  the  V(d- 

scian  Camps. 

AlarwtL     Enier^  from  opposite  sides,  MABcnrs  and 

AUFIDIUS. 

Mar.    ril  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike: 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  .and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar,    Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave* 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after! 
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Au^.  If  I  fly,  MardoA, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar,     Within  these  three  hours,  Tullos, 
Alone  I  fought  in  jour  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas*d.     *Tis  not  my  blood. 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask*d:  for  thy  revenge. 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  th*  highest. 

Auf,  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here. — 

[^They  fight^  and  certain  Volsces  come  to  the 

'  aid  of  AtTFIBITTS. 

OfEcious,  and  not  valiant  — you  have  sham*d  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fightings  all  driven  in  by  MABcnm. 


ScisiOB  IX. 

The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum,  A  retreat  sounded^  Flourish,  Enter  at 
one  eide^  Comikius,  and  Romans ;  at  the  other  eide^ 
Mascitts,  udth  Ms  arm  in  a  searfj  and  other 
Romans. 

Com.     If  I    should   tell   thee   o'er   this   thy   day's 

work, 
Thou'ist  not  believe  thy  deeds ;  but  Til  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles, 
Wliere  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak*d,  hear  more ;   where  the  duU  TriV- 

unes. 
That  with  the  fasty  plebeians  hate  thine  honours. 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,  -— '  We  thank  the  gods. 
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Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  I '  -— ^ 

Yet  cam*8t  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 

Having  fully  din*d  before. 

Enter  Titus   LASTirrs,  toith  his   Power^  from  the 

pursuit. 

Lart  O  General, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Hadst  thou  beheld  — 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     1  have  done, 
As  you  have  done ;  that's  what  I  can :  induc*d 
As  you  have  been ;  that's  for  my  country : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving:  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
Tj  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that, 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.     Therefore,  I  beseech  you. 
In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Afar.    I  have   some  wounds   upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

Com.  Should  they  not« 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.     Of  all  the  horses, 
(Whereof   we    have    ta'en     good,    and    good    store) 

of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
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Before  the  common  distributioiiy 
A.t  your  only  choice. 

Mar,  I  thank  you,  General; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword:  I  do  refuse  it; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

\A  long  Flourish.     They  all   cry^  ^'Marciiul 
Marcius  !  *'  cast   up  their  caps   and  lances : 
CoMiNius  and  Labtius  stand  bare. 
May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane. 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
1*  th*  field  prove  flatterers !     Let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd    soodiing,   where   steel    grows 

soft 
As  th*  parasite's  silk ! 

Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  th*  wars ! 
No  more,  I  say.     For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil*d  some  debile  wretch. 
Which  without  note  here's  many  else  have  done. 
You  shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  lov*d  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc*d  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you: 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.     By  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,' we'U  put  you 
(Like  one    that   means   his   proper   harm)    in   mana- 
cles, 
Then    reason    safely    with    you.  —  Therefore,    be    il 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him, 
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With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and,  from  this  time* 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him, 
With  all  th*  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Mabcius  CojEiiOLANUs.  —  Bear 
Th*  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[^Flourish.     Trumpets  sounds  and  druau^ 

AIL     Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ! 

Mar.     I  will  go  wash; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:  howbeit,  I  thank  you, — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed;  and,  a£  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com,  So,  to  our  tent; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success.  —  You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Mar,     The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I,  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  General. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours.  —  What  is  *t  ? 

Mar.     I  sometime  lay  here  in  Corioli 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us*d  me  kindly : 
He  cri'd  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity.     I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  bcgg'dl 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart,    Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Afar.  By  Jupiter,  forgot :  — 
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I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.  — 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent. 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look*d  to.     Come.  [JSMtml. 


SCEKB   X. 

The  Camp  of  the  Volsces. 

A  Flourish.     Comets.     Enter  Tullits  Aufidius, 
bloody^  vjith  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.     The  town  is  ta'en ! 

1  Sol.     *Twill  be  deliver*d  back  on  good  condition. 

Auf.     Condition !  — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot, 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am.  —  Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  th'  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  —  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee  :  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me ; 
And  would* st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encount^ 
As  often  as  we  eat.  —  By  the  elements. 
If  e*er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his.     Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  sword  to  sword,  1*11  poach  at  him  some  way  % 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sol.  He's  the  Devil. 

Aitf.     Bolder,  though  not  so   subtle.     My  valour's 
poison*  d. 
With  only  suff'ring  stain  by  him;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.     Nor  sleep  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick,  nor  fane  nor  Capitol, 
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The  prayers  of  priests  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 

£mbarquements,  all,  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 

My  hate  to  Marcius.     Where  I  find  him,  were  it 

At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there. 

Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce    hand    in  's   heart.     Go    you  to   the 

city: 
Learn,  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1  5^2.  Will  not  you  go? 

AuJ.     I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove ;  I  pray 
you, 
CTis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  &2.  I  shall,  sir*        \ExeiuA, 


ACT   !!• 

SoBirx  L— -Rome.    A  Public  Place. 

jBnier  Menbioxts,  Sioiktcts,  and  Bbutus. 

'M.ENENWS. 

THE  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have  news  to-night 
Bru.     Good,  or  bad? 
Afen.     Not  acccnrding  to  the  prayer  of  the  people; 
Ibr  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.     Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 
Ifim.     Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

v8 
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Sic.    The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  plebeians 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.     He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men,  He*s  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall 
ask  you. 

Both  Tribunes.     WeU,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stor'd  with 
aU. 

Sic.     Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.     And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  —  I  mean  of  us  o* 
th'  right-hand  file  ?     Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.     Why,  how  are  we  censur'd? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now,  —  Will  yoa 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib.     Well,  well,  sir;  well. 

Men.  Why,  ^tis  no  great  matter ;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience :  give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry 
at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as  a 
pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius  for 
being  proud  ? 

Bru.     We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone  ;  for 
your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions  would  grow 
wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like,  for 
doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride :  0,  that  you 
could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves  1 
0,  that  you  could ! 
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Bru.     Wliat  then,  sir? 

Men,  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
muneriting,  proud, .  violent,  testy  magistrates  (alias, 
fools)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.     Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough,  too. 

Men,  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  with  not  a  drop  of 
alla3ring  Tyber  in  *t :  said  to  be  something  imperfect, 
in  favouring  the  first  complaint ;  hasty  and  tinder-like 
upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that  converses  more  with 
the  buttock  of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of 
the  morning.  What  I  think,  I  utter,  and  spend  my 
malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such  weals-men 
as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,)  if  the 
drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make 
a  crooked  face  at  it.  I  can  [not]  say,  your  worships 
have  deliver*d  the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in 
compound  with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables ;  and 
though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say 
you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that 
tell  [you]  you  have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in 
the  map  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it,  Chat  I  am  known 
well  enough,  too  ?  What  harm  can  your  bisson  con- 
rpectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known 
weU  enough,  too  ? 

Bru,     Come,  sir,  come  ;  we  know  you  weU  enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves*  caps  and 
legs :  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a  fosset- 
■eller,  and  then  rejourn  the  controversy  of  three-pence 
to  a  second  day  of  audience.  —  When  you  are  hear- 
ing a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance 
to  be  pinch*d  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like 
mummers,  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience. 
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and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  con- 
troversy bleeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hear- 
ing :  all  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  caUing 
both  the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  pair  of  strange 
ones. 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be 
a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and  your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff 
a  botcher*s  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass*8 
pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  ia 
proud ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your 
predecessors  since  Deucalion,  though,  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  *em  were  hereditary  hangmen. 
Good  den  to  your  worships :  more  of  your  conversa- 
tion would  infect  my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of 
the  beastly  plebeians.  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my 
leave  of  you.  [Beutus  and  Sicinius  retire. 

Enter  Volitiixia,  Viboilia,  and  Valebia,  and  other 

Ladies. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  moon, 
were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you  follow 
your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.     Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius,  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee.->- 
Hoo  I  Marcius  coming  home  ? 
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Two  Ladies.     Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol,  Look,  here*8  a  letter  from  him :  the  State 
hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night.  — 
A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I 
■aw  it. 

Men,  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  Up 
at  the  physician:  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Qalen  is  but  empiricutic,  and,  to  this  preservative,  of 
no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not 
wounded?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir,     O,  no,  no,  no  I 

Vol,     O,  he  Lb  wounded;  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much.  —  Brings 
a  victory  in  his  pocket  ?  —  The  wounds  become  him. 

Vol,  On's  brows :  Menenius,  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men,     Has  he  disciplin'd  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol,  Titus  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men,  And  'twas  time  for  him  too;  Fll  warrant 
him  that:  an  he  had  stay'd  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidius'd  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli,  and 
the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  Senate  possessed  of 
this? 

Vol,  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yes:  the 
Senate  has  letters  from  the  General,  wherein  he  gives 
my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Vol,     In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him. 

Men,  Wondrous :  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with* 
DUt  his  true  purchasing. 
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Vir.     The  gods  grant  them  true  I 

Vol,     True !  pow,  waw. 

Men.  True !  YU  be  sworn  they  are  true.  — Whore 
is  he  wounded  ?  —  God  save  your  good  worships  1 
[^To  the  Tribunes,  w?io  come  forward.^  Marcius  is 
coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud.  — 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  T  tW  shoulder,  and  i*  th*  left  arm :  there  will 
be  large  cicatrices  to  shew  the  people  <  when  he  shall 
stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
Tarquin  seven  hurts  i'  th'  body. 

Men.  One  i'  th'  neck,  and  two  i'  th'  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.,  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven:  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave.  [-4  sJiout  and  JlourishJ]  Hark  !  the 
trumpets. 

Vol.     These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,     being     advanc'd,    declines,     and    then    men 
die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominiits  and 
Titus  Labtitjs  ;  between  them,  Cobiolanus,  crovmed 
with  an  oaken  garland ;  with  Captains,  Soldiers, 
and  a  Herald. 

Herald.     Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli's  gates :  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  :  — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus!    [^Flourish. 

All.     Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus. 
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Cariolanus.     No  more  of  this ;  it  does  offend  my 
heart: 
Pray  now»  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother,-— 

Cor.  O, 

You  have,  I  know,  petitioned  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [£nee2s. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  J^arcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it  ?     Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 
But  O,  thy  wife  — 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?     Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee  I 

Cor.     And  live  you  yet  ?  —  O  my  sweet  lady,  par- 
don. [^To  Valesia. 

Vol.    I  know  not  where    to   turn :  —  O  !    welcome 
home ; 
And  welcome.  General ;  —  and  y*  are  welcome  all. 

Men.     A    hundred    thousand    welcomes:    I    could 
weep. 
And  I  could   laugh;    I  am   light,  and  heavy.     Wel- 
come! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on  *8  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee !  —  You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet,  by  the  faith  (if  men. 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  will 

not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome,  warriors  I 
VVe  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle;  and 
The  fiaults  of  fools,  but  folly. 
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Com,  Ever  right. 

Cor.     Menenius,  eyer,  ever. 

Her.     Give  way  there,  and  go  on ! 

Cor.  Your  hand,  —  and  yours: 

[To  his  Wife  atid  Mother* 
Bre  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv*d,  not  only  greetings. 
But,  with  them,  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  liVd 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not. 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol! 

[^Flourish.     Comets.     Exeunt  in  state,  as  be^ 
fore.     The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.     All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  *bout  her  reechy  neck, 
ClamVring  the  walls  to  eye  him:    stalls,  bulks,  win- 
dows. 
Are  smother*d  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors*d 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shewn  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely-gauded  cheeks  to  the  wanton  %iHiSl 
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Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic,  On  the  sudden 

1  warrant  him  Consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may« 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic,     He  cannot  temp*rately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru,  In  that  there's  comfort 

Sic,     Doubt   not,    the    commoners,    for    whom    we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new*  honours ; 
Which  that  he*ll  give  them,  make  I  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do  *t. 

Bru,  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  th'  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility; 
Nor  shewing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wouikb 
To  th'  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  *Tis  right. 

Bru,     It    was    his    word.     O,  he    would    miss   it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o*  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better, 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru,  'Tis  most  Hke,  he  will. 

Sic,     It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills, 
A  sure  destruction. 

VOL    rx.  V 


' 
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Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that  to  *s  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camels  in  their  war,  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
ShaU  touch  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want. 
If  he  be  put  upon  't ;  and  that's  as  easy, 
As  to  set*  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble;  and  their  blaze 
ShaU  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.     You    are    sent    for    to    the   Capitol.     'Tib 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul.     I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak:  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd;  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove's  statue,  and  the  Commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts. 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  th'  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sie.  Have  with  you.    {^Exeum. 
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SOBKB    II. 

The  Same.     The  Capitol. 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1  Officer.  Comsj  come ;  they  are  almost  here.  How 
many  stand  for  consulships? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say ;  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he's  vengeanoe 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that  have  flattered  the  people,  vho  ne'er  loved  them; 
and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know 
not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not 
why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  a  ground.  Therefore, 
for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets 
them  plainly  see  't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love 
or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither 
good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  greater 
devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him,  and  leaves 
nothing  undone  that  may  fully  discover  him  their  op- 
posite. Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he 
dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country; 
and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those, 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  farther  deed  to  have  them  at 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report:  but  he  hath  so 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in 
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their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and 
not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  in- 
jury ;  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving 
itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off.     No   more    of  him:    he    is    a   worthy   man. 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  Enter,  with  Lictors  before  them^  Coxnrnm, 
Menenius,  CoBiOLAiHTS,  otJier  Senators,  Sicnaus 
and  Bbutus.  The  Senators  take  their  places ;  the 
Tribunes  take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.     Having  determin'd  of  the  Volsces,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.     Therefore  please  yoa« 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  Consul  and  last  General 
In  our  well-found  successes  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here  both  to  thank  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Comimns: 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think 
Rather  our  State's  defective  for  requital 
Than  we,  to  stretch  it  out.     Masters  o*  th*  peq»le, 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after, 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 
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Bru,  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz*d  them  at. 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  offi 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent.     Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly ; 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  b?  their  bedfellow.  — 
Worthy   Cominius,  speak.  —  [Cobiolantjs   rises,  and 
offers  to  go  away."]     Nay,  keep  your  place. 

1  Sen.     Sit,  Coriolanus :  never  shame  to  hear 
WTiat  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon  : 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  but,  your  people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.     I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th' 
sun,  * 

When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [^Ea^it. 

Men.  Masters  of  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one),  when  you  now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour 
Than  one  on's  ears  to  hear  it?  —  Proceed,  Cominiuf 
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Com.     I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Coiiolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.  —  It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.     At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others  :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him.     He  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  th'  Consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  th'  field ;  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland.     For  this   last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  he  stopp'd  the  fliers, 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport.     As  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem:  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  :  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries.     Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  ofi", 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Ck)rioli  like  a  planet.     Now  all's  his ; 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  :  then,  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
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He-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  called 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men,  Worthy  man . 

1  Sen.     He  cannot  but  with  measure   fit  the  hon- 
ours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com,  Our  spoils  he  kick*d  at; 

And  looked  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  th*  world:  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give,  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

Men.  He*s  right  noble* 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.     He  doth  appear. 

Enter  Cobiolantxs. 

Men.    The  Senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleased 
To  make  thee  Consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  overleap  that  custom;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give   their  suffirage:   please 

you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sie.  Sir,  the  people 
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Must  have  their  Toices ;  neither  wil'  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to  't : 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom,  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  thatf 

Cor.     To     brag    unto    them,  —  thus    I    did,    and 
thus ; — 
Shew  them  th*  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  — 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon  *t.  — 

We  recommend  to  you.  Tribunes  of  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them:  —  and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.     To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[Flourish,     Exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.     You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.     May  they  perceive  *s  intent !     He  will  require 
them, 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come ;  we*ll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here:  on  th'  market-place, 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [Exeunt 
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SCEKE  III. 

The  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  seoeral  Citizens. 

1  Cit,  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought 
not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cil,     We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

8  CU.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do:  for  if 
he  shews  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingrati- 
tude is  monstrous,  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in- 
grateful  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ; 
of  the  which  we,  being  members,  should  bring  our^ 
selves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  serve :  for  once  we  stood  up  about  the 
com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed 
multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  call'd  so  of  many ;  not  that 
oar  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  colour'd : 
and  truly,  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out 
of  one  skuU,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ; 
and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once 
to  all  the  points  o*  th*  compass. 

2  CiL  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

8  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will:  'tis  strongly  wedg'd  up  in  a  block-head; 
bat  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  southward. 
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2  Cit.     Why  that  way  ? 

3  CU.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where,  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  wonld 
return,  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee  a 
wife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks:  —  you 
may,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man.  Here  he  comes,  and  in  the 
gown  of  humility:  mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not 
to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him  where  he 
stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's  to 
make  his  requests  by  particulars ;  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own 
voices  with  our  own  tongues : .  therefore,  follow  me,  and 
ril  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

AU.     Content,  content.  [^ExemU» 

Enter  Cobiolanus  and  Mbkekius. 

Men.     O    sir,   you   are   not  right:   have   you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  *t  ? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say?-s- 

I  pray,  sir,  —  Plague  upon  *t !  I  cannot  bring 
My    tongue    to    such    a    pace.  —  Look,    sir  ;  —  my 

wounds ;  — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  th'  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods! 

You    must    not    speak    of   that:     you    must    desire 

them 
To  think  upon  you. 
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Cor.  Think  upon  me  ?     Hang  'em ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all: 

I'll   leave    you.     Pray  you,   speak   to    them,   I   pray 

you. 
In  wholesome  manner.  [^Exit. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  dean.  —  So,  here  comes  a  brace. 

Enter  two  Citizens. 

Yjou  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  CU.  We  do,  sir :  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you 
to.'t. 

Cor.     Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.     Your  own  desert? 

Cor.     Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.     How!  not  your  own  desire? 

Cor.  No,  sir ;  'twas  never  my  desire  yet,  to  trouble 
the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  WeU  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  th'  consul-i 
ship  ? 

1  CU.    The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly?  Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha*t:  I  have 
wounds  to  shew  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in  private. 
—  Your  good  voice,  sir;  what  say  you? 

2  Cit.     You  shall  ha't,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir.  —  There  is  in  all  two  worthy 
voices  begg'd. — I  have  your  alms:  adieu. 

1  Cit.     But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.    An  'twere  to  give  again, — but  'tis  no  matter. 

[^Exeunt  the  two  Citizens. 
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Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor,  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  Consul,  I  have  here  the 
customary  gown. 

3  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.     Your  enigma  ? 

3  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scouj^e  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends:  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuoi^, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will,  sir, 
flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the  people,  to  earn  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them :  'tis  a  condition  they  account 
gentle ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  in- 
sinuating nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly : 
this  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  *beseech  you,  I  may  be  Consul. 

4  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  there- 
fore give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  shewing 
them.  I  wiU  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  Cit.     The  (jfods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily. 

\_Exeuni, 

Cor.     Most  sweet  voices  !  — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
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Their  needless  vouches  ?     Custom  calls  me  to't :  — 
\Miat  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do*t, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap*d 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer.  —  Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus.  —  I  am  half  through: 
The  one  part  suffer' d,  the  other  will  I  do. 
Here  come  more  voices.  — 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Your  voices:  for  your  voices  I  have  fought; 
Watch' d  for  your  voices;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of:  for  your  voices. 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 
Your  voices :  [for]  indeed,  I  would  be  Consul. 

5  Cit.     He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.     Therefore,  let  him  be  Consul.     The  gods  give 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the  people 

All.     Amen,  amen.  — 
Ood  save  thee,  noble  Consul!  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voices! 

Enter  Menenius,  with  Bbuttts  and  Siciuitts. 

Men.     You   have   stood    your   limitation;    and  the 
Tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice:  remains 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.     The  custom  of  request  you  have  dischargM 
He  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 
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Cor,     Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic,  There,  Coriolanua. 

Cor,     May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic,     You  may,  sir. 

Cor,     That    Til    straight ;    and,    knowing    myself 
again, 
Repair  to  th*  senate-house. 

Men,     m  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along? 

Bru.     We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic,  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Cobiol.  and  Menek. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at 's  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.     Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Enter  Citizens. 

Sic,     How  now,  my  masters !    have  you  chose  this 
man? 

1  Cit,     He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru,     We    pray    the    gods    he    may    deserve   your 
loves. 

2  Cit,     Amen,  sir.     To  my  poor  unworthy  notice, 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit,  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  down-right. 

1  Cit,     No,  *tis    his  kind  of    speech;    he    did   not 

mock  us. 

2  Cit,     Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says. 
He  us'd  us  scornfully:  he  should  have  shew'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for's  country. 

Sic,     Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

All,  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

3  Cit,     He   said,  he   had  wounds,  which  he   could 

shew  in  prii-ate; 
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And  with  his  hat  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 

"  I  would  be  consul,"  says  he  :  "  aged  custom. 

But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 

Your  voices  therefore."     When  we  granted  that. 

Here  was,  —  "I  thank  you  for  your  voices,  —  thank 

you, — 
Your  most    sweet  voices:  —  now  you   have  left  youf 

voices, 
I  have  no  farther  with  you."  —  Was  not  this  mockery  ? 

Sic,     Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see't. 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  jrield  your  voices  ? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lessoned,  —  when  he  had  no  power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  State, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
r  th'  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  th'  State, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  th'  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.     You  should  have  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

iStc.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  joa  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
And  tri'd  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  caU*d  you  up,  have  held  him  to. 
Or  elMC  it  would  have  gall*d  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  raget 
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You  should  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt, 
When  he  did  need  your  loves  ?  and  di  you  think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
When   he    hath    power    to    crush  ?     Why,  had    }oai 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  leotorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  deni'd  the  asker ;  and,  now  again. 
Of  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  su'd-for  tongues  ? 

3  Cit,     He's  not  confirm' d ;  we  may  deny  him  yet. 

2  Cit.     And  will  deny  him: 
I'll  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cii.     Ay,  twice    five   hundred,  and    their   friends 
to  piece  'em. 

Bru.     Get    you    hence    instantly;    and    tell    those 
friends, 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for.  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Y'our  ignorant  election.     Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you,  but  your  loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance,  which 
Most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 
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Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  Tribunes;  that  we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections;  and  that  your  minds, 
Pre-occupi'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do, 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  Consul.     Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru,     Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures  to 
you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continu'd,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, — 
The  noble  house  o*  th*  Marcians ;  irom  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  King. 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither; 
[And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people,] 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  [chosen]  censor. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic,  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath,  beside,  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances ;  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Vour  sudden  approbation. 

Bru,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done  '* 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on ; 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  th'  Capitol. 

All.  We  'will  so:  almost  all 

Repent  in  their  election.  [^Exeunt  Citizens 

VOL.    IX.  O 
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Bru.  Let  them  go  on: 

This  mutiny  vfere  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater, 
[f,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  th'  Capitol : 

Come,  we*ll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  th*  people  : 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [^Elxeunt. 


ACT    III. 

ScEKB  I. — Rome.     A  Street. 

Comets.    Enter  Cobiolaxus,  Menenius,  Comixius, 
Titus  Labtitjs,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

COMIOLANUSU 

TULLUS  AUFIDIUS,  then,  had  made  new  nead  ? 
Lart.     He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was  which 
caused 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So,  then,  the  Volsces  stand  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  roid 
Upon  's  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn.  Lord  Consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.     On    safe-guard   he    came    to   me ;    and  did 
curse 
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Against  the  Vobces,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town:  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor,     Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

LarU  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor,  How?  what? 

Lart,     How    often    he    had   met    you,    sword    to 
sword ; 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call*d  your  vanquisher. 

Cor,  At  Antium  lives  hef 

Lart,    At  Antium. 

Cor,    I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully.  —  Welcome  home. 

[^To  Labtixts. 

Enter  Sicnairs  and  Bsutits. 

Behold!  these  are  the  Tribunes  of  the  people. 

The   tongues   o*   th'   common   mouth.     I   do   despise 

them. 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  farther. 

Cor,     Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.     It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  c»n:  no  farther. 

Cor,     What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men,  The  matter  ? 

Com.    Hath  he  not  pass*d  the  Nobles  and  the  Com- 
mons? 

Bru,     Cominius,  no. 

Cor,  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

Sen,     Tribunes,  give  way :   he  shall   to  th*  market- 
place. 

Bru,     The  people  are  incensed  against  him. 
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Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor,  Are  these  your  herd?  — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ?  —  What  are  youi 

offices  ? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth  ? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  i 

Men,  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor,     It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility: 
Suffer  *t,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru,  Call  't  not  a  plot: 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of  late. 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd; 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  caU*d  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,     Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru,  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor,     Have  you  informed  them  sithence  ? 

Bru,  How !  I  inform  them ! 

Cor,     You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru,  Not  unlike, 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor,     Why,  then,  should  I   be  consul?     By  yond* 
clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic,  You  shew  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  Consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  Tribune. 


i      "- 
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Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.     The   people    are    abus'd.  —  Set    on.  —  Thii 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv*d  this  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely 
r  th'  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  wiU  speak  't  again  — 

Men.     Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.     Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.  —  My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons:  — 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves.     I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  Senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which   we    ourselves    have   plough* d   for,  sow*d,  and 

scattered. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number : 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

Sen.     No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How  !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  they  decay  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  o'  th*  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sie.  'Twere  well 

We  let  the  people  know  't 
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Mtn.  What,  what?  hU  choler? 

Cor.     Choler ! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  farther. 

Cor.  Shall  remain!  — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows?  mark  yea 
His  absolute  '  shall '  ? 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall  1 

O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians!  why. 
You  grave  but  reckless  Senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  '  shall,'  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  th'  monster,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say,  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  impotence :  if  none,  revoke 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learn'd. 
Be  not  as  common  fools;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  plebeians. 
If  they  be  senators ;  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great'st  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.     They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  *  shall,' 
His  popular  '  shall,'  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  himself, 
It  makes  the  Consuls  base!  and  my  soul  aches. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  th'  other. 

Cam.  Well  —  on  to  th'  market-plaoe. 
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Cor,     Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o*  th*  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us*d 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men,  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that 

Cor.     Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power, 
I  say,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  State. 

Bra,  \\n17,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  I'll  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know  the  corn 
Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for  't.     Being  press'd  to  the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  State  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of  service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  i'  th'  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.     Th'  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  Senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive  - 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesy?     Let  deeds  express 
What's    like    to    be    their    words:  —  "We    did    re- 
quest it; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands."  —  Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears;  which  will  in  time 
Break  ope  the  locks  o'  th'  Senate,  and  bring  in 
The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru,    Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Car*  No,  take  morer 
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What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 

Seal  what  I  end  withal !  —  This  double  worship,  — 

Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 

Insult  without  all  reason  ;  where  gentry,  ti*le,  wisdom, 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  general  ignorance,  —  it  must  omit 

Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness.     Purpose  so  barr'd,  it  follows, 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  therefore,  beseech  you^ 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet. 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't,  that  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 

Thafs  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue :  let  them  not  lick 

The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.     Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  State 

Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 

For  th'  ill  which  doth  control 't. 

Bru,  Has  said  enough. 

Sic,     Has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor,     Thou  wretch !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee !  — 
What    should  the  people    do   with    these   bald  Trib- 
unes ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  th'  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen :  ir  a  hotter  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said,  it  must  be  meet, 
And  tlirow  their  power  i'  th*  dust. 

Brti,     Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  This  a  consul?  no. 
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Bru,     The  -^diles,  ho  !  —  Let  him  be  apprehended. 

Sic,     Go,  call  the  people ;  [_Exit  Beutxjs.]  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  th'  public  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor,  Hence,  old  goat! 

Senators  and\  ^,^  ,„ 

Patri^nans.    /  ^^  "  '""«*y  ^""- 

Com,  Ag*d  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,     Hence,  rotten   thing,   or   I   shall   shake   thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic,  Help,  y^  citizens. 

Enter  Brutus,  tlie  JSdiles,  and  a  rdbhle  of  Citizens. 

Men,     On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic,  Here's  he  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru,  Seize  him,  ^diles. 

Citizens.     Down  with  him!  down  with  him! 

[Several  speeik, 

2  Sen,  Weapons  !  weapons  !  weapons ! 

[77(^y  all  bustle  about  Coriolaxus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens !  —  what  ho !  — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Citizens,     Peace,  peace,  peace !   stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men,     What  is  about  to  be  ?  —  I  am  out  of  breath  ; 
Confusion's  near:  I  cannot  speak.  —  You,  Tribunes 
To  the  people,  —  Coriolanus,  patience:  — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me  !  people,  peace  ! 

Citizens.     Let's  hear  our  Tribune :  —  Peace !  Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic,    You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties: 
o« 
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Marcius  would  have  all  from  you;  MarciuA, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam*d  for  consul. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie  : 

This  is  thy  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Sen,     To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic,     What  is  the  city,  but  the  people? 

Citizens.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.     By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'^ 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Citizens.  You  so  remain. 

Men.    And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com.     That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  deatb 

Bru.     Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it.  —  We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  th'  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  th'  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thenc« 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  ^diles,  seize  him. 

Citizens.     Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

'Beseech  you.  Tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

JEdiles.     Peace,  peace! 

Men.     Be    that    you    seem,    truly    your    country's 
friends. 
And  temp'rately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 
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That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where    the    disease    is   violent.  —  Lay    hands     upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Ctnr.  No;  I'll  die  here. 

[^Drawing  his  moord. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting: 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.    Down  with   that  sword!  —  Tribunes,  with- 
draw a  while. 

Bru,  'Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help  Marcius,  help. 

You  that  be  noble;  help  him,  young,  and  old! 

Citizens,     Down  with  him!  down  with  him! 

[/n  this  mutiny^  the  Tribunes,  the  ^diles^  and 
the  People,  are  heat  in. 

Men,     Go,  get  you  to  your  house :  be  gone,  away ! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  g^ne. 

Cor.  Stand  fast; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.     Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men,  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.     Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com,     Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor,     I  would  they  were  barbarians,  —  as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd,  not  Romans,  —  as  they  are 

not. 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  th'  Capitol !  — 

Men.  Be  gone; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue: 
One  time  will  owe  another. 
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Cor,  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men,  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  o*  th'  best  of  them;    yea,  the   two 
Tribunes. 

Com,     But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic; 
And  manhood  is  call*d  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric.  —  Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o*erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men,  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

ril  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patcb*d 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

\Exeunt  Cohiolakus,  Cominius,  and  Others. 

1  Patrician,     This  man  has  marr*d  his  fortune. 
Men,     His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or    Jove    for  's  power    to  thunder.     His    heart's    his 

mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  \_A  noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat,  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 
Men,     I  would  they  were  in   Tyber!  —  What,  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair? 

Enter  Bbuttts  and  SiciNins,  with  the  Rabble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 
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Men.  You  worthy  Tribunes, — 

Sic.     He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands :  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  farther  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  naught. 

1  Cil,  He  shall  well  know. 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Citizens,    He  shall,  sure  on  't. 

Men,     Sir,  sir, — 

Sic,     Peace ! 

Men.     Do  not  cry  havock,  where  you  should  but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  't,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak.  — 

As  I  do  know  the  Consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. — 

Sic.  Consul !  — what  Consul  ^ 

Men.     The  Consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru,  He  Consul! 

Citizens.     No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.     If,  by  the  Tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  farther  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  "  Speak  briefly  then , 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  viperous  traitor.     To  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  our  danger,  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death:  therefore,  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid« 
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That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own! 

Sic.     He*8  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men,     O,  he's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?     The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country. 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do  't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  o'  th'  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.     Merely  awry.     When  he  did  love  his  country. 
It  honour' d  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Bru.  We'll  hear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence. 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature. 
Spread  farther. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels.     Proceed  by  process ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out. 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so,~ 

Sic.     What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  -^diles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ?  —  come !  — - 

Men.     Consider  this :  —  he  has  been  bred  i'  th'  war« 
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Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooFd 
In  bolted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
m  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form,« 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen.  Noble  Tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way:  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.     Meet  on  the  market-plac'e.  —  We'll  attend  you 
there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men,  m  bring  him  to  you. — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.     [To  tJie  Senators.]     He 

must  come, 
r)r  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  &fi.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene  H. 
A  Room  in  Cosiolaktts'  House. 

Enter  CobioIiAitus  and  Patricians. 

C&r,     Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears :    present 
me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
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Below  the*beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pdt.    I  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.     I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  farther,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals ;  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.     I  talk  of  you  : 

[To  Volumnia. 
Why   did    you    wish   me    milder  ?     Would   you   have 

me 
False  to  my  nature?     Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol,  O,  sir,  sir,  sir! 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.     You  might  have  been  enough  the  man   you 
are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  them  how  you  were  disposed. 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol.     Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Mexehius  and  Senators. 

Men.     Come,    come ;    you    have    been    too    rough, 
something  too  rough :  * 

Vou  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

I  Sen.  There's  no  remedy; 
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I'nless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  mid'st,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsell*d. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman. 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  th*  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o*  th*  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  State,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on» 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.     Return  to  th*  Tribunes. 

Cor.  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.     Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.     For  them  ?  —  I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then .  do  *t  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  youv  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends,      ' 
r  th*  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
In.  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th*  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there? 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.     If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (which,  for  your  best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this? 

Vol.     Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  th*  people;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 

yoL.  IX.  p 
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Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you. 

But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 

Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 

Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom*s  truth. 

Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 

Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 

Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 

The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 

I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 

My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake  required 

I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am,  in  this. 

Your  wife,  your  son,  these  Senators,  the  nobles; 

And  you  will  rather  shew  our  general  louts 

How  you  can  frown,  then  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em. 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 

Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady!  — 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair ;  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with  them,] 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  th*  eyes  of  th'  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head, — 
Which,  often;  thus  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling,  —  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  do*st  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 
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Men.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask*d,  as  firee 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol,  Pr'ythee  now, 

Qo,  and  be  rul*d ;  although  I  know  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Comikixjs. 

Com.     I  have   been   i'  th'  market-place;  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You.  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence :  all 's  in  anger. 

Men.     Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  serve ;  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will. — 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.     Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  i    Well,  I  will  do  't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And    throw  't   against    the    wind.  —  To    th'  market- 
place ! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol.    I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son :  as  thou  hast  said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do 't 

A.way,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
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Some  harlot's  spirit!     My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd. 

Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 

Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 

That  babies  lulls  asleep !     The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks;  and  school-boys*  tears  take  up 

The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 

Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd  knees, 

Who  bow*d  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 

That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms !  —  I  will  not  do  't. 

Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 

And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 

A.  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol,  At  thy  choice,  then: 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin:  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness;  for  I  mock  at  deatlT 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me, 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content: 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  Consid, 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
T*  th'  way  of  flattery  farther. 

Vol,  Do  your  will.       [^Elxit, 

Com.    Away!    the   Tribunes   do  attend   you:   arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  s^s  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.     The  word  is,  mildly: — pray  you,  let  us  go.  - 
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Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Car.     Well,  mildly  be  it  then;  mildly.       lExeuni. 


Scene  III. 
The  Same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sjcinitjs  and  Bbutus. 

Bru,     In    this   point   charge   him   home;    that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power:  if  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed.— 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

What!  will  he  come? 

^d.  He*s  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied.^ 

JEd.     With  old  Menenius,  and  those  Senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll? 

^d.  I  have ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.     Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

Md»  I  have. 

Sic.    Assemble  presently  the  people  hither: 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  '  It  shall  be  so, 
r  th*  right  and  strength  o'  th'  Commons,'  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  '  Fine ; '  if  death,  cry  '  Death ; ' 
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Lasisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  th'  truth  o'  th'  cause. 

JEd.  I  shall  inform  them. 

bru.     And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEd.  Very  well. 

Sic.     Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint. 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give  't  them. 

Bru.  Go ;  about  it.  — 

[ExU  JEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight.     He  hath  been  U8*d 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction;  being  once  chaf'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein*d  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 
"What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Cobiolanus,  Menenius,   Cominius,   Senators, 

and  Patricians. 

Sic.     Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.     Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave   by  the  volume. — The  honoured 

gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men!  plant  love  among  us! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shews  of  peace - 
And  not  our  streets  with  war! 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen. 

Men.     A  noble  wish. 

Enter  ^dile,  with  Citizens. 
Sic.     Draw  near,  ye  people. 
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JEd.     List  to  your  Tribunes.     Audience:  peace!  I 
say. 

Cor.     First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tri.  Well,  say.  —  Peace,  ho  ! 

Cor,     Shall  I  be  charg*d  no  farther  than  this  pres- 
ent ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.     Lo,  citizens!  he  says,  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider; 
Think  upon  the  wounds   his  body  bears,  which  shew 
Like  graves  i*  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briers; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  farther. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well;  no  more. 

Cor.     What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  Consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonoured,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.     Say  then :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sie.     We  charge  you,  that   you   have  contriv'd    to 
take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
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Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical; 

For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.     How !     Traitor  ? 

Men.  Nay,  temperately;  your  promise. 

Cor.     The  fires  i'  th*  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people  . 
Call  me  their  traitor  ?  —  Thou  injurious  Tribune, 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
\s  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Citizens*     To  th'  rock !  to  th'  rock  with  him  ! 

Sic.  Peace ! 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seefi  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  th'  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv*d  well  for  Rome,  •— 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  8er>ice  ? 

Bru.     I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  r 

Men.  Is  ihiw 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know  I 

I  pray  you, — 

Cor.  ril  know  no  farther. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
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Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  't  with  saying,  '  good  morrow.' 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envfd  against  the  people,  seeking  meanji 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o*  th*  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  Tribunes,  we, 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city. 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Home  gates.     I*  th*  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.     It  shall   be  so,  it  shall   be  so :  let  him 
away. 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Cam,     Hear   me,    my   masters,    and    my    common 
friends ;  — 

Sic.     He's  sentenc'd:  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak. 

I  have  been  Consul,  and  can  shew  for  Home, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that  — 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift.     Speak  what? 

Bru.     There's    no  more    to   be    said,    but    he    is 
banish'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country' : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.  It  shall  be  so:  it  shall  be  so. 
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Cor,     You   common   cry  of  curs !    ^hose  breath    I 
hate 
As  reek  o*  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair!     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes)  deliver  you  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows!     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

\_Exeunt   Cobiolanus,    Cominixjs,   Menekitjs, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

JEd,     The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone! 

Citizens,     Our  enemy  is  banish*d !  he  is  gone !     Hoo ! 
hoo !         \jShoxUing  and  throvnng  up  their  caps. 

Sic,     Go,  see  him  out  at  gates;  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  foUow'd  you,  with  all  despite: 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Citizens,     Come,    come;    let  us   see   him    out   at 
gates :  come.  — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  Tribunes !  —  Come. 

[ExmnU 
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ACT   IV. 

ScsNB  I.  — Rome.     Bef6re  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Cobiolanits,  Volxtmnia,  Viegilia,  MENEinxrS) 
CoMiNiirs,  and  several  young  Patricians. 

CoBioLAmrs, 

COME,  leave  your   tears :    a  brief  farewell.  —  The 
beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away.  —  Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
^at  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew*d  mastership  in  floating;  fortune* s  blows. 
When   most   struck   home,  —  being   gentle   wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning.     You  were  us*d  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

Vir.     O  Heavens!     O  Heavens! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

Vol.     Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike   all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother 
Besume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  hb  labours  you*d  have  done,  and  sav*d 
Yomr  husband  so  much  sweat.  —  Cominius, 
Droop  not :  adieu.  —  Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother  • 
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ril  do  well  yet.  —  Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 

Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 

And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  — -  My  sometime  General, 

I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 

Heart-hard*ning  spectacles;  tell  these  sad  women, 

'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 

As    'tis    to    laugh    at  'em.  —  My   mother,    you    wot 

well, 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace;  and 
Believe  't  not  lightly  (though  I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes    fear'd    and  talk'd   of  more    than  seen),  yoiu 

son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go?    Take  good  Cominius  ^ 

With  thee  a  while :  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance, 
That  starts  i'  th'  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods  ! 

Com.     I'll  follow  thee  a  month ;  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man. 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  th'  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  fiiL 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd:  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch ;  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come. 
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While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men,  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.  —  Come ;  let's  not  weep.  — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand. — 

Come.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  n. 
The  Same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  Sicinitjs,  Bruttts,  and  an  ^dile. 

Sic,     Bid  them  all  home:  he's  gone,  and  we'll  no 
farther.  — 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shewn  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home: 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

lExit  JEdile. 
flere  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.      «  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why  ? 

<Ste.     They  say  she's  mad. 

An.     They  have  ta'en  note  of  us:   keep  on  your 
way. 
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Enter  Volumnia,  Vibgilia,  and  Meneniits. 

Vol.     O,  y'  are  well  met.     The  hoarded  plague  o' 
th'  gods 
Requite  your  love! 

Men,  Peace,  peace!  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.     If   that   I    could    for   weeping,    you    should 
hear,  — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some.  —  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[T(9  Beutus. 

Vir.    You  shall  stay  too.     [^To  Sicin.]     I  would  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind? 

Vol.     Ay,  fool ;  is  that  a  shame  ?  —  Note  but  this 
fool.  — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?     Had*st  thou  foxship 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  Heavens ! 

Vol.     More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words ; 
And    for    Rome's    good.  —  I'll    tell    thee    what  —  yet 

go:  — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too.  —  I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

Vir.  What  then ! 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.     Bastards,  and  all.  — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome! 

Men.     Come,  come :  peace ! 

Sic.     I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  countzy. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 
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Bru.  I  would  he  had.. 

Vol.     I   would  he   had.      'Twas  you   incens'd    the 
rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  Earth  to  know. 

Bni.     Pray,  let's  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone. 

Tou    have   done  a  brave   deed.     Ere   you  go,   hear 

this :  — 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.     Well,  well;  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

[_Exeunt  Tribunes. 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  to  confirm  my  curses!     Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  sup  with 
me? 

Vol.     Anger's  my  meat :  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.  —  Come,  let's  go. 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.     Fie,  fie,  fie  !  [Exeunt 
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Scene   111. 
A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Volsce,  meeting, 

Roman.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me. 
Your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Volsce,     It  is  so,  sir:  truly,  1  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I.  am  a  Roman ;  and  my  services  are,  as  you 
are,  against  'em.     Know  you  me  yet? 

Vol.     Nicanor  ?     No ! 

Rom.     The  same,  air. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
but  yoiir  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue. 
What's  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volscian  State,  to  find  you  out  there:  you  have  wgU 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrec- 
tion :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians,  and 
nobles. 

Vol,  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  State 
thinks  not  so :  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation, 
and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their 
division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles  re- 
ceive so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy,  Corio- 
lanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  aD 
power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their 
Tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  teU 
you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breaking 
out. 

Vol.     Coriolanus  banish'd  ? 

Rom.     Banish' d,  sir. 
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Voh  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence^ 
Nicanor. 

Rom,  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  1  nave 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man*s  wife 
is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your 
noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars, 
his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request 
of  his  country. 

Vol,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  you  have  ended 
my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home 

Rom,  I  shall  between  this  and  supper  tell  you  most 
strange  things  from  Rome,  all  tending  to  the  good  of 
their  adversaries.     Have  you  an  army  ready,  say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions  and  their 
charges  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  th'  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Rom,  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am 
the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  In  present  action. 
So  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of  your  com- 
pany. 

Vol,  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir:  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.     Well,  let  us  go  together.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. 
Antium.     Before  Aitfidius's  House. 

Enter  Cobiolanus,  in  mean   apparel,  disguised  and 

muffled. 

Cor,     A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium.  —  City, 
Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows:  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fiiir  edifices  'fore  my  wars 

VOL.    IX.  Q 
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Haye  I  heard  groan  and  drop:  then,  know  me  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me.  —  Save  you,  sir. 

Citizen.     And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium? 

Cit.     He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  State, 
At 's  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you  ? 

Cit.     This,  here  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir.     Farewell. 

[Eont  Citizen. 
O,    world,    thy    slippery    turns  !     Friends    now    fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  house,  whose   bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity:  so,  fellest  foes. 
Whose   passions   and   whose   plots   have    broke   their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shaU  grow  dear  friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me :  — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love  's  upon 
This  enemy  town.     Fll  enter:  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
111  do  his  coimtry  service.  {_Exii 
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ScENS   V. 
The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Attfiditts's  House. 

Music  within.     Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Servant,  Wine,  wine,  wine !  What  service  is 
here!     I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [^Exit, 

Enter  a  second  Servant. 

2  Serv,     Where's  Cotus  ?  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus !  [.Exit 

Enter  Cobiolanxts. 

Cor,  A  goodly  house.  The  feast  smells  well ;  but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend?  Whience 
are  you  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you :  pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor,     I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  com. 
panions?     Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor,    Away ! 

2  Serv,     Away  ?     Get  you  away. 
Cor,     Now,  th'  art  troublesome. 
2  Serv,     Are  you  so  brave?     Til   have   you  talked 
Kith  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him. 
a  Serv.     \Vhat  fellow  's  this  ? 
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1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  look*d  on:  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o*  the  house:  pr*ythee,  call  my 
•naster  to  him. 

3  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand;  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3  Serv.     What  are  you  ? 

Cor.     A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.     A  marv'llous  poor  one. 

Cor,     True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some 
other  station;  here's  no  place  for  you.  Pniy  you, 
avoid:  come. 

Cor.     Follow  your  function;  go. 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  away. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.     And  I  shaU.  [Exit 

3  Serv.     Where  dwell' st  thou  ? 
Cor.     Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.     Under  the  canopy? 

Cor.     Ay. 

3  Serv.     Where's  that  ? 

Cor.     V  th'  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  V  th*  city  of  kites  and  crows?  —  What  an 
ass  it  is '  —  Then,  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too  ? 

Cor.     No;  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv.  How,  sir!  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  ? 

Cor.  Ay;  'tis  an  hOhester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress. 

Thou    prat'st,  and   prat'st:    serve  with   thy   trencher. 
Hence!  [Beats  him  away. 
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Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

iluf.     Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir :  Td  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within.  ^ 

Auf,  Whence  com'st  thou  ?  what  would'st  thou  ? 
Thy  name  ?  Why  speak* st  not  ?  Speak,  man :  what's 
thy  name  ? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,  [  Unmuffling.']  not  yet  thou  know'at 
me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not  think  me  for  the  man 
I  am,  necessity  commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf,     What  is  thy  name  ? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor.     A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  't :  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel :  what's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.     Prepare  thy  brow    to    frown.     Know'st   thou 
me  yet  ? 

Auf     I  know  thee  not :  —  thy  name  ? 

Cor.     My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.     The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  axe  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should' st  bear  me.     Only  that  name  re-* 

mains : 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me.  hath  devour'd  the  rest; 
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And  suffer' d  me  by  th'  voice  of  slaves  to  be 

Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 

Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  not  out  of  hope 

(Mistake  me  not)  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 

I  had^fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i*  th*  world 

I  would  have  'voided  thee;  but  in  mere  spite. 

To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 

Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 

A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  wilt  revenge 

Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 

Of    shame    seen    through    thy    country,    speed    thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker' d  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  'rt  tir'd ;  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice: 
Which  not  to  cut  would  shew  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  O  Marcius,  Marcius! 

Each  word    thou    hast  spoke    hath   weeded   from   mj 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  things, 
And  say,  '  'Tis  true ; '  I'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius.  —  Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
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And   scax'd  the  moon  with  splinters  !     Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married:  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Phou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars,  I  tell  theoi 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't.     Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me,  — 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, — • 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish' d,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-bear  't.     O,  come ;  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands. 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

Auf.     Therefore,    most    absolute    sir,   if  thou   wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
Th'  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down,  — 
Ab  best  thou  art  experienced,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy    country's    strength   and    weakness,  —  thine   own 
ways ; 
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*  Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Home, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in: 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say  yea  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  welcomes! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e*er  an  enemy; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand  :  most  wel 
come !       [^Exeunt  Cobioi<anu8  and  AiTFiBnTS. 

1  Serv,     [^Advancing.']     Here's  a  strange  alteration  ! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
8trucken  him  with  a  cudgel;  and  yet  my  mind  gave 
me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  tum*d  me  about 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up 
a  top. 

2  Serv,  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  me- 
thought,  —  I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so ;  looking  as  it  were,  —  Would 
I  were  hang'd,  but  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn.  He  is  simply  the 
rarest  man  i'  th'  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is;  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he  you  wot  on. 

2  Serv.     Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.     Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.     Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  teU  how  to 
say  that:  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  General  is 
excellent. 

1  Serv.     Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
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Enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  O,  slayes,  I  can  tell  you  news;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1,  2  Serv,     What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv,  I  would  not  he  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ; 
I  had  as  lief  he  a  condemn' d  man. 

1 ,  2  Serv.     Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  General,  —  Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv,     Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  General? 

3  Serv,  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  General;  but 
he  was  always  good  enough  for  him.  ' 

2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends :  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  him- 
self. 

1  Serv,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on  't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotch' d  him  and 
notch'd  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broil'd  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv,     But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv,  Why,  h6  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars:  set  at  upper  end 
o'  the  table ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him.  Our  Gen- 
eral himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  him- 
self with  's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye 
to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our 
General  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one  half  of 
what  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the 
entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table.  He'll  go,  he 
says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  th'  ears. 
He  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  poll'd. 
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•2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do  *«  as  any  man  I 
can  imagine. 

8  Serv,  Do  't !  he  will  do  't ;  for,  (look  you,  sir,) 
he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies;  which  friends, 
sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,)  shew  them- 
selves (as  we  term  it)  his  friends,  whilst  he's  in 
directitude. 

1  Serv.     Directitude!  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv,     But  when  goes  this  forward? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently.  You  shall 
have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon:  'tis,  as  it 
were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere 
they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  in- 
crease tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds  peace, 
as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  waking,  audi- 
ble, and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy, 
lethargy ;  mull'd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter  of 
more  bastard  children   than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv,  'Tis  so :  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
peace  is  a  greater  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.     Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians.  —  They  are  rising, 
they  are  rising. 

AU.    In,  in,  in,  in.  [^Exeunt. 
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Scene  VI. 
Rome.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Sicikius  and  Bbtttus. 

Sic.     We  hear   not  of  him,  neither   need  we   fear 
him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame.     The  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry,  here  do  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by  't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.     We  stood  to  't  in  good  time.     Is  this  Mene- 

nius  ? 
Sic.     'Tis  he,  'tis  he.     O,  he  is  grown  most   kind 
Of  late.  —  Hail,  sir  ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both! 

Sic.     Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But     with     his     friends:     the     common- wealth    doth 

stand, 
A.nd  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 
Men.     All*8  weU;  and  might  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, if 
He  could  have  temporiz*d. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.     Nay,  I   hear   nothing :    his   mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 
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Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Citizens,     The  gods  preserve  you  both! 

Sic,  Good-den,  our  neighbours. 

Bru,     Good-den  to  you  all,  good-den  to  you  all. 

1  Cit,     Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic,  Live,  and  thrive  ! 

Bru,     Farewell,  kind  neighbours.     We  wish'd  Corio- 
lanus 
Had  lov*d  you  as  we  did. 

Citizens.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  ? 

Both  Tri,     Farewell,  farewell.        [^Exeunt  Citizens 

Sic,     This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying  confusion. 

Bru,  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent. 
Overcome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving,  — 

Sic,  And  affecting  one  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance. 

Men,  I  think  not  so. 

Sic,     We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  Consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru,     The    gods     have    well    prevented    it ;     and 
Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  an  JEdile. 

JSd,  Worthy  Tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison,. 
Reports,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories; 
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And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius*  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world; 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Bru.     Go    see    this    rumourer    whipp'd  —  It    can- 
not be ; 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be  ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this; 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me: 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,     The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  Senate-house :  some  news  is  come 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

iStc.  'Tis  this  slave. 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes :  —  his  raisicg  I 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful* 
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Mess.     It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marcius, 
Joined  with  Auiidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  youngest  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic,  This  is  most  likely! 

Bru,     Raised     only,    that     the    weaker    sort    may 
wish 
God  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic,  The  very  trick  on  't. 

Men.     This  is  unlikely: 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.     You  are  sent  for  to  the  Senate. 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories,  and  have  already 
Overborne  their  way,  consum*d  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.     O,  you  have  made  good  work ! 

Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com.     You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daughters, 
and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses;  — 

Men.     What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.     Your    temples     burned     in     their     cement; 
and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news?  — 
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You  have   made   fair  work,  I  fear   me. — Pray,  your 

news  r 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volscians,  — 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better ;  and  they  follow  him 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You,  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.     You  have   made  fair 
work. 

Bru.     But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  And  it  other.     All  the  legions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,  and  who  resist 
Are  mock*d  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And   perish   constant   fools.     Who    is  't    can    blame 

him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.     We  are  all  undone,  unless 
l*he  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  Tribunes  cannot  do  't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should   say,  *  Be  good  to   Rome/  they  charg'd  him, 
even 
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As  those  should  do  that  had  deserved  his  hate. 
And  therein  shewed  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true. 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  '  Beseech  you,  cease.'  —  You  have  made  fan 

hands, 
You,  and  your  crafts;  you  have  crafted  fair. 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
8*  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.     How !     Was  it  we  ?     We   lov'd   him ;   but, 
like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  th'  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer.     Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters.— - 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him?  —  You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  coming : 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head, 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  coxcombs, 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  no  matter: 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 
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Citizeiu.     'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit,  For  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  Cit.     And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best ; 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.     Y*  are  goodly  things,  you  voices! 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  !  —  Shall 's  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Com.     O,  ay,  what  else  ?      {^Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.     Go,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dismay'd : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Go  home. 
And  shew  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  th'  wrong,  when 
we  baniah'd  him. 

2  Cit.     So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let's  home. 

[^Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bru.     I  do  not  like  this  news. 
SU.     Nor  I, 

Bru.    Let's  to  the  Capitol.  —  Would  half  my  wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 
Sie.  Pray,  let  us  go.     [^Elxeunt, 


Scene  VII. 
A  Camp,  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf.     Do  they  still  fly  to  th'  Roman  ? 

Lieu.     1  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  him«  but 

TOL.    IX.  E 
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Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  *fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf,  I  cannot  help  it  now. 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him;  yet  his  nature 
In  that*s  no  changeling,  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

lAeu,  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him;  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf,     I     understand     thee     well;     and    be     thou 
sure. 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.     Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
And  shews  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian  state. 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine. 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

JAeu,     Sir,  I   beseech   you,    think   you   he'll  carry 
Rome  ? 

Auf,     All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too. 
The  Tribunes  are  no  soldiers;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome 
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As  is  the  osprej  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 

By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even:  whether  'twas  pride. 

Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 

The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 

Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 

From    th'    casque   to    th'    cushion,    but    commanding 

peace, 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU*d  the  war;  but  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  him  fear*d. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  but  he  has  a  merit, 
To  choke  it  in  the  utt'rance.     So  our  virtue 
Lies  in  th'  interpretation  of  the  time  ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
T*  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights    by   rights    falter,   strengths    by    strengths   do 

fail. 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou    art    poor'Bt   of    all ;    then,    shortly    art    thou 

mine.  -  TEa^eunt, 
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ACT  V. 

ScEKB  I.  —  Rome.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominiits»  Sicikitts,  Bbutus,  rmd 

Others. 

Meneniujsl 

NO,  I'll  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  hath  said, 
AVhich  was   sometime    his   General ;    who  lov*d 
him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  calFd  me  father : 
But  what  o*  that  ?     Go,  you  that  banished  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  1*11  keep  at  home. 

Com,     He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Com,     Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name. 
I  urg*d  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to ;  forbade  all  names : 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forg*d  himself  a  name  o*  th*  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,  Why,  so;  you  have  made  gooa  work: 

A  pair  of  tribunes,  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap,  —  a  noble  memory! 

Com,     I  minded  him,  how  royal  *twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  least  expected :  he  replied, 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men,     Very  well :  could  he  say  less  ? 
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Com.     I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends:  his  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff.     He  said,  'twas  folly. 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  th*  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain  or  two? 

I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child. 
And  this  brave  fellow  too ;  we  are  the  grains  : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff,  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.     We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic,     Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  's  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men,  No;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic,     Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.     What  should  I  do  ? 

Bru,     Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome  towards  Marcius. 

Men,  Well;  and  say  that  Marcius 

Ketiu-n  me,  as  Cominius  is  return*d. 
Unheard,  what  then  ?  — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  say  't  be  so  ? 

Sic,  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  f^om  Rome,  after  the  measore 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  ril  undertake  it: 

I  think  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius    much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
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We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than    in    our    priest-like    fasts :    therefore,  Til  watcn 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  1*11  set  upon  him. 

Bru,     You    know    the    very   road    into   his    kind* 
ness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him. 

Speed   how  it    will.     I    shall   ere    long   have  knowl- 
edge 
Of  my  success.  \_Exit, 

Com,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic,  Not  ? 

Com,     I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold:  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Rise ; "  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand;  what  he  would  do, 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  in  's  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.  [^Exeunt, 
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Scene  II. 

An  Outpost  of  the  Volscian  Camp  before  Rome.     Th« 

Guards  at  their  stations. 

Enter  to  them  Meitenius. 

1  Guard,     Stay :  whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men.     You  guard  like  men :  *tis  well ;  but,  by  your 

leave, 
I  am  an  Officer  of  State,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.     You  may  not  pass ;    you   must  return :   our 

General 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G.     You'll    see    your    Rome    embraced  with   fire, 

before 
You*ll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  General  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks, 
My  name  hath  touched  your  ears:  it  is  Meneniub. 

1  G.     Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  General  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparaUeFd,  haply,  amplified; 
For  I  have  ever  magnified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer:  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
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I  have  tumbled  past  the. throw,  and  in  his  praise 
Have  dmost  8tamp*d  the  leasing.     Therefore,  fellow, 
1  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
vou  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely.  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men,  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  dways  factionary  on  the  party  of  yoiur 
General. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  as  you 
say  you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him, 
must  say,  you  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men,     Has  he   din'd,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G.     You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 
Men,     I  am,  as  thy  General  is. 

1  G,  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  push'd  out  your  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popidar  igno- 
rance, given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front 
his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the 
virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decay*d  dotant  as  you  seem  to 
be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire 
your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath 
as  this  ?  No,  you  are  deceiv'd ;  therefore,  back  to 
Rome,  and  prepare  for  your  execution.  You  are  con- 
demned; our  General  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve 
and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  Captain  knew  I  were  here,  he 
would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G,     Come,  my  Captain  knows  you  not. 
Men,     I  mean,  thy  General. 
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1  G,  My  General  cares  not  for  you.     Back,  I  say  • 

go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood,  —  back, 

—  that's  the  utmost  of  your  having — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but,  fellow,  feUow,  — 

Enter  Cosiolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Cor,     What's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  FU  say  an  errand  for 
you:  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation: 
you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot  offipe 
me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess,  but  [by]  my  en- 
tertainment with  him,  if  thou  stand' st  not  i'  th'  state 
of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectator- 
ship,  and  crueller  in  suffering :  behold  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee. — The 
glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular 
prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father 
Menenius  does !  O,  my  son !  my  son !  thou  art  pre- 
paring fire  for  us;  look  thee,  here's  water  to  quench 
it.  I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee;  but  being 
assured,  none  but  myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been 
blown  out  of  our  gates  with  sighs,  and  conjure  thee 
to  pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs 
of  it  upon  this  varlet  here;  this,  who,  like  a  block, 
hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.    Away ! 

Men.     How  !  away  ? 

Cor.     Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  affairi 
Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.  —  Therefore,  be  gone: 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
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Your  gates  against  my  force.     Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee. 
Take  this  along;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[^Gives  a  paper. 
And  would  have  sent  it.     Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak.     This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome:  yet  thou  behold' st  — 
Auf.     You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[^Exeunt  Cobiolantts  and  Aufiditts. 

1  G,     Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius? 

2  G.  *Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power.  You 
know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to 
swoon  ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  th'  world,  nor  your  Gen- 
eral :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there's 
any,  y'  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die 
by  himself,  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let  your  Gen- 
eral do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long; 
and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age.  I  say  to 
vou,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away!  [^Exil, 

1  G.     A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G,  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  General :  he  's  the 
rock  I  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [^Exeunt 


Scene   m. 
The  Tent  of  Cosiolantjs. 

Enter  Cobiolanus,  Attfidius,  and  Others. 

Cor.     We    will    before    the    walls    of   Rome    to- 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host.  -My  partner  in  this  action. 
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You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords,  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf,  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor,  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refiige 
Was  to  send  him ;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  shew'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only 
That  thought  he  could  do  more.     A  very  little 
I  have  yielded,  too :  fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor    from    the    State,    nor    private    friends,     here- 
after 
Will  I  lend  ear  to.  —  Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

\Sh(mi  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?     I  will  not.  — 

Enter,  in  mourning  habits,  Vibgilia,  Volumnia  lead' 
ing  young  Margixts,  Valebia,  and  Attendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then,  the  honour' d  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves'  eyes. 

Which  can   make  gods   forsworn  ?  —  I  melt,  and   am 

not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.  —  My  mother  bows. 
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As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod  ;  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  Nature  cries,  *  Deny  not.'  —  Let  the  Volsces 

Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  FU  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct,  but  stand, 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband! 

Cor.     These    eyes    are    not    the    same   I   wore    in 
Rome. 

Vir,     The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  chang*d 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say 
For  that,  '  Forgive  our  Romans.'  —  O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin' d  it  e'er  since.  — You  gods  !  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.     Sink,  my  knee,  i'  th*  earth ; 

[^Kneels. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  shew 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol,  O,  stand  up  bless'd! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [^Kneels, 

Cor.  What  is  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then,  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
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Fillip  the  stars ;  then,  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun, 
Murth*ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady^ 

Cor.     The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow» 
And  hangs  on  Dian*s  temple:  dear  Valeria! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which,  by  th'  interpretation  of  full  time. 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  T  th*  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah* 

Cor.     That's  my  brave  boy! 

Vol.     Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself. 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace  ; 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before : 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics:  tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural:  desire  not 
T  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more! 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask    but  that 
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Which  you  deny  already:  yet  we  will  ask; 

That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 

May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore,  hear  us. 
Cor,     Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces,  mark;  for  we'll 

Hear  naught  from  Rome  in  private.  —  Your  request  ? 
Vol.     Should   we    be    silent    and   not    speak,    our 
raiment 

And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 

We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself,  \ 

How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 

Are  we    come    hither :    since    that   thy    sight,    whicr^ 
should 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  com- 
forts, 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear   and  sor- 
row ; 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 

The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 

His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we. 

Thine  enmity's  most  capital:  thou  barr'st  us 

Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

That  all  but  we  enjoy ;  for  how  can  we, 

Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray. 

Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory. 

Whereto  we  are  bound  ?     Alack !  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 

Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 

And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 

Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  scm, 

I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
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These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  shew  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to  *t,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother*s  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  mine^ 

That   brought    you    forth    this    boy,    to    keep    your 

name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  'A  shall  not  tread  on  me: 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  Til  fight. 

Cor.     Not. of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [^Rising 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  VoLsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Volsces 
May   say,    *This   mercy    we   have    shew'd;'    the  Ro- 
mans, 
*  This  we  receiv'd ; '  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  '  Be  bless'd 
For   making   up   this   peace ! '     Thou   know'st,   great 

son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain;  but  this  certain. 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses, 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ,  — '  The  man  was  noble, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out. 
Destroy' d  his  country,  and  his  name  remains 
To  th'  ensuing  age  abhorr'd.'     Speak  to  me,  son ! 
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Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 

To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o*  th*  air, 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  do'st  not  speak  f 

Think' 8 1  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 

Still  to  remember  wrongs?  —  Daughter,  speak  you; 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy: 

Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than    can    our   reasons.  —  There    is    no   man   in  the 

world 
More    bound   to  's    mother;    yet    here    he    lets    me 

prate 
Like    one    i*  th'  stocks.  —  Thou    hast    never    in   thy 

life 
Shew'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluck' d  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee 
That  thou  restrain' st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs.  —  He  turns  away: 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname,  Coriolanus,  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  an  end ; 
This  is  the  last ;  —  so  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours.  —  Nay,  behold  's : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  't.  —  Come,  let  us  go. 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  this  child 
Like  him  by  chance.  —  Yet  give  us  our  dispatch: 
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I  am  huah'd  until  our  city  be  a*fire. 
And  then  FU  speak  a  little. 

IHe  takes  VoiiUmkia  hy  the  handy  whuh  he 
holds  for  a  time  in  silence. 

Cor,  O  mother,  mother ! 

What  have  you  done  ?    Behold !  the  Heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !  O* 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  son,  —  believe  it,  O,  believe  it,  — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him !     But  let  it  come. 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less,  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Auf,     I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were: 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me.     For  my  part, 
rU   not   to   Rome,   Fll    back   with  you;    and    pray 

you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause.  -—  O  mother !  wife ! 

Auf.     [AsideJ]    I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy 
and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  Fll  work 
Myself  a  firmer  fortune. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Cobiolakus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by ; 

[To  VOLUMKIA,   ViBOILXA,    tfC, 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we 
On  like  conditions  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 

TOI».   IX.  S 
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To  have  a  temple  built  you ;  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [ExemU, 


SCSNS    IV. 

Rome.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  MENsiaxrs  and  Siciinus. 

Men.  See  you  yond*  coign  o'  th'  Capitol ;  yond* 
corner-stone  ? 

Sic.     Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men,  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him : 
but  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in  't.  Our  throats  are 
sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is  't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Mar- 
cius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he  has  wings ; 
he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.     He  lov'd  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me ;  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes  :  when  he  walks, 
he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks 
before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet 
with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a 
battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for 
Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  'flnish*d  with 
his  bidding :  he  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity, 
and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 
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Sie,     Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men,  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him:  there  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male 
tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  all  this  is 
long  of  you. 

Sic,    The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banish'd  him,  we  respected 
not  them ;  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks, 
they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.     Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house. 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  feUow-Tribune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sie,  What's  the  newsf 

Mess.     Good  news,  good  news  !  —  The  ladies  have 
prevail'd. 
The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone. 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  oif  the  Tarquins. 

Sie.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 
Mess.     As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire: 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it ! 
Ne'er  tlurough  an  arch  bo  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
As    the   recomforted    through    th'  gates.     Why,  harlc 
you! 
{^Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded^  and  drums  heat" 
ffi,  all  together.     Shouting  also  unthin. 
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The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.     Hark  you !       [^Shouting  again. 

Men,  This  is  good  news. 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A    sea    and    land   full.     You    have   pray*d    well    to- 
day: 
This  morning  lur  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
Fd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[^Shouting  and  music. 

Sic,     First,  the    gods   bless  you  for   their  tidings : 
next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess,  Sir,  we  have  all 

Qreat  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic,  They  are  near  the  dty. 

Mess.     Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  {^Elxeunt. 


Scene  V. 

The  Same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  Volvmnia,  Viboilia,  Valbsia,  a$id  Ladies, 
accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians,  and  Citizens. 
They  pass  over  the  stage. 

1  Sen,     Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome ! 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And    make    triumphant    fires ;    strew  flowers    before 

them. 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marcius; 
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B«peal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother : 
Cry,  —  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome :  — 

AIL  Welcome,  ladies 

Welcome  I  [J.  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  VI. 
CorioU.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Tttllvb  Aufidivs,  tot/A  Attendants. 

Auf.     Go  tell  the  lords  o'  th*  city,  I  am  here. 
Deliver  them  this  paper:  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  th'*  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in^  theirs  and  in  the  Commons*  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse, 
rhe  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter*d,  and 
Intends  t*  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.     Dispatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators    of  Aufiditts' 

faction. 

Most  welcome! 

1  Conspirator,     How  is  it  with  our  General.' 
Auf.  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent,  wherein 
You  wished  us  parties,  we*ll  deliver  you 

Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

A  Con.     The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
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'Twixt  you  there's  difference;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Avf,  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn*d 
Mine   honour   for    his   truth:    who    being    so  height- 
en'd, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery. 
Seducing  so  my  friends;  and  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con,     Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  Consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, —  • 

Auf.  That  I  would  have  spoke  o£ 

Being  banish'd  for  't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat:  I  took  him; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men ;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person;  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong:  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con,  So  he  did,  my  lord ; 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it;  and,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  look*d 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, — 

Auf,  There  was  it; 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
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Of  our  great  action:  therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  rU  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  I 

[^Drums  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great  shouts 

of  the  people. 

1  Con.    Your  native  town  you  enter*d  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools, 
Whose    children    he    hath    slain,    their   base    throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

8  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your-  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more. 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.     You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines ;  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge,  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding,  —  this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.    He  approaches:  you  shall  hear  him. 
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Enter  Cobiolantts,  with  drum  and  colours ;  a  crowd 

of  Citizenn  with  him. 

Cor,     Hail,  lords!  I  am  return'd  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars    even  to 
The   gates  of  Rome.     Our    spoils    we   have    brought 

home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  fuU  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  th'  Romans ;  and  we  here  deliver, 
SubscriVd  by  th'  Consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  th*  Senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords; 

But  tell  the  traitor  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus*d  your  powers. 

Cor,     Traitor  !  —  How  now !  — 

Auf,  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor,  Marcius . 

Auf.     Ay,    Marcius,    Caius    Marcius.      Dost    thou 
think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stoFn  name, 
Coriolanus,  in  Corioli?  — 

You  Lords  and  heads  of  the  State,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray' d  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city,  Rome,  — 
I  say  your  city,  —  to  his  wife  and  mother ; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  th'  war,  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
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Be  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  hiniy  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  f 

Auf.     Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Aitf.     No  more. 

Cor.     Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy!     O  slave!  — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I   was    forc'd   to   scold.     Your  judgments,   my  grave 

lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(who     wears     my    stripes     impress'd    upon    him,- 

that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thrust  the  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cor.     Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces ;  men  and  lads. 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.  —  Boy!     False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there. 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli: 
Alone  I  did  it.  —  Boy! 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords, 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con^rators.     Let  him  die  for  't. 

Citizens.  Tear  him  to  pieces;  do  it  presently. 
He  kill*d  my  son;  —  my  daughter:  —  he  kill'd  my 
cousin  Marcus  :  —  he  killed  my  father.  — - 

2  Lord.     Peace,  ho !  —  no  outrage :  —  peace  1 

The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 

This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offences  to  us 

.s 
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Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  —  Stand,  Aufidiiu, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword! 

Auf,  Insolent  villain! 

Conspirators.     Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him! 

[AiTFiDrus  and  the  Conspirators  draw^  and  kiU 
CosioLAKUS,  who  falls :  Auhdius  stands  on 
him. 
Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold! 

Auf.     My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  TuUus !  — 

2  Lord.    Thou  hast  done   a  deed  whereat  valour 

will  weep. 
8  Lord.    Tread  not  upon   him.  —  Masters  all,  be 

quiet.  — 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.     My  lords,  when   you  shaU  know  (as  in  this 

rage, 
Proyok*d  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man*s  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  Senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 
And  mourn  you  for  him.     Let  him  be  regarded. 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 

Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up:  — 
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Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers ;  TH  be  one.  — • 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.         [^Exeunit  bearing  the  body  of  CoBioLAHim 

A  dead  fnarch  sounded. 


TfOTES    ON    C0RI0LANU8 


ACT   FIRST. 

SCBNB  I, 


p.  173.  **  Our  huHness  ia  not  unhwum  to  th*  Senate  "  .  —  Thu 
and  the  remaining  replies  to  Meneniiu  on  the  part  of  the 
Citizens  in  this  Scene  have  the  prefix  **2  Cit**  in  the 
folio.  But  as  the  Second  Citizen  is  plainly  a  friend  of 
Coriokmus  and  an  admirer  of  Menenius^  which  appears 
by  all  his  previous  speeches,  Malone,  who  first  assigned 
those  in  question  to  the  First  Citizen^  seems  to  have  done 
well  in  trusting  rather  to  Shakespeare's  consistency  of 
characterization  than  to  the  typographical  accuracy  of 
this  yer]^'^  incorrectly  printed  play,  upon  &  point  in  which 
error  might  so  easily  be  committed. 

p.  174.  "  To  ttcd^t  a  little  more  "  :  —  The  folio,  ♦•  To  acode  it," 
ftc.  Some  editors  interpret  **  scale,"  to  disperse ;  but 
granting  the  word  that  meaning,  what  sense  does  it  afford 
in  the  place  it  holds  ?  Menenius  tells  the  people  that  it 
may  be  that  they  have  heard  his  story ;  btUy  since  it  serves 
his  purpose,  he  will  venture  to  use  it,  old  as  it  is,  and 
make  it  even  staler.  Can  there  be  the  least  doubt  that 
Theobald  was  right  in  changing  one  letter,  and  reading 
as  in  the  text }  So  **  I'll  not  stale  the  jest  by  my  rela- 
tion," Massinger's  Unmatured  Combat^  Act  IV.  Scene  2, 
The  old  fjBible  that  Menenius  recounts  is  put  into  his  mouth 
by  Phitareh,  and  the  language  of  the  play  is  very  nearly 
that  of  Noith's  translation.     See  p.  240,  ed.  1679. 

'  •• I  may  make  t/ie  heUy  smile** :  —  So  in  North's 

Plutarch :  **  And  so  the  bellie,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
laughed  at  their  follie,  and  sayed.  It  is  true  that  I  first 
reoeyve  all  the  meates  diat  norishe  mans  bodie,"  ftc, 
p.  240. 

(301) 
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p.  174.     *<  It  taurUingly  replied  "  :  —  The  folio  xnisprintB,  « It 
taitUingly"  &c. 

p.  175.     ** the  store-house  and  the  shop  "  :  —  According  to 

modem  British  usage,  Shakespeare  is  here  somewhat  ple- 
onastic ;  but  according  to  the  best  English  usage,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  New  England  and  her  offshoots,  he 
is  not  at  all  so.  *  Shop '  means  properly  a  place  where 
&brics  are  made,  or  work  is  done  ;  and  such  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  always  used  with  us ;  but  in  Great  Britain 
4t  is  now  very  rarely  so  applied,  and  is  almost  universally 
misused  to  mean  a  store,  or  collection  of  articles  kept  or 
stored  for  sale  —  a  confusion  avoided  in  Elizabethan 
usage  and  in  that  of  the  present  day  in  this  country. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  say  a  watchmaker's  shop,  a  milli- 
ner's shop,  a  saddler's  shop,  a  carpenter's  shop,  but  a 
book  store,  a  grocery  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  carpet 
store ;  an  apothecary's  shop,  but  a  drug  store ;  a  tailor's 
shop,  but  a  clothing  store ;  a  shoemaker's  shop,  but  a 
shoe  store ;  a  cabinet  maker's  shop,  but  a  furniture  store. 
The  transatlantic  use  of  the  word,  and  its  active  verb-al 
sense,  which  we  have  adopted,  are  clearly  traceable  to 
the  custom  of  having  the  booth  or  the  sales-room  in  front 
of  the  shop,  such  a  vivid  picture  of  which  is  presented  in 
the  openii.g  chapter  of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  —  In  the 
passage  before  us  the  stomach  is  represented  as  both  the 
storehouse  of  the  body —  **  still  cupboarding  the  viand  *' 
—  and  its  shop  —  ♦•  sending  it  through  the  rivers  of  the 
blood." 

"  ** to  th*  seat  0*  th'  brain  "  .-  —  Tyrwhitt,  charac- 
terizing this  expression  as  "  very  languid,"  proposed  to 
read,  **to  the  aeat^  the  brain"  —  in  the  sense  of  *  royal 
seat.'  But  that  sense  may  be  accepted  without  making 
any  change  in  the  original  text.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has,  *«  to  the  Senate  brain." 

p.  176.     •♦ digest  things  rightly":  —  The  folio  has  here 

and  elsewhere  "  cfisgest,"  &c.  —  an  obsolete  form  of  the 
word  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  my  boyhood 
from  very  old  people  in  New  England. 

**  The  one  side  must  have  Ixile  " :  —  *  Bale '  means  ruin, 
calamity,  misery,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark; 
for,  once  obsolete,  this  word  is  now  coming  into  use 
again. 

"  He  that  will  give  eood  words  to  ye  " ;  —  The  original 
has,  **  to  thee  "  —  cleany  a  misprint  due  to  thf  mistaking 
of  'ye'  for  •y*,*  as  Mr.  Dyee  has  remarked. 
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p.  177.  «*  —  Pd  make  a  quarry  " :  —  •  Quarry '  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  remains  after  slaughter  either  in  fight 
or  the  chase.  In  Fom/M,  Act  Y .  So.  2,  ForHnbras  exclaimst 
•*  This  quarry  cries  on,  hayock ; "  in  Macbeth,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  3,  Bosse  says,  — 

**  to  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you." 

If  M  x^ay,  these  are  ail  most  thoroughly/'  &c. : — The  folio 
prints,  *(  abnott  thoroughly." 

p,  178.     " the  heart  of  generotity"  :'^i,  e.,  of  the  nobly 

bom,  the  aristocracy,  those  who  are  generosi, 

''         " tmnw/rf  the  city" :  — The  folio  has,  **wtrooJt" 

—  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

'/  i«  ^ij^  ^pou  power  "  :  —  Should  we  not  read,  "  Win 
open  power  "  }  The  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
leave  me  hardly  a  doubt  that  we  should. 

p.  180.    " to  gird  the  gods  "  :  —  i.  e.,  to  taunt  or  jeer  at 

the  gods.     So  Fabtaff,  *•  Men  of  all  sorts  take  pride  to 
gird  at  me,"  2  Henry  IV,,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  181.  **  Of  his  demerits  " :  —  Shakespeare  and  his  contempo* 
raries  frequently  used  <  demerit '  as  synonymous  with 
•merit.' 
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/; 


**  What  ever  have  been  thought  on,"  &c. :  —  The  folio 
has,  **  thought  one."  See  the  Note  on  **  my  gloves  are 
on,"  J\oo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  182.  **  To  Utke  in  many  towns "  :  —  i.  e.,  to  subdue,  &c 
The  phrase  occurs  again  in  this  sense  in  Antony  and  Cleo* 
patra  and  in  this  play. 

"         •• to  guard  CoribK";  — The  folio   always  has 

••  Coriolee,"  in  which  cacography  it  but  follows  North's 
Phttarch. 

p.  183.  **  —  hie  browe  bound  teith  oak  "  :  —  The  oaken  gar- 
land, or  eorona  eiviea,  was  bestowed  upon  him  only  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,  slain  his 
opponent,  and  held  the  ground.  It  was  never  granted 
except  upon  the  evidence  of  the  person  whose  life  was 
saved.  Once  obtained,  it  might  always  be  worn ;  and  it 
insured  the  wearer  a  place  next  the  senators  in  public 
assemblies,  where  all  rose  from  their  seats  as  he  enteredt 
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He,  his  father,  and  his  grandfiither  were  aiso  exempt  from 
.   taxes  and  other  public  services. 

p.  184.  *<  At  Grecian  tworda  contending  ** :  —  The  first  folio  has, 
**  At  Grecian  fword.  Contenninff  tell  Valeria,'*  —  the 
compositor  having  clearly  supposed  the  word  which  he 
misprinted  **  Contenning  **  to  be  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
woman to  whom  Volumnia  speaks ;  and  I  will  not  say 
that  I  am  certain  that  he  was  in  error.  The  second  foliu 
has,  ♦*  At  Grecian/trorcte*  Contending:  tell  Valeria,"  which 
reading  is  given  in  the  text  because  it  has  been  generally 
received  and  I  have  no  better  one  te  substitute,  rather 
than  &om  any  confidence  on  my  part  that  it  is  what 
Shakespeare  wrote.  The  word  'contending'  is  at  least 
superfiuous.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  "At  Gre- 
cian swords  eoniemning,** 

p.  185.     ** has  such  a  confirmed  countenance  "  :  —  So  the 

folio  ;  the  pronoun  being  omitted,  according  to  a  practice 
remarked  elsewhere  in  these  Notes.  See  AW3  Well  that 
Ends  WeU,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  p.  137. 

"  ••  A  eraekf  madam "  :  —  i.  e.,  a  boy.  *•  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high,"  2  Henry  IV.,  Act  III.  Sc.  2.  Boys 
may  have  been  so  called  on  account  of  their  talkative, 
boastful  dispositions. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  188.     *• you  herd  of — Boils  and  plagues"  &c. :  —  The 

folio  prints  this  line,  **  You  shames  of  Rome :  you  Heard 
of  Byles  and  Plagues;"  and  this  reading  is  left  un- 
changed in  the  second  folio.  Theobald  printed,  "You 
shames  of  Home,  you !  herds  of  boils  and  plagues." 
Malone  first  gave  the  reading  of  the  text.  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  <*  You  shames  of  Rome !  Unheard-of 
Boils  and  Plagues ; "  which  is  a  very  acceptable  reading, 
both  for  its  fitness  and  its  conformity  to  the  original  text. 

p.  189.     " Thou  art  lost,  Marcius " :  —  The  folio  has,  *♦  Thou 

art  left"  But  when  <  e*  was  so  much  like  *  o,'  and  «f'  like 
•  f,'  uie  supposed  misprint  was  of  the  easiest ;  and  *  Thou 
art  left,'  aldiough  it  is  not  nonsense,  yet  has  not  a  sense 
suited  to  the  context. 

"Even  to  Cato'a  wish":  —  The  folio  has,  "Euen  to 
Cahies  wish"  —  an  easy  misprint  for  <Even  to  CtUoes 
wish.'  And  that  it  was  so  is  clear  enough  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus  which  Shakespeare  found 
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in  North's  tranalation,  in  which  an  idea  of  a  soldier  such 
as  Lartiua  sees  in  Coriolanua  is  attributed  to  Cato  thiR 
Elder.    Theobald  made  the  correction. 

SOBNB  YL 


p.  191 .    •• Ye  Roman  gods  " :  —  The  folio  misprints,  <*  Th$ 

Roman  gods." 

p.  193.     •• f  th*  vaward  are  the  AnHates ": --TYiQ  folio 

has,  **  the  antients"  which  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  *  the 
Antiates,'  as  appears  by  the  following  passage  &om 
North's  Phttareht  which  is  also  an  instance  in  point  of 
the  close  resemblance  between  Shakespeare's  text  and  that 
of  his  authority.  *•  Martins  asked  him  ho  we  the  order 
of  their  enemies  battel  was,  and  on  which  side  they  had 
placed  their  best  fighting  men.  The  Consul  made  him 
aunswer,  that  he  thought  the  bandes  which  were  in  the 
▼award  of  their  battell  were  those  of  the  Autiates,  whom 
they  esteemed  to  be  the  warlikest  men,  and  which  for 
▼aliiant  corage  would  geve  no  place  to  any  of  the  hoste 
of  their  enemies.  Then  prayed  Martins  to  be  set  directly 
against  them.  The  Consul  graunted  him,  greatly  prays- 
ing  his  corage,"  p.  241,  ed.  1579. 

p.  194.  ** Lester  his  person":  —  The  folio  misprints,  **Le88en 
his  person."  llieobald  read,  **  Less  for  his  person ; "  and 
it  was  left  for  Steevens  to  introduce  the  obviously  correct 
reading  of  the  text. 

"  ••  And  fiur  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command  "  :  — 
Why  four?  The  number  is  a  strange  one,  considering 
the  object  in  yiew.  The  integrity  of  the  passage  has  been 
long  suspected ;  but  no  emendation  worthy  of  notice  has 
been  proposed,  unless  "foure"  is  a  misprint  for  *fome,' 
as  Mr.  Singer  conjectured. 

soENB  vn. 

p.  196.  ** Those  eenturies ** :^A  century  was  a  company  of 
one  hundred  men. 

SCBNB  IX. 

p.  196.  **Thot^d8t  not  believe  thy  deeds"  :^The  folio  has. 
«  Thou't  not,"  which  has  hitherto  been  given,  •*  T^ou'A 
not."  But  «*  If  I  should "  requires,  of  course,  **  tiiou 
woukUi,"  not  •*  thou  wiU."  But  perhaps  we  should  retain 
the  original  text  literally. 

VOL.   IX.  T 
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p«  108 ,  **  Let  them  be  made  an  overhare  for  th*  wars  *' :  —  i.  e.. 
Let  drums  and  trumpets  be  used  to  usher  in  war,  not  for 
flattery.  —  The  first  six  lines  of  this  speech,  as  they  stand 
in  the  folio,  form  one  of  the  most  perplexing  passages  in 
these  plays ;  and  I  am  £eu:  from  being  confident  of  the 
correctness  with  which  they  are  here  presented.  There 
they  are  printed  thus  ;  — 

<*  May  these  same  Instnunents,  which  you  prophane, 
Neuer  sound  more :  when  Drums  and  Trumpets  shall 
r  th'  field  proue  flatterers,  let  Courts  and  Cities  be 
Made  all  of  fedse-fac'd  soothing : 
When  Steele  growes  soft,  as  the  Parasites  Silke, 
Let  him  be  made  an  Overtiure  for  th'  Warres : " 

This  reading  has  been  retained  by  most  modem  editorb, 
including  Malone  and  Mr.  Dyce,  with  the  substitution 
of  exchumation  marks  for  the  colons,  the  reference  of 
<him'  to  the  parasite's  silk,  (which  is  sufficiently  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  Shakespeare's  time,)  and 
the  change  by  Mr.  Dyce  (on  Tyrwhitt's  suggestion)  of 
•overture'  to  'coverture': — the  last  on  the  ground  either 
that  the  use  of  *  overture '  in  its  musical  sense  is  not  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  (which  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  suppose,)  or  that  it  has  no  meaning  whatever 
suitable  to  the  context.  But  to  this  reading  there  is  the 
paramount  objection  that  any  soldier,  and  Coriokmtu  of 
all  soldiers,  would  regard  courts  and  cities  as  made 
all  of  false-faced  soothing,  whether  drums  and  trumpets 
were  used  as  instruments  of  flattery  or  not.  Especially 
would  he  so  speak  of  them  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  occasion.  And  as  to  making  either  steel  or  silk  a 
eoveriure  for  the  wars,  what  possible  connection  is  there 
between  armor,  or  any  soldierly  equipment,  and  the 
flourish  against  which  Coriolanue  is  protesting  ?  —  These 
considerations,  as  well  as  the  reading  to  which  they  lead, 
I  supposed  to  have  occurred  first  to  myself ;  but  I  found 
them  substantially  given  in  Mr.  Knight's  Pictorial  Edi- 
tion. (I  may  add  that  at  first  I  thought  of  reading  also, 
** where  drums  and  trumpets,"  and  "as  the  paraeite. 
Bilk.")  —  The  only  objection  to  the  reading  of  the  text 
(and  it  is  a  great  one)  is  its  rhythm,  which  is,  in  my 
judgment,  both  un- Shakespearian  and  unsuited  to  the 
mood  of  Coriolanus,  There  must  be  a  pause  after  "  Never 
Bound  more ; "  and  it  would  be  in  Shakespeare's  manner 
of  versification,  and  especially  appropriate  to  Coriolanue^ 
that  the  exclamation  should  come  there  to  a  full  period. 
The  prolongation  of  the  first  sentence  of  the  speech,  by 
an  accessory  clause,  into  the  middle  of  the  next  line 
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enfeebles  both  the  protest  and  the  Terse.  And  the  next 
sentence  is  measurably  open  to  the  same  objection.  But 
the  rhythm  of  the  whole  speech,  with  any  arrangement, 
is  tax  from  being  unexceptionable.  In  the  folio  we  have 
a  hemistich  of  seyen  sylLetbles  and  three  accents,  followed 
by  a  line  of  ten  syllables  and  four  accents ;  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  corruption  of  the  text  or  derangement  of 
the  verse. 

p.  199.  •*Caht8  Marenu  Coriokmus'* :  —  The  folio  here  and 
elsewhere  transposes  this  name  thus :  Maroitu  Caitts  Co* 
riolanua.  It  has  been  the  general  custom  to  invest  Mar^ 
eiu8  immediately  with  his  cognomen,  and  to  prefix  his 
next  and  following  speeches  Coriolantu,  But  in  the  folio, 
this,  with  some  propriety,  is  not  done  until  the  arrival  of 
the  hero  in  Home  and  the  proclamation  and  confirmation 
of  his  honors.    See  Act  11.  8c.  1,  p.  206. 

f'         <•  —  with  whom  we  may  artiaulaie  *' :  ~~  i.  e.,  enter 
into  articles. 

SOBNB  X. 

p.  200.    <* ni  poaeh  at  him  some  way  "  :  —  The  folio  has, 

•*  lie  potcihe"  &c. ;  and  hitherto  the  word  has  been  printed 
poUhf  with  the  explanation,  either  that  Tas  Steevens  re- 
marked) *potch'  IS  used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a 
rough,  violent  push,  or  that  it  means  to  strike  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Carew's 
Survey  of  ComwaUt  p.  311 :  **They  use  also  to  poche 
them  [^sh]  with  an  instnmient  like  a  salmon-speare." 
But  Aujiditta  means  no  such  open  attack ;  for  his  emula- 
tion **  hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had ; "  and  potch  is 
plainly  a  mere  phonographically  irregular  spelling  of 
<  poach.'  He  means  to  steal  upon  his  enemy.  *  Poach ' 
occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster  —  a  play 
performed  before  Coriokmua  was  written.  The  t  was  often 
mtroduced  in  words  ending  in  eA  to  secure  the  soft  sound 
of  that  combination  —  *  rich,'  for  instance,  being  spelled 
ritoh  by  some  writers,  lest  it  should  be  pronounced  rik, 

p.  201.  •* EmbtunquemerUa  all  of  fury"  :  —  Malone,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  passage,  cited  from  Sherwood's  English- 
French  Dictionary  at  the  end  of  Cotgrave's,  **  An  imbark- 
ing,  an  imbarguing.  EmbarquBment"  and  from  Cole'i 
Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  *•  to  imbargue  or  lay  an  imbargo 
upon."    So  *  embarqnement'  here  means  restnunt. 
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ACT  SECOND. 

SCBNB  I« 

p.  208.  **  —  said  to  be  aomething  imptrfeety  in  favouring  the 
first  complaint "  :  —  How  lamentably  from  the  purpose 
haye  the  commentators  been  in  their  exegesis  and  correc- 
tion of  this  passage  !  —  I  myself,  in  my  youth  and  haste, 
(See  Skakeapeart^a  SehoUoTt  p.  359,)  haying  followed  the 
multitude  to  do  eyil.  All  readers,  too,  according  to  my 
observation,  refer  ♦*  said  "  to  *•  allaying  Tyber ;  "  but  it 
is  Menenius  who,  being  **  hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too 
triyial  motion,"  Is  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in 
feyoring  the  first  complaint  made  to  him.  All  the  clauses 
of  this  sentence  are  but  specifications  of  his  traits  of 
character. 

"         " that  tell  [you]  you  have  good  feces  "  :  —  The 

word  in  brackets,  the  repetition  of  which  doubtless  caused 
its  accidental  omission  from  the  original,  was  restored  in 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  205.     ** but  empiricutie  *' :  —  Spelled  in  the  folio  Emper^ 

ickquHque.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  *^  Empiric 
physic** 

"  On  *s  brows  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  a  victory  on  his  brows  :  — 
referring  to  Menenius*  question. 

p.  206.  <*  Deaths  that  dark  spirit^**  &c. :  —  For  reasons  that  will 
be  apparent  to  the  critical  reader,  when  his  attention 
is  directed  to  the  subject,  I  cannot  accept  this  couplet  as 
Shakespeare's.  The  second  line  might  be  even  poorer  in 
thought  than  it  is,  and  yet  have  the  external  semblance 
to  Shakespeare's  work  in  which  it  is  now  utterly  defi 
cient.  I  believe  the  lines  to  have  been  added  to  the 
prompter's  book,  to  please  the  actor  of  Volumnia  yvixh  a 
round,  mouth-filling  speech. 

"  "In  honour  follows  Coriolanus** :  —  The  folio,  with 
obvious  error,  "  in  honor  folio wes  Martius  Caius  Corio- 
lanus.** 

p.  208.  **  But  with  them  change  ot  honours  "  :  —  Theobald 
read,  with  more  than  plausibility,  *  charge  of  honours,' 
supposing  an  easy  misprint,  which  undoubtedly  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  folio  text  of  this  play —  "And  yet  to 
change  [charge]  thy  sulphure,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3,  p.  288. 
•  Change  of  honours '  may,  however,  be  used  for  variety 
of  honors. 

"  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry "  :  —  The  reading, 
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"  Into  a  mpture"  ftc,  has  been  proposed  by  some  one,  1 
quite  forget  whom  —  probably  Sairey  Gamp,  or  some 
other  good  woman  who  **  monthlies." 

p.  208.  **  Her  richest  loekram  'bout  her  reechy  neck  " :  —  Lock- 
ram  was  a  very  cheap  kind  of  linen  cloth.  *  Reechy' 
means  fuming  with  grease  and  dirt. 

''  ** seld- shewn  flamena  "  ;  —  A  flamen  was  a  priest 

of  the  highest  order  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  par- 
ticular deity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
*  seld '  is  a  form  of  *  seldom.' 

p.  210.     •• who  hare  their  provand  " ;  —  «*  But  by  my  soul, 

[Dalgetty  loquitur  A  if  I  had  my  prpyant  and  a  bottle  of 
rhenish  under  my  t)elt,  I  should  have  stood  otherways  up 
to  him,"  Legend  of  Montrose^  Chap.  lY. 

"  "  Shall  touch  the  people  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  Shall  teach" 
&c.  The  trifling  but  clearly  necessary  emendation  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Knight.  Theobald  plausibly  read, 
*•  Shall  reach  the  people." 

soBNB  n. 

p.  212.  "The  theme  of  our  assembly":  —  A  trifling  anachro- 
nism. For,  as  Warburton  remarked,  till  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  Attinia,  somewhere  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus,  the  Tribunes  had  not 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  Senate,  but  had  seats  placed 
for  Uiem  near  the  door,  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

p.  213.  •«  We  shall  be  blesa^d  to  do  "  :  ~  Both  Mr.  ColUer's 
and  Mr.  Singer's  corrected  copies  of  the  folio  of  1632 
have,  •*  We  shall  be  prest,  [i.  e.,  ready]  to  do  "  —  a  very 
acceptable  emendation,  were  one  needed.  But  Shake- 
speare uses  *  blessed '  in  exactly  the  same  sense  elsewhere. 

*^  •*  Than  one  on  *a  ears  "  :  —  The  folio  prints,  "  Than  on 
ones  ears."  See  the  Note  on  *•  my  gloves  are  on,"  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  214.  •• his  Amazonian  chin  "  ;  —  The  folio  has,  "  Ama- 
zonian ahinne,**  Is  this  a  mere  misprint }  or  was  *  chin ' 
so  pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  day?  or  was  sh  used 
because  eh  might  have  been  pronounced  hard  ? 

'  •• the  woman  in  the  scene  "  .*  —  Another  anachronism . 

There  were  no  theatres  in  Rome  until  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus. 

''  **He  htrch'd  all  swords  of  the  garland**:  —  To  lurch 
was  to  obtain  an  easy  victory.  Malone  cited  from  Cole'^f 
Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  **  A  lurch,  Duplex  palma,  faeilii 
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.  metoria; "  and  Steerens  from  Ben  Jonfion's  Silent  Woman, 

«• you  have  lurch'd  your  friends  of  the  better  half 

of  the  garland." 

p.  214.    *' As  fieeda  before,"  &c. :  —  The  second  folio  has, 

**  As  toavea"  &c. 

p.  215.  "The  common  muck  o*  th*  world":  —  The  folio,  by 
rare  neglect  in  this  regard,  has,  **of  the  world." 

ScENB  in. 

p.  217.  "  Enter  several  Citizens  " ;  —  The  folio  has,  "  Enter  seven 
or  eight  Citizens ;  "  for  those  were  not  the  days  of  super- 
numeraries. 

"         <« for  once  toe  stood  tqs" :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  **  for  once  when  we  stood  up  "  —  plausibly,  but 
needlessly.  For  when  the  best  educated  British  writers 
of  to-day  do  not  scruple  to  use  in  speech  and  writing 
such  a  barbarous  phrase  as  **  immediately  I  did  thus  he 
did  so  "  or  **  immediately  I  went  in  he  went  out,"  .(mean- 
ing as  soon  as  or  tphen  1  did  or  went,  &c.,)  what  need  for 
us  to  correct  the  speech  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plebeians 
in  a  similar  regard } 

"         •* some  black,  some  aubitm** :  —  The  folio  has, 

"  some  Abram"  See  the  Note  on  "  young  aubtim  Cupid," 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  So.  1. 

p.  218.     " you  may,  you  may  "  ;  —  See  the  Note  on  this 

phrase,  Troilvs  and  Cressida,  Act  lU.  Sc.  1,  p.  152. 

p.  219.  «•  Enter  two  Citizens  "  ;  —  The  folio,  "  Enter  three  Citi- 
zens"—  with  manifest  error,  as  Coriolantu  says,  "Here 
comes  a  brace." 

"         •* Ay,  not  mine  own  desire  "  :  —  The  folio  has  the 

common  misprint,  "Ay,  ha"  &c.  It  was  corrected  in 
the  third  folio. 

p.  220.  "Than  crave  the  Atra":  — The  folio  affords  here  a 
noteworthy  example  of  the  misprint  by  the  ear.  It  has, 
" Than  craue  the  higher" 

"  Why  in  this  toolvish  gown"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  in  this  gown» 
in  which,  to  attain  my  own  ends,  I  assmne  a  virtue  — 
humility  —  which  I  have  not,  like  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  —  The  first  folio  has,  "  this  Wooluish  tongue" 
which  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  by  modem 
editors  as  a  misprint  for  *  this  wooluish  toge,*  But  with 
this  opinion  I  cannot  agree.  For  nowhere  else  does 
Shakespeare  nae  *toge,'  or  even  *toga,'  or  any  word 


It 
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fonned  from  it,  often  as  there  was  opportunilyi  almost 
occasion,  in  his  classical  plays.  And^  besides,  in  the 
passage  of  North's  Plutarch  which  Jie  was  here  drama- 
tizing (p.  244,  ed.  1679)  we  have,  "  a  poore  gowne  "  and 
**  a  simple  gowne,"  but  no  mention  of  a  toga ;  and 
Shakespeare,  we  know,  stuck  closely  to  his  authority  in 
such  cases  —  even  to  its  words  when  they  were  names  of 
things.  The  misprint  of  *  gowne '  for  *  tongue '  is  not  so 
extravagant  but  that  it  might  occur  even  now-a-days ;  and 
for  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  editor  of  the  second  foUo  was  right  in  reading,  *  this 
wolvish  gowne.*  —  We  might  read,  — 

**  Why,  in  this  wolvish  tongue,  should  I  stand  here 
To  beg,"  &c.,  — 

i.  e.,  *  Why  should  I  stand  here  to  beg  in  this  wolvish  ox 
deceitful  tongue ; '  but  the  speaker's  reply  to  his  own 
question,  **  Custom  wills  me  to  't,"  forbids.  Custom  en- 
joined upon  him  only  the  napless  vesture  of  humility  and 
the  solicitation.  —  Of  the  various  conjectural  readings  pro- 
posed for  this  passage,  no  others  appear  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 

p.  821.  **  For  truth  to  overpeer  "  :  —  The  folio,  with  manifent 
error,  has,  *  oVe-peere.'  This  ill- printed  play  is  remark- 
able for  its  excessive  misuse  of  the  apostrophe. 

"  •• [/or]  indeed  I  would  be  Consul"  :  —  The  prep. 

osition  is  » from '  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  225.  **  [And  Censorinus"  &c. :  —  This  line  was  added  by 
Pope ;  and  one  or  more  had  plainly  been  lost  from  the 
folio ;  for  the  next  cannot  refer  to  Puhlius  and  QuirUus, 
Pope  made  up  the  line  from  the  following  passage  in 
North's  PkUarcht  which,  it  will  be  seen,  Shakespeare 
closely  followed  in  this  speech  of  Brutiu :  **  The  house 
of  the  Martians  at  Rome  was  of  the  number  of  the  pa- 
tricians, oat  of  the  which  hath  sprong  many  noble  per- 
sonages :  whereof  Ancus  Martins  was  one,  king  Nuraaes 
daughters  sonne,  who  was  king  of  Rome  after  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Of  the  same  house  were  Publius  and  Quintus, 
who  brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by 
conducts.  Censorinus  also  came  of  that  familie,  that 
was  so  sumamed,  bicause  the  people  had  chosen  him 
Censor  twice."  p.  237,  ed.  1579.  Although,  as  Mr.  Byce 
remarks,  Pope's  line  is  far  from  being  a  happy  one,  it 
teems  to  have  now  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right 
to  a  place  in  the  text.  —  I  am  responsible  for  the  addition 
of  *  chosen '  to  the  next  line ;  and  in  justification  of  my 
text  cite  the  lack  of  the  two  syllables  in  the  folio,  and  the 
prewnce  of  the  word  in  the  above  passage  of  the  PhUareh, 
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ACT  THIRD. 

SOBNB  1. 

p.  227.  <*  —^  the  Ndblea  and  the  Commons'* :  —  llie  folio  has, 
*<  the  Noble  and  the  Common ; "  but  that  the  omission  of 
the  8  was  accidental  appears  both  'from  the  sense  of  the 
passage  and  the  use  of  a  capital  initial  letter  in  both 
instances.    Capital  letters  indicate  substantives. 

p.  228.  **  Have  you  inform'd  them  aithenee" : —  See  the  Note 
on  this  word  in  AlTa  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  I.  Sc.  3, 
at  the  time  of  writing  which  I  had  forgotten  the  present 
instance  of  its  use. 

p.  229.  •*  The  cockle  of  rebellion"  :  —  Cockle  is  a  weed  which 
chokes  the  growth  of  wheat.  Here  Shakespeare  followed 
North's  Plutarch  closely.  —  «•  Moreover,  he  said,  that 
they  nourished  against  tiiemselves  the  naughty  seed  and 
cockle  of  insolency  and  sedition  which  had  been  sowed 
and  scattered  abroad  among  the  people." 

p«  280.  **Hi8  absolute  shcUl"  :  —  This  speech  and  Coriolanus' 
next  may  appear  to  some  readers  at  variance  with  the 
remark  made  elsewhere  in  this  work,  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  the  distinction  between  *  shall '  and  *  will '  was  not 
so  clearly  drawn,  or  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  as  it  is  at 
present.  And  certainly  the  recognition  of  the  compul- 
sory sense  of  •  shall,*  and  the  difference  of  signification 
between  that  auxiliary  and  *will'  could  not  be  more 
strongly  marked  than  it  is  in  the  outbreak  of  the  newly 
chosen  Consul  against  the  Tribune's  use  of  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter.  But  upon  this  point  there  can 
hardly  be  any  misimderstanding,  and  need  be  no  remark. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  our  early  literature  'wtM 
dispute  for  a  moment  that  very  long  before  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  » shall,'  emphatically  applied  by  a  speaker 
to  a  second  or  third  ])erson,  expressed  obligation,  or 
that  *  will,'  used  in  the  same  manner,  expressed  simple 
futurity ;  or,  again,  that  •  shall,'  used  with  regard  to  a 
coming  event,  had  a  prophetic  force,  and  implied  either 
the  ability  to  bring  it  about,  or  the  well  assured  belief 
that  it  would  happen.  It  is  the  restriction  of  •  shall,'  in 
the  first  person,  to  the  expression  of  simple  futurity,  and 
of  *  will '  to  that  of  *  voUtion,*  w^hich  is  the  mark  of  a 
more  modern  stage  of  the  language.  True,  many  pas- 
sages may  be  produced  from  Shakespeare's  own  works  in 
which  these  two  auxiliaries  are  used  in  exact  conformity 
to  the  modem  idiom  ;  but  many  others  occur  in  which 
the  distinction,  now  so  well  established,  is  disregarded 
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Xot  having  looked  for  examples,  I  cite  the  following 
which  have  recenUy  attracted  my  attention.  —  The  readei 
will  bear  in  mind  that  of  course  'should'  and  'would' 
follow  respectively  the  usage  of  'shall'  and  'will.'  — 
First  from  Macbeth^  Act  III.  Sc.  4 :  — 

"  Macb.    Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host : 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  toill  [shall]  require  her  welcome." 

Here  Macbeth* a  first '  will '  expresses  volition ;  his  second, 
mere  futurity.  —  Next  from  TroHua  and  Cresaida^  Act  IV. 
8c.  4 ;  — 

"  Tro.    But  be  not  tempted. 

Ores.  Do  you  think  I  wiU  [shall]  ? 

Tro,    No: 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not.** 

Here  Cressida  uses  the  auxiliary  '  will '  to  express  simple 
futurity ;  lyoilttSi  the  independent  verb,  implying  assent,  if 
not  desire.  —  From  AlTs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  Sc.  1 :  — 

"  HeL    Then  thou  shalt  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  [shall]  command." 

Here  Helena  uses  *  shalt '  with  the  sense  of  obligation,  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  had  a  right  to  do,  although 
she  addressed  a  king ;  but  when  she  says,  '  I  will,'  she 
expresses  only  a  contingent  futurity,  and,  according  to 
modem  idiom,  should  say, '  I  shalL'  —  From  JuUua  Cmear, 
Act  n.  Sc.  2  :  — 

"  C€Ba,    The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  [would]  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Csesar  shall  not." 

Here  the  second  'should'  is  used  according  to  modem 
idiom  ;  but  as  Casar  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son, the  first  'should,'  as  it  expresses  simple  futurity, 
shoidd  be  '  would.'  And  if  it  should  be  objected  (though 
quite  insufficiently,  in  any  case,  I  think)  that  Casar, 
speaking  of  his  own  future,  might  use  the  auxiliary 
proper  to  the  first  person,  this  will  not  set  aside  the  al- 
leged violation  of  idiom.  For  in  the  second  line  below, 
the  speaker,  still  regarding  himself  in  the  third  person, 
and  imposing  a  duty  upon  himself,  says,  *  shall,'  which  is 
quite  in  conformity  with  modem  usage ;  whereas,  if  he 
were  thinking  in  the  first  person,  though  using  the  third, 
and  expressing  his  determination  under  the  circumstances, 
hd  should  say,  <  will.'    Clearly,  modem  idiom  requiren 
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either  *  would '  in  the  first  instanoe  or  *  will '  in  the  last. 
—  From  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  in  yarions  passages : 

^*Ner,    If  h^  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  ^ou  should  [would]  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  win,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him."    Act  L 
8c.  2. 
**  O,  fhat  estAtes,  degrees,  and  offices 

Werb  not  derived  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 

How  many  then  should  [would]  cover  that  stand  bare !  ** 

Act  n.  Sc.  9. 

•<  Por.  We*U  [we  shall]  see  our  husbands 

Before  they  think  of  us."    Act  m.  Sc.  3. 

^Duke.    Meantime  the  Court  [himself  and  the  Sena'> 
tors]  shaU  [will]  hear  Bellario's  letter." 

Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

y\\»  second  and  third  of  these  instances  in  The  Merchant 
cf  Venice  are  noticed  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  (**  ShaU  and 
Will"  London,  1868.)  Of  'should*  m  the  second  he 
says  that  it  may  mean  «•  ought,"  *♦  wotdd  be  made,"  to 
cover,  &c.,  which  I  am  sure  he  could  only  have  said 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  context.  Were 
« should '  applied  to  *  stand  bare,'  it  might  possibly  have 
been  accepted  as  meaning  <  would  be  made.'  But  it  is 
those  who  now  stand  bare  who  in  a  certain  case  tooiUd 
cover  {  and  compulsion  does  not  go  with  honor.  In  thr. 
third  instance  the  Right  Honorable  critic  remarks  that 
♦*  •  will  *  denotes  intention."  Clearly  not :  mere  futurity, 
even  if  Portia  were  speaking  for  herself  alone.  But  she 
is  speaking  ybr  both  herself  and  Nerisaa^  and  of  both  their 
husbands ;  and  Nerissa  knows  nothing  of  the  plot,  and 
80  could  have  no  intention  in  regard  to  it.  —  These  are  a 
few  of  the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  Shakespeare 
deviated  from  modern  idiom  in  the  use  of  *  shall*  and 
<  will ; '  and  to  these  I  add  two  others  which  I  have  re- 
oently  met  with  in  Elizabethan  writers. 

"  If  the  course  of  youth  had  any  respect  to  the  staffe 
of  age,  or  the  lining  man  any  regard  to  the  dying  mould, 
we  would  [should]  with  greater  care  when  we  were  young 
shunne  those  things  which  should  [would]  greeue  us  when 
we  be  old.*'    Euphves.  ed.  1697,  sig.  S  2  6. 

"  What  shaU  [will]  thy  kinsmen  thinke,  thou  cause  of  aU 

their  ruthe  r 
Thy  dedly  foes  do  laugh  to  skome  thy  yll  employed  youth." 

Brooke's  Romeus  and  JuUet,  p.  10. 
ed.  Collier. 
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The  niuneTons  instances,  howerer,  in  which  our  earl} 
authors,  including  Shakespeare  himself,  use  *  shall '  and 
*  will,*  and  *  should  *  and  *  would,*  as  we  ourselves  are  in 
the  hahit  of  using  them,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  idiom  was  unsettled,  and  the  usage  fluctuating  ; 
for  where  right  and  wrong  are  not  clearly  defined,  men 
will  be  as  apt  to  do  right  as  wrong.  —  The  idiom  in  ques- 
tion is  thought  by  Archdeacon  Hare  {^Philological  Museum^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  219)  to  be  a  growth  from  the  courtesy  that 
forbids  us  needlessly  to  control,  or  seem  to  control,  the 
volition  of  others,  which  we  should  seem  to  do  by  saying, 
in  regard  to  mere  futurity,  « I  will,  thou  shalt,  he  shall,* 
the  purport  of  which,  in  respect  to  volition,  is  entirely  re- 
versed in  *  I  shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will.'  This  is  plausible ; 
but  whatever  its  origin,  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been 
partially  recognized  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  to  have 
been  well  established  now  for  a  century  and  more.  Yet 
it  is  one  to  which  even  the  best  authors  within  that  period 
are  not  found  invariably  conforming.  For  instance,  Sii 
Edmund  Head,  in  the  little  volume  before  alluded  to, 
(which  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  subtle  analysis  and  philo- 
logical acquirement,  with  an  occasional  gleam  of  that 
insular  prejudice  which  it  seems  even  your  best  disposed 
and  most  intelligent  Briton  cannot  be  without,)  quotes 
from  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  the  following  ejacu- 
lation of  the  doctor's  on  hearing  that  a  murderer  prayed 
for  the  mercy  of  Heaven  :  "I  hope  he  ahidl  find  mercy." 
This  palpable  violation  of  idiom  Sir  Edmund  attempts  to 
explain  away  by  saying  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  mean 
to  express  **  a  mere  conjectural  hope  of  an  undecided 
future,"  but  that  he  spoke  of  "  something  already  con- 
cluded by  the  fiat  of  an  Almight}'  Judge,**  and  that  the 
sentence  is  equivalent  to  **  I  hope  he  is  destined  to  find 
mercy."  Ingenious  and  laudable,  but  futile.  Forgetfril, 
doubtless,  in  the  first  place,  (quoad  the  conclusive  fiat,) 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  daily  habit,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  departed  Hetty ;  and 
ignorant,  I  presume,  in  the  second,  that  the  doctor,  in 
us  last  note  on  Timon  of  Atheru,  had  written  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  regard  to  his  editorial  labors  on  that  play. 

« In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure, 
and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  rectify 
or  explain  with  due  diligence ;  but  having  only  one  copy, 
cannot  promise  myself  that  my  labors  shall  be  much 
applauded." 

Yet  I  will  not  say  that  iii.  fnis  instance  the  great  moralist 
might  not  have  had  an  inkling  of  a  fiat,  future  indeed, 
bat  sufficiently  certain  to  extinguish  any  "  conjectural 
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Iiope  " '  that  he  might  otherwise  have  cherished.  —  But  a 
▼ery  close  and  extended  critical  obserration  of  English 
style  is  not  necessary  to  acquiescence  in  the  correctness 
of  Dr.  Latham's  remark,  **  I  doubt  whether  the  current 
rule  [as  to  this  idiom]  is  so  absolute  as  it  is  said  to  be." 
English  Langtiage,  Vol.  II.  p.  413,  ed.  1855.  —  Not  to 
prolong  by  invidious  citation  this  already  too  extended 
Note,  I  shall  merely  mention  that  I  remember  having 
noticed  instances  of  the  violation  of  the  rule  in  the  writ- 
ings, critical  as  well  as  miscellaneous,  of  authors  of  more 
or  less  eminence  born  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  Jimes^  and  of  the  London  Satur- 
day  Review^  and  even  in  those  of  the  Atlantic  Mtzgazifie. 
It  were  better  at  once  to  admit  that  this  idiom  involves  a 
distinction  which,  though  valid  and  clearly  definable,  is 
of  extreme  delicacy,  and  at  times  requires  great  nicety  in 
its  application.  It  is  one  as  to  which  the  best  writers 
may  occasionally  err ;  while  most  persons  who  are  well 
educated  themselves,  and  who  have  been  accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  the  society  of  cultivated  people,  will 
be  likely  to  use  it  with  instinctive  correctness  in  ordinary 
conversation.  —  [I  v^U  add  that  while  the  proofs  of  this 
play  were  passing  through  my  hands  I  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  Lord  Macaulay's  biography  of  John- 
son :  **  It  should  seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life, 
during  about  sixteen  years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of 
the  Thrales."    Biographies,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1860,  p.  120.] 

p.  230,  •*  O,  good,  but  most  unwise,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
«•  O  Godf*  &c.  This  speech,  as  will  be  seen  1  y  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  Notes,  is  very  corruptly  printed  in 
the  folio. 

"  Given  Hydra  here  to  choose**  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  why  have 
you  endowed  this  many-headed  monster  here  with  the 
-  power  of  choosing  an  officer,  &c. :  —  *  given '  being  used 
with  the  infinitive,  as  in  *  give  me  to  know,'  *  gave  him  to 
understand.'  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  very  plau- 
sibly, **  Given  Hydra  leave  to  choose,"  &c. 

*«  The  noise  and  horn  o'  th*  monster  *' :  —  The  folio  adds 
i  to  *  monster '  —  the  commonest  of  misprints  or  irregu- 
larities of  spelling  when  that  volume  was  issued. 

"Then  vail  your  impotence:  if  none,  revoke,**  &c. :  — 
« Vail '  means  to  lower,  and  was  commonly  used  in  the  fig- 
urative sense  of  submit,  or  yield,  in  which  it  occurs  else- 
where in  these  plays.  —  The  folio  has,  "Then  vale  your 
Ignorance :  If  none  atoake"  &c.,  which  is  utterly  without 
sense  to  me,  as  it  is  to  Mr.  Dyce,  and  of  which  I  am 
anabU  to  find  even  a  plausible  attempt  at  explanation. 
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The  text  which  I  have  given  (from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  ol 
1632)  requires  no  comment  either  as  to  its  sense,  its  fit- 
ness to  the  context,  or  the  probability  of  the  typograph- 
ical errors  which  it  presupposes. 

p.  231.  **  Was  not  our  reoomperue  " :  —  i.  e.,  the  com  was  not 
the  recompense  which  the  patricians  gave  to  the  plebeians. 
But  Southern,  in  his  copy  of  tlie  folio  of  1686,  and  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  have,  «•  Was  not  their  recompense." 

p.  231.     " could  never  be  the  motive"  &c. :  —  The  folio 

has,  •«  could  never  be  the  Natiue  of  our  so  frank  Dona- 
tion," which  is  plainly  corrupt.  The  restoration,  which 
needs  no  defence,  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  "  How  shall  this  hiason  multitude  " ;  —  The  folio  has  the 
extravagant  misprint,  "this  Bosotne-multiplied"  which 
yet  remained  uncorrected  till  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier's folio  of  1632,  and  which  —  so  stolidly  tenacious  is 
hide- bound  conservatism  of  its  mumpsimus  —  has  since 
then  found,  defenders.     *  Bisson '  means  blinded. 

**  Call  our  caret  fears  '* :  —  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  some- 
thing has  dropped  out  from  this  line.  The  metrical 
arrangement  is  that  of  the  original ;  and  whatever  change 
be  made,  there  will  be  a  foot  lacking. 

p.  232.  «*To  jump  a  body,"  &c. :  —  •  Jump'  was  quite  surely 
used  of  old  substantively  in  the  sense  of  risk,  venture : 
but  this  use  of  it  as  a  verb,  transitively,  is  so  singular  in 
itself,  and  so  infelicitous  in  the  present  passage,  that  I 
more  than  suspect  corruption.  Yet  I  cannot  accept 
either  Mr.  Singer's  reading,  •«  To  imp  a  body,"  or  Mr. 
Byce's,  **To  tfamp  a  body,"  or  suggest  a  better  myself. 

"  "  Has  said  enough  "  ;  —  As  to  the  omission  of  the  pro- 
noun in  this  speech  and  the  next,  see  the  Note  on  "namely, 
is  no  time  to  recover  hair,"  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

p.  234.     " your  CQuntry' a  friends  " :  —  The  folio  has,  "  your 

country's  friend "  —  an  obvious  error,  as  Menenius  ad- 
dresses boui  Tribunes. 

p.  235.  "  Oo,  get  you  to  your  house  "  :  —  The  folio  misprints, 
"  to  our  house." 

•^Staatdfast"  &c. :  —  The  folio  assigns  this  speech  to 
Cominiua  oy  the  very  easy  misprint  Com,  for  On:  But 
Coriolanua  was  a  man  to  bid  stand  rather  than  be  bidden ; 
and  Cominiua  urges  him  to  go.  See  the  fourth  speech 
below.    Warburton  made  the  change. 

**  I  would  they  were  barbarians  "  .*  —  The  folio  makes  this 
and  the  following  speech  one ;  assigning  it  to  Menenius. 
But,  as  Tyrwhitt  first  saw,  it  is  clearly  Coriokmus  who 
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speaks  here ;  and  Menenitu  breaks  in,  "  Begone,"  &c.  The 
same  correction  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  237.  •♦  Do  not  ciy  fuxvock  ** :  —  Tyrwhitt  remarks  that  to  cry 
haTOC  seems  to  have  been  the  uignal  for  general  slaughter, 
and  quotes  the  following  from  the  Ordinances  des  Bat- 
tatUest  9  R.  ii.  art.  10  :  <<  Item,  que  nul  Aoit  si  hardy  de 
crier  havok  sur  peine  d'avoir  la  test  coupe."  Todd  adds 
the  following  extract  from  Henry  VIIl.'s  Statutes  and 
Ordinances  of  War  :  *«  For  them  that  cry  hauoke.  Also 
that  noo  man  be  so  hardy  to  crye  hauoke,  upon  pa^nie 
of  hym  that  is  so  found  begynner,  to  dye  therefore,"  &c. 

p.  287.  "  Were  but  our  danger  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  Were  but 
one  danger  "  —  corruptly,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt. 
The  emendation,  made  by  Theobald,  needs  no  other  justi- 
fication than  a  perusal  of  the  whole  sentence. 

p.  238.     ♦♦  Towards  her  deserved  children  "  :  —  i.  e.,  her  deserv- 
ing children.    The  use  of  the  perfect  for  the  present  par 
ticiple,  and  vice  versa,  was  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

'  «*This   is   clean  kam"  : — «Kam,'  a  word  of  Welsh 

origin,  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  a  sort  of  slang 
term,  for  awry,  crooked,  contrary. 

p.  239.  **  Since  ?ie  could  draw  a  sword "  :  —  The  folio,  here 
only,  in  this  play,  has,  "  Since  a  could,"  &c.  See  the 
Note  on  **  if  he  could  get  her  good  will."  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  332. 

"  •«  ru  go  to  him,**  &c. :  —  The  folio,  by  a  manifest  error, 
prints,  **  I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in 
peace,**  the  last  two  words  having  plainly  been  caught  from 
the  line  but  one  below. 

Scene  IL 

p.  240.  «*  I'he  thwartings  of  your  dispositions  "  :  —  The  folio 
ha9,  **  The  things,*'  &c.  The  happy  emendation  is  due  to 
Theobald. 

p.  241.  "Cleave  in  the  mid^st*' . — In  Shakespeare's  time  it 
had  not  been  forgotten  past  occasional  recognition,  that 
*  midst'  was  a  contraction  of  'middest,'  the  superlative 
of  *  mid.'  Instances  of  its  dissyllabic  form  are  number- 
less. Thus  in  Honour's  Academie,  1610,  in  the  fourteen 
syllable  lines  of  which  it  frequently  occurs  :  — 

"Thrusting  himself  in  middest  of,  this  chast  and  harm- 
less flocke, 

As  doth  the  Wolfe  when  he  doth  meane,  the  silly  Lambes 
to  mocke."  Part  2,  p.  26. 

The  contracted  form  was  written  both  with  and  without 
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the  apostrophe,  as  now-a-days  is  the  case  with  '  don't 
and  *  can't.' 

p  241.  **  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours  "  :  —  This  may 
mean  a  heart  as  little  open  to  impression,  as  undocile. 
So  in  this  play,  Act  IV.  So.  3  —  •*  For  the  nobles  receive 
so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy,  Coriolanus, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the 
people,"  &c. ;  and  in  OtheUo^  Act  II.  Sc.  3  —  **  She  is  of 
so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  bles8*d  a  disposition,  that  she 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she 
is  requested ; "  and  Timon  of  Athena,  Act  I.  Sc.  1  — 
"  Does  she  love  him  ?  she  is  young  and  apt."  —  But  the 
chief  difficulty  in  this  speech  is  in  the  last  clause.  Let 
*  apt '  mean  what  it  may,  to  what  does  Volumnia  compare 
her  use  of  anger  **  to  better  vantage  "  ?  Not  improbably, 
in  my  judgment,  a  line  has  been  lost ;  in  which  case  that 
which  is  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  is  either  the 
original  or  a  most  ingenious  fabrication.  In  that  volume 
the  passage  stands,  — 

**  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
7b  brook  control  loiihout  the  use  of  anger , 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 

This  restores  appositeness  to  the  third  of  these  lines, 
while  the  occurrence  of  the  words  *  use  of  anger '  at  the 
end  of  two  lines  (and  the  recurrence  is  very  natural) 
would  be  very  likely  to  cause  the  omission  of  one  of  them. 

''  *«  Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you,"  &c. :  —  Mr.  Dyce 

well  remarks  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  earlier 
part  of  this  speech  has  suffered  from  the  transcriber  or 
the  printer.  With  the  present  text,  whatever  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  be  adopted,  the  verse  halts  miserably 
The  folio  reads,  **  it  lies  you  on,**  &c.  For  the  transposi- 
tion, which  seems  clearly  to  be  required,  I  am  responsible 

^    142.     " that  are  but  roted  in,"  &c  :  -—  The  folio  has, 

**  but  rooted  in."  Roate  was  a  common  spelling  of  '  rote 
In  Shakespeare's  day,  and  the  word  was  not  infrequently 
used  as  a  verb.  But  if  it  were  not,  and  this  instance 
were  unique,  what  matter }  —  Boswell  suggested,  and 
lir.  Dyce  reads,  "  rooted  in,"  &c.  —  in  the  sense,  rooted, 
infixed  no  deeper  than  your  tongue. 

''  ••  Which,  often ;  thus  correcting  thy  stout  heart " ;  —  i.  e., 

which  do  often ;  by  this  repeated  act  of  courtesy  correcting 
thy  stout  heart  This  line  and  the  next  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  several  conjectural 
emendations  have  been  proposed,  for  all  of  which  I  must 
the  reader  to  the  Variorum  of  1821  and  subt^equout- 
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critical  editions.  The  line  (wMcn  is  without  points  m 
the  folio)  has  hitherto  been  pointed  thus :  — 

*•  Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart," 

(or  with  dashes  instead  of  the  commas  before  and  after 
♦  thus,')  with  Malone's  explanation  that  '*  *  which  *  is  the 
absolute  case,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  if  he  [ShaV*^ 
speare]  had  written,  It  often  "  —  an  exegesis  which  Malone 
might  well  revisit  the  earth  to  explain.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  failure  to  perceive  the 
elision  in  *  which  often,*  and  that  •  thus  *  belongs  to 
<  correcting.'  —  The  whole  passage  is  difficult.  See  the 
next  Note. 

D.  242.     ** aay  to  them " .  —  The  foVo  prints  this  line  thus ;  — 

*(  That  will  not  hold  the  handling :  or  say  to  them." 

But  as  the  superfluous  syllable  is  just  in  that  part  of  the 
verse  in  which  such  superfluity  is  absolutely  inadmissible, 
and  as  it  is  as  fatal  to  sense  as  it  is  to  rhythm,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  excise  it,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  retained. 
The  sentence  is  one  of  the  involved  kind  which  Shake- 
speare often  wrote  in  his  later  years,  (See,  for  instance. 
Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Winter's  Tale^  passim ,-)  and 
all  between  "stretch'd  it"  and  "say  to  them"  is  paren- 
thetical, parenthesis  between  parenthesis  ;  the  direct  con 
struction  being,  "Go  to  them  with  this  bonnet  in  thy 
hai  i,  and,  thus  far  having  stretched  it,  [i.  e;,  your  dispo- 
sition,] say  to  them  '*  &c.  The  introduction  of  *  or  *  may 
be  safely  attributed  to  the  incapacity  of  the  compositor  to 
keep  up  to  the  strain  of  the  sentence.  He  thought  ther** 
must  be  a  place  for  a  rest  and  a  fresh  start. 

p.  244.  *♦ the  virgin  voice"  &c. :  —  Criticism  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry  has  no  place  in  this  work,  unless  as  an 
aid  to  settlement  of  his  text ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
remarking  that  this  is  the  most  infelicitous  use  of  epithet 
that  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  all  these  plays. 

ti  ««  Tent  in  my  cheeks  "  :  —  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation, 

that  here  to  tent  is  to  take  up  residence,  has  been  hitherto 
accepted,  and  has  given  this  passage  a  place  in  other 
dictionaries  than  his  own,  as  illustrative  of  that  verbal 
signification  of  *  tent.'  But,  as  applied  to  •  smiles,'  this 
appears  to  me  a  strained  and  very  unhappy  use  of  the 
word.  I  believe  that  ♦  tent '  here  is  the  ♦  tent  *  of  « tent- 
stitch,*  —  a  needlewoman's  phrase  as  old  as  this  play,  — 
and  that  **  tent  in  my  cheeks"  means  catch  in,  or  draw 
in,  my  cheeks. 

«*  But  owe  thy  pride  thyself ":  — Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  has,  "  But  ou^et"  and  perhaps  should  be  followed 
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f»  f46,    •« hifl  Miry  to  the  people  "  :  —  i.  e,,  his  hatred. 

p.  246.  "  — -—  and  to  have  his  vforth  of  contradiction  "  :  —  So 
the  folio,  most  unsatisfactorilj.  Rowe,  with  much  prob- 
ability, read,  •*  to  havp  his  icorrf,"  &c  ;  and  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  «< to  have  his  mouth"  &c.  —  a  much 
infierior  reading. 

••T%rong  our  large  temples" : — The  folio  has,  •«  Through" 
&c.    Theobald  made  the  correction. 

p.  247.  "  His  rougher  aceetUa  " :  —  The  folio,  •*  rougher  Ac* 
Hona : "  the  correction,  Theobald's. 

p.  249.  "  Nor  check  my  courage  " :  —  See  the  Note  on  ••  And 
this  soft  courage,"  3  Henry  F7.,  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

"         •• and  can  shew  for  Home  " :  ^  The  folio  has  the 

not  uncommon  misprint,  <*6hew  from  Borne,"   which 
Theobald  corrected. 

"  **  My  dear  voifia  estimate  " ;  —  i.  e.,  my  estimation  of 
my  dear  wife.  So  in  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  First  Part, 
Act  Y.  Sc.  4  :  **  Ihou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; " 
L  e.,  the  opinion  held  of  thee,  thy  reputation. 

p.  250.  "  Making  not  resenration  of  yourselves  "  :  —  The  folio, 
by  a  common  and  palpable  misprint  which  CapeU  cor- 
rected, '<  Making  6t<<,"  &c. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

SOSNB  1. 

p.  2A1.  •*  To  say  extremity  was  "  :  —  The  folio,  ••  Extreamitiee 
was  "  —  a  mere  instance  of  the  careless  addition  of  «,  so 
often  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

"  <• '—  being  gentle  wounded  " :  —  An  elliptical  —  or, 
rather,  interrupted  —  sentence.  The  continuity  of  thought 
is  suddenly  broken  at  **  struck  home,"  and  **  being  gentle 
wounded  "  [i.  e.,  gentle  when  wounded]  is  the  nomina- 
tive to  **  craves ; "  the  sense,  of  course,  being,  When 
Fortune's  blows  are  most  struck  home,  to  be  genUe  when 
wounded  craves  a  noble  policy.  Pope  read,  "being 
gently  warded"  &c. ;  Hanmer,  ** being  greatly  warded^ 
crave ;  *'  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  «*  being  gentlt 
minded,"  &c. 

pi  262.  **'ilij  first  son": — Warbu^  on  explains  this  as  "My 
noblest,  most  eminent  son."  Heath  would  read,  "  Mji 
fierce  son  " 

TOIi.   IX.  V 
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p.  262.  "  More  than  a  wild  ej^Mmare  *' :  —  The  folio  has,  *  i 
wilde  exposture**  which,  with  Bowe  and  Steevens,  1 
regard  as  a  mere  typographical  erroi,  and  hardly  worthy 
of  notice.    Some  editors  retain  *  exposture.' 

SCBNE  p. 

p.  264.  •  **  Are   you   mankind  f  *'  —  See   Leontes   to    PauHna  - 
«  Out  I   A  mankind  witch ! "  Winter^a  Tale^  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 

p.  266.  **  CatSf  that  can  judge " :  —  The  corrector  of  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  changed  this  to  ••  CurSt  that  can  judge ; " 
forgetting  what  ShiScespeare  did  not  forget,  that  a  woman 
and  a  housewife  speaks. 

SoBNB  nL 

p.  266.  "  —  your  fiiyour  is  well  appeared " :  —  Steevens 
plausibly  proposed,  **  is  well  approv'ds  '*  but  I  believe  the 
old  text  is  right,  the  more  so  that  there  seems  to  me  to 
Have  been  a  jingling  quibble  intended  between  *  beard' 
and  '  appeared.' 

p.  267.     " already  in  th'  mtertaUunmU  '* :  —  i.  e.,  alreaay 

in  the  pay.  So  '*  Til  .  .  .  entertain  a  score  of  tailors,** 
Richard  IIL,  Act  I.  Se.  2. 

scBNB  rv. 

p.  268.  "  "Where  great  Aufidius  lies  " :  —  i.  e.,  dwells.  See  the 
Xote  on  •<  She  must  lie  here,"  Lone't  Labow^s  Loatt  Act  L 
8c.  1. 

"  "Whose  house,  whose  bed":  — The  folio,  •*  Whosk 
hours"  &c.  The  text,  as  to  the  correctness  of  whicl 
there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  doubt,  is  from  Mr.  Col- 
Uer's  folio  of  1632. 

•«  My  birth-place  hate  I " :  —  The  folio  has,  "  My  Birth- 
place  haue  I."  The  obvious  typographical  error  was  left 
for  Steevens  to  correct. 

Scene  V. 

p.  269.     «• my  nuuter  calls  for  him  " :  —  The  folio  has  only, 

'*  my  3f.  calls  for  him  "  —  one  of  many  similar  instances. 

//         cc to  such  tfompontbfw  "  .* — Shakespeare  and  the 

writers  of  his  time  frequently  use  *  companion '  deroga- 
tively ;  as,  **  scall,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,"  Jftfrry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  m.  Sc.  1 ;  <*  no  swaggering  com- 
panions," 2  Henry  IV„  Act  HI.  Sc.  4 ;  **  I  scorn  you 
■curvy  companion,"  Id,  Ibid, 
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p.  261.  "  If  7V<27us  noi  yet  thou  hnow'st  me^  \  —  How  closely 
Shakespeare  sometimes  followed  North's  Plutarch  cannot 
perhaps  be  better  shown  than  by  a  comparison  of  this 
speech  and  the  next  but  one  by  Coriolamu  with  the  cor- 
respondent passage  in  Shakespeare's  authority. 

•<  If  thou  knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  seeing  me, 
dost  not  perhappes  beleeue  me  to  be  the  man  I  am  in 
dede,  I  must  of  necessitie  bewraye  myselfe  to  be  that  I 
am.  I  am  Caius  Martius,  who  hath  done  to  thy  self 
particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices  generally,  great  hurte 
and  mischief^  which  I  cannot  denie  for  my  surname  of 
CoriolanuB  that  I  bearc.  For  I  never  had  other  benefit 
nor  recompence,  of  all  the  true  and  payneful  seruice  I 
haue  done,  and  the  extreme  daungers  I  haue  bene  in,  but 
this  only  surname :  a  good  memorie  and  witnes  of  the 
malice  and  displeasure  &ou  shouldest  bear  me.  In  deede 
the  name  only  remaineth  with  me :  for  the  rest  the  enuie 
and  crueltie  of  the  people  of  Rome  haue  taken  from  me, 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly  nobilitie  and«  magis- 
trates, who  haue  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by 
the  people.  This  extremitie  hath  now  driuen  me  to  come 
as  a  poore  suter,  to  take  thy  chimney  harthe,  not  of  any 
hope  I  haue  to  saue  my  life  thereby.  For  if  I  had  feared 
death,  I  would  not  haue  come  hither  to  haue  put  my  life 
in  hazard;  but  prickt  forward  with  spite  and  desire  I 
haue  to  be  reuenged  of  them  that  have  banished  me, 
whom  now  I  begin  to  be  auenged  on,  putting  my  persone 
betweene  thy  enemies.  Wherefore,  if  thou  hast  any 
barte  to  be  wrecked  of  the  injuries  thy  enemies  have  done 
thee,  spede  thee  now,  and  let  my  miserie  serue  thy  turne, 
and  so  Tse  it,  as  my  seruice  may  be  a  benefit  to  the 
Voices:  promising  thee,  that  I  will  fight  with  better 
^»d  will  for  all  you,  than  euer  I  dyd  when  I  was  against 
you,  knowing  that  tiiey  fight  more  valiantly,  who  know 
the  force  of  tbeir  enemie,  than  such  as  haue  neuer  proved 
it.  And  if  it  be  BO  that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thou  art 
wearye  to  proue  fortune  any  more,  then  am  I  also  weary 
to  liue  any  longer.  And  it  were  no  wisdome  in  thee,  to 
sane  the  life  of  him,  who  hath  bene  heretofore  thy  mortall 
enemie,  and  whose  seruice  now  can  nothing  helpe  nor 
pleasure  thee."    p.  249,  ed.  1679. 

p  S62.     **  A  heart  of  wrMk  " :  —  i.  e.,  a  revengeftil  heart. 

"  " that  vnU  revenge  " :  —  So  the  folio ;  the  expres- 
sion being  elliptical,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  for  •  that  thou 
wilt.*    The  usual  reading  is,  **  that  vnU  revenge." 

p.  S68.  *•  And  icar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  "  :  —  The  folio 
has,   "And  ioart^d"  &c.  —  a  mere  irregularity.     Set 
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<«  Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  tftaTes/'  Richard 
in.,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

p.  268.  **  Had  we  no  o^A^r  quarrel  else  ? "  —  Mr.  Byce  thinks 
<  other '  a  transcriber's  or  printer's  addition.  It  is  omitted 
in  the  folio  of  1664. 

'I  *•  Like  a  bold  flood  o'tr'bear't " ;  ^-  Every  copy  of  the 
first  folio  that  I  have  seen  has,  **  Like  a  bold  Flood  ore 
beate;  "  but  Mr.  Collier  says  that  the  late  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere's  copy  has,  **ore  beare,**  I  believe  this  to  be  the 
T-ssvUt  of  mere  accidental  injury  to  the  t  or  the  wearing 
jf  it  before  that  copy  was  printed.  Cosrections  of  the 
folio  as  it  was  going  through  the  press  are  not  to  be 
assumed  on  such  evidence.  I  have  yet  to  find  indicH 
that  they  were  made  in  any  instance.  Countless  eAc.ai- 
pies  might  be  produced  in  contemporary  volumes  in  which 
what  appears  to  be  an  r  in  one  copy  of  a  book  is  plainly 
a  /  in  another.  —  The  correction  in  the  text  was  suggested 
by  Zachary  Jackson. 

p.  264.     " but  a  greater  soldier  than  he  you  wot  on  '* ;  — 

L  e.,  you  know  of.  The  folio  has,  *«  you  wot  one"  which 
most  editors  retain.  But  see  the  Note  on  **my  gloves 
are  on,"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

p.  266.     ** he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too  "  :  — 

The  folio  has,  **  have  boiled,**  &c.  ;  but  as  a  carbonado  is 
not  boiled,  but  broiled,  Pope's  correction  is  justi^ed. 

If         «• and  sowle  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  th' 

ears  " :  —  i.  e.,  as  we  say,  lug  him  by  the  ears,  drag  him 
violently.  Tyrwhitt  quoted  in  illustration  the  following 
passage  from  the  Strafford  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  149 : 
**  A  lieutenant  soled  him  well  by  the  ears,  and  drew  him 
by  the  hair  about  the  room." 

p.  266.  ♦•  —  whilst  he's  in  dirediiude  " ;  —  Not  improbably 
a  misprint  for  *  discreditude '  (as  Malone  conjectured)  or 
•  dejectitude,'  which  was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

''  •*  TTiie  peace  is  nothing,**  &c. :  —  Steevens  thought  that 
Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  **  This  peace  is  good  far 
nothing."  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  he  wrote,  **  is  worik 
nothing." 

•* ifs   sprightly,   waking,  audible,   and   full   of 

vent  ** :  —  The  folio  misprints,  **  It's  sprightly  wdOting,** 
&c.  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  *'full  of  vaunt,** 
quite  needlessly.  The  Servant  thinks  war,  as  Curtiua 
tiiought  the  chasm  m  the  forum,  **  a  fine  opening  fbr  a 
/oimg  Roman  ' 
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p.  266.     ** than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men  "  :  —  This  has  by 

some  dditors  been  changed  to  **  than  war*8**  i.  e.,  than 
war  is  a  destroyer,  &c.  But  the  next  speech,  **  as  wart 
in  some  sort  may  be  said  to  be  a  ranisher^*  shows  that  the 
old  text  is  right.  So  FaiUtaff —  **  li  there  not  wan  f  is 
there  not  employment  ? "  2  Henry  /F.,  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

SCBNE  VI. 

p,  267*     **  His  remedies  are  tame.     The  present  peace  *' :  —  This 
passage  appears  thus  in  the  folio  :  — 

**  We  heare  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him, 
His  remedies  are  tame,  the  present  peace, 
And  quietncife  of  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wilde  hurry.     Heere  do  we  make  his  Friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well,'*  &c. 

Here  something  is  manifestly  wrong.  Theobald,  who 
has  been  followed  hitherto,  inserted  V  in  the  second  line 
reading  **  i*  the  present  peace."  I  think  it  more  in  keep- 
mg  with  the  purport  of  the  passage,  and  far  better  for  its 
rhythm,  to  strike  out  toe  in  the  fourth  line,  where  it  not 
*nly  breaks  down  an  already  well-laden  verse,  but  sub- 
stitutes a  feeble  and  unnatural  thought  for  one  forcible 
and  natural.  It  was  in  the  *'  peace  and^quietnens  of  tho 
people  "  that  the  Tribunes  had  their  supposed  triumph 
over  the  Patricians,  who  had  hoped  to  see  **  dissentious 
numbers  pestering  the  streets,"  but  whom  this  peace  and 
quietness  forced  to  blush  that  the  world  went  well.  Th* . 
is  entirely  lost  if  the  Tribunes  are  made  to  say  that  they 
make  CorioUmus'  friends  blush.  The  rhythm  of  the  first 
two  lines  is  also  much  more  Shakespearian  with  a  full 
pause  after  "  tame."  This  play  is  very  carelessly  printed 
m  the  folio  ;  and  I  believe  that  *  we '  crept  in  merely  by 
the  erroneous  supposition  of  a  printer  that  a  new  sen- 
tence began  at  **  Heere,"  and  that  a  nominative  was 
consequently  required  for  **  make."  —  Mason  would  have 
read,  **  His  remedies  are  lame  »'  the  present  peace ; "  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  **  Hib  remedies  are  tame 
hy  the  present  peace." 

**  Hail,  sir!**  —  As  Menenius  replies,  "Hail  to  you 
both ! "  and  two  syllables  would  make  a  perfect  verse, 
perhaps  Brutus  should  also  be  made  to  repeat  this  salu- 
tation. 

p.  369.     •• some  news  is   come**:  —  The  folio   has,    "is 

eomtmny;  '*  the  participial  termination  having  quite  surely 
been  caught,  as  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  from  die  last  word 
of  the  line  above.    The  general  reading  ia,  "  is  eome  tu." 
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p.  270.  •*  Ood  Mai-cius  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  •*  Good  Marcius ;  " 
and  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  accept  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 ;  although  Mr.  Collier  cites, 
*•  He  [Coriolanus]  is  their  god,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  6,  of  this 
play,  and  Mr.  Dyce,  *•  Yet  god  Achilles  still  cries,  •  Ex- 
cellent ! '  "  TroUua  and  Cressida,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  in  support 
of  it. 

"         »• can  no  more  atone" :  —  i.  e.,  agree,  be  at  one. 

See  the  Note  on   "Atone  together,"  Aa   You  Like  It, 
Act  y.  Sc.  4,  p.  384. 

p.  271.  ••All  the  legions" :  — The  folio  has,  *•  All  the  Re- 
giona;  "  but,  considering  the  context,  **  smilingly  revolt," 
**  valiant  ignorance,"  and  **  constant /oo^,"  and  that  the 
folio  has  twice  elsewhere  the  misprint  •  regions '  for 
*  legions,'  I  have  little  hesitation  in  acceptuig  Uie  reading 
of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  272.     •• you  have  crafted  fair  "  :  —  Here  and  in  the  next 

line  •  you  have '  is  to  be  read  as  •  you've,'  and  perhaps 
should  be  so  printed. 

ScBNB  vn. 

i 

p.  276.  *^  By  sovereignty  of  nature" :  —  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  osprey  had  a  power  over  fish  akin  to  that 
which  some  snakes  are  said  to  have  over  birds.  See  the 
following  passage  quoted  by  Steevens  from  The  Battle 
of  Alcazar t  1594  :  — 

'•  I  will  provide  thee  of  a  princely  osprey, 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  pools, 
The  fish  shall  turn  their  glistering  bellies  up. 
And  thou  shalt  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all." 

"         **  ■^—  but   he  htu  a  merit " :  —  Two   half   lines,    oi 
more',  have  quite  surely  been  lost  before  these  words 

••  So  our  virtue 
Lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  ehair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done." 

Aufldius  is  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  consequenoM 
of  Coriolanus*  inflexible,  impracticable  nature.  He  tella 
them  that  our  virtue,  i.  e.,  our  moral  power,  lies  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  time,  our  apprehension  and  mastery 
(k  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed ;  and  he  adds,  as 
a  corollary,  that  power,  arrogant  of  commendation,  has 
not  so  sure,  so  manifest  a  grave,  as  the  seat  of  authority 
to  which  its  deeds  have  raised  it,  and  which  its  overween* 
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fang  egotism  is  likely  to  use  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alien- 
ate those  to  whom  it  owes  its  elevation.  There  is  not  a 
comparison  between  a  tomb  and  a  chair,  but  a  likening 
of  "  a  chair  to  extol/'  &c.,  to  a  tomb.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  curule  chair,  which  is  very  properly  made  a  symbol 
of  power  in  the  state,  as  in  the  time  of  Coriolanus  the 
right  of  sitting  in  it  belonged  to  consuls,  praetors,  sediles, 
flamens,  and,  of  course,  to  dictators.  Shakespeare  had 
read  in  North's  Plutarch,  "There  the  Consul  Cominius, 
going  up  into  his  chayer  of  state  in  the  presence  of  the 
army,"  &c.,  p.  242,  ed.  1579. 

I  was  once  of  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  meant  Au' 
JUtiiu  to  utter  a  thought  similar  to  that  which  is  expressed 
hj Bertram  in  **AW»  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,*' Act  I.  Sc.  2,^ 

**  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 
lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech,"  — 

and  therefore  conjectured  that  we  should  read,  **Hath 
not  a  tomb  so  eloquent  as  a  cheer;**  and  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632,  the  latter  word  was  found,  but  with  the 
then  incongruous  "  evident "  left  unchanged.  This  read- 
ing, however,  although  consistent  with  itself  and  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  is  incongruous  with  the  larger 
purpose  of  the  speech,  which  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
two  lines  ending  "strengths  by  strengths  do  fail."  —  The 
folio  reads,  ••  So  our  virtue  lie  in  the  interpretation,"  &c* 

p.  275.  »»  Rights  by  rights /a&«- ";  — The  folio  has,  "Rights 
by  rights  fotiler**  —  I  accept  here,  though  not  with  entire 
confidence,  Mr.  Dvce's  emendation  as  the  best  of  the 
many  that  have  been  proposed  for  this  passage.  The 
extreme  corruption  of  this  play  warrants,  in  fact  requires, 
unusual  freedom  of  conjecture  in  regulating  the  text. 
Rowe  read,  **  Right's  by  right  fouler;"  Warburton, 
"  Righfs  by  right  fouled**  —  from  fouler  ^  Fr.  =  to  trample 
under  foot ;  Malone  rend,  "  Rignts  by  rights  founder; " 
Ritson  proposed,  "  Rights  by  rights  foul  are ;  and  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  "  Rights  by  rights  suffer." 

ACT    FIFTH. 

SCBNIS  I. 

p*  176.  "  When  it  was  least  expected  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  lesse 
[lefTe]  expected  "  —  an  easy  misprint  when  least  was  often 
apelled  leirte ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682. 
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plausibly  proposed,  «  Ton  shall,"  &c.,  which  reading  was 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  278.  **  Bound  with  an  oath  to  yidd  to  hit  eondUioru  '* ;  —  Thia 
passage  is  incomprehensible.  None  of  the  many  expla- 
nations or  emendations  proposed  for  it  (the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yarionim  of  1821) 
appear  worthy  of  attention.  I  belieye  that  a  line  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  two,  after  **  what  he  would  not." 

'  *•  Unless  in '»  noble  mother  " :  —  The  folio  has,  «*  Unless 
Am  noble  mother,"  which  has  been  hitherto  retained,  with 
the  explanation  that  *  unless '  here  means  *  except  in.' 
But  such  a  use  of  <  unless '  is  unparalleled,  and,  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  absurd.  The  reading  of  the  text 
was  suggested  to  Steevens ;  and  it  is  so  appropriate  and 
so  natural,  the  contraction  is  so  much  in  the  style  of  this 
play,  and  the  supposed  misprint  so  easy,  that  I  accept  it 
with  little  doubt. 

soBNB  n. 

p.  279.  ••  Thy  general  is  my  lover  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  my  dear  friend  — 
a  common  use  of  the  word  of  old. 

"  •*  For  I  have  ever  magnified  my  friend  "  :  —  The  folio, 
**  For  I  have  ever  verified,**  &c.,  which  senseless  reading 
seems  to  be  the  result  either  of  a  looking  to  *  verity '  at 
the  end  of  the  next  line  to  assist  in  deciphering  obscure 
manuscript,  or  of  an  anticipative  remembrance .  of  that 
word  by  a  compositor  who  undertook  to  set  the  whole 
clause  from  a  single  reading.  *  Amplified'  in  the  previous 
clause,  and  *  all  the  size '  in  this,  seem  to  me  to  fully  jus- 
tify the  change  of  'verified'  to  'magnified,'  which  was 
made  in  Hanmer's  edition  and  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632. 

"         " upon  a  eubtle  ground  " :  —  *  Subtle '  is  here  used 

in  its  radical  sense,  <  smooth.' 

p.  280.  **  Have  almost  8tamp*d  the  leasing** :  —  i.  e.,  says  Hen- 
ley, have  almost  given  the  lie  such  a  sanction  as  to  render 
it  current.     Leasing  =  lying. 

'  «* the  eaity  groans  of  old  women  "  :  —  Mr.  Col- 

lier's folio  of  1632  plausibly  has,  "the  queasy  groans," 
Ifcc,  and  just  below,  <* a  decay'd  dotard** 

p.  281.  **  Ghiess  but  \hy\  my  entertainment "  :  —  <  By,'  omitted 
in  the  folio,  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

n         «• X  have  been  blown  out  of  our  gates  with 

sighs":— The  folio,  "out  of  your  gates,"  £c.,  which 
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■eeiiia  quite  sorely  wrong.  The  iblio  of  1685  first  read, 
••  our  gates." 

p.  Ml.  **  Ingrate  forgetAilness  shall  poison  " ;  —  Theobald,  not 
Tery  happily,  read,  ** shall  prison"  Although  the  old 
text  may  be  accepted  as  meaning,  Ingrate  forgetfulness 
shall  poison  the  memory  of  our  old  friendship,  it  must 
yet  be  admitted  that  this  accords  ill  with  the  alternative 
clause  of  the  sentence,  **  rather  than  pity  note  hoto  much," 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  *  poison '  is  a  corruption. 

p.  282.    •• how  we  are  sheni  " :  —  Here  •  shent '  means 

rebuked,  scolded.  It  meant  shamefiil  or  rough  treatment 
of  any  kind,  sometimes  implying  blows,  but  oftener  hard 
words  only. 

SoBKB  m. 

p.  284.  <•  Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach  "  :  —  8tee- 
Tens  explained  <* hungry  beach"  as  sterile,  unprolifio 
beach,  or  as  meaning  hungry  for  shipwrecks.  But  I  must 
ayow  that  I  see  no  fitness  (especially  none  of  the  Shake- 
spearian kind)  in  the  epithet  as  thus  explained.  Malone 
merely  mentions  that  he  **  idly  conjectured  "  that  Shake- 
speare wrote,  "the  angry  beach."  But  the  context, 
"your  eorreeted  son"  and  "the  muHnous  winds,"  seems 
to  me  to  give  almost  sufficient  support  to  this  conjecture 
to  warrant  its  reception  into  the  text.  Were  I  to  print  a 
Shakespeare  for  myself,  I  should  print,  "  angry  beach ; " 
Uie  beach  angered  by  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

p.  286.  "  I  hoip  to  frame  thee  "  :  —  i.  e.,  did  help.  The  folio 
has,  ** I  hops"  &c.,  which  Rowe  corrected. 

"  "  Ton  gods  I  praU  " ;  —  The  folio  misprints,  "  I  pray" 

which  Theobald  corrected. 

p.  286.  ••  That  if  yoM  fiul  in  our  request "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632  has,  very  plausibly,  "That  if  we  faU,"  &c. 

'  "  Should  we  he  silent " :  —  This  speech  is  remarkable  for 
its  conform!^  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  North's 
Plutarch :  "  If  we  helde  our  peace  (my  sonne)  and  deter- 
mined not  to  speake,  the  state  of  our  poore  bodies,  and 
present  sight  of  our  rayment,  would  easely  bewray  to 
thee  what  life  we  haue  led  at  home,  since  thy  exile  and 
abode  abroad.  But  thinke  now  with  thy  selfe,  howe 
much  more  imfortunately  than  all  the  women  liuinge  we 
are  come  hether,  considering  that  the  sight  which  should 
be  most  pleasaunt  to  all  oUier  to  beholde,  spitefull  for- 
tune hath  made  most  fearfull  to  us :  making  my  selfe  to 
see  my  sonne,  and  my  daughter  here,  her  huHband,  be- 
sieging the  walles  of  his  natiue  oountric.     So  as  that 
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which  is  the  only  comfort  to  all  other  in  their  adversitie 
and  miserie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and  to  call  to  them 
for  aide,  is  the  onely  thinge  which  plongeth  us  into  most 
deep  perplexitie.  For  we  cannot  (alas)  together  pray, 
both  for  yictorie,  for  our  countrie,  and  for  safety  of  thy 
life  also  :  but  a  worlde  of  grieyous  curses,  yea  more  than 
any  mortall  enemie  can  heape  uppon  us,  are  forcibly 
wrapt  up  in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  soppe  of  most 
hard  choyce  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to  foregoe 
the  one  of  the  two :  either  to  lose  the  persone  of  diy 
selfe,  or  the  nurse  of  their  natiue  countrie.  For  my 
selfe  Qny  sonne)  I  am  determined  not  to  tarrie,  till  for- 
tune m  my  life  doe  make  an  ende  of  this  warre.  For  if 
I  cannot  persuade  thee,  rather  to  doe  good  imto  both 
parties,  then  to  ouerthrowe  and  destroye  the  one,  pre- 
ferring loue  and  nature  before  the  malice  and  calamitie 
of  warres ;  thou  shalt  see,  my  sonne,  and  trust  unto  it, 
thou  shalt  no  soner  marche  forward  to  assault  thy  coun- 
trie, but  thy  foote  shall  tread  upon  thy  mother's  wombe, 
that  brought  thee  first  into  this  world."   p.  256,  ed.  1579. 

p.  288.     •* the ^910  strains  of  honour":  —  The  folio  has, 

*•  the  fiuie  strains  "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  misprint  ^^ change**  for 
*  charge '  in  the  third  line  below. 

"  ••  His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  thU  child  ** : —  The  folio, 
by  an  error  almost  obvious,  *<  and  his  child."  Hia  child 
could  not  have  been  like  him  by  chance.  *His'  was 
caught  from  the  line  above. 

p.  289.     «• a  firmer  fortune  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  «•  a  farmer 

fortune  "  —  clearly  a  trifling  misprint,  as  Aujiditu  does 
not  say,  *  my  former  fortune ; '  which,  even  if  such  were 
the  text,  would  be  a  less  appropriate  reading.  The  cor- 
rection was  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

"  ••  But  we  will  drink  together  "  :  —  Though  I  cannot 
accept  Farmer's  proposition  to  read,  **  thitUc  together," 
and  have  no  better  word  to  propose,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  'dWnk.'  addressed  to  Volumma  and  VirgOm,  U  a 
corruption. 

SCKNB    V. 

In  the  folio  this  play  is  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into 
Scenes ;  and  here  there  is  only  the  stage  direction,  **  Enter 
two  Senators  with  Ladies^  passing  over  the  stage  with  otfier 
Lords,*'  Hitherto  this  Scene  has  been  made  a  part  of 
Scene  lY. :  but  there  is  manifestly  a  change  of  place. 
According  to  the  folio,  all  the  speakers  in  the  former 
Scene  exeunt  after  Sidmus*  last  speech;  and  this  Soenp 
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**  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  TUua  Andromem^ 
As  it  hath  sundry  times  beene  playde  by  the  Right  Honourable 
tiie  Earlc  of  Pembrooke,  the  Earle  of  Barbie,  the  Earle  of 
Sussex,  and  the  Lorde  Chambcrlaine  theyr  Seruants.  AT 
LONDON,  Printed  by  I.  R.  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  bee 
Bolde  at  his  shoppe,  at  the  little  North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Gun."     1600.    4to.    40  leaves. 

The  Same.  **As  it  hath  sxmdry  times  beene  plaide  by  the 
Kings  Maiesties  Seruants."    London,  1611.    4to.     40  leaves. 

The  Lan**mtable  Tragedtf  of  TUua  Andronieus  occupies  twenty- 
two  pages  m  the  folio  of  1623,  viz.,  from  p.  31  to  p.  52  indu- 
sive,  in  the  division  of  Tragedies.  It  is  divided  into  Acts,  but 
not  into  Scenes*  and  Rowe  first  gave  it  a  list  of  Dramatii 
Personam. 
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ABOUT  the  year  1678  Edward  Ravenscroft  produced  a  re- 
vised and  rewritten  version  of  this  play.  In  1687  this 
version  was  printed  with  a  preface,  in  which  Ravcnscroft  says, 
touching  Shakespeare's  reputed  authorship  of  the  drama  in  its 
original  form,  **  I  have  been  told  by  some  anciently  conversant 
with  the  stage  that  it  was  not  originally  his,  but  brought  by 
a  private  author  to  bo  acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master 
touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters/* 
Upon  this  assertion,  supported  by  the  date  at  which  TUua  An- 
dronicua  is  known  to  have  been  written,  and  its  inferiority  both 
in  matter  and  style  to  Shakespeare's  undoubted  works,  rested 
for  many  years  a  belief  that  it  was  not  his.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Theobald,  Johnson,  Farmer,  Malone,  and  Stcevens,  and 
also  of  HaUam,  who  was,  doubtless,  justified  in  remarking  that 
**  TUua  Andronicua  is  now  [1837]  by  common  consent  denied  to 
be  in  any  sense  a  production  of  Shakespeare."  (Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,  Vol.  II.  p.  177,  ed.  1847.)  Mr.  Knight, 
in  the  same  /pirit  which  marked  his  treatment  of  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  with  his  accu8« 
tomed  enthusiasm,  came  forward  in  1841  to  maintain  that,  on 
the  contrary,  TUut  Andronicua  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
the  work  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier,  who  differed  from  him 
upon  BO  many  other  points,  agreed  with  him  on  this ;  and  the 
general  opinion,  following  their  guidance,  seems  now  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  when  Hallam 
wrote.  But  ere  we  go  with  the  multitude  either  of  the  past  or 
the  present  day,  let  us  examine  the  evidence  for  ourselves.  The 
task  will  be  a  brief  one. 

Although  at  least  three  editions  of  Titita  Andronicua  had  been 
printed  before  1623,  it  was  not  published  as  Shakespeare's  until 
it  appeared  ai  a  part  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works ; 
in  which  respect  it  ia  like  Borneo  and  Jukai  and  Bmry  the  Fifth* 
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The  earlier  quarto  editions  also  of  Biehard  the  Second  and  the 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  were  published  without  the 
author's  name ;  so  that  this  negative  evidence  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever.  But  in  the  first  foHo  Titua  Andronicus  was 
published  as  one  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  by  his 
friends  and  fellow-actors ;  and  his  well-informed  contemporary 
and  probable  acquaintance,  Francis  Meres,  in  PcUladia  Tamia^ 
published  in  1698,  cites  Titue  Andronicus  with  Richard  the  Second^ 
Richard  the  Third,  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  John,  and  Romeo  and 
JuUet  in  support  of  his  opinion  that  Shakespeare  was  the  *•  most 
excellent"  English  dramatist  in  Tragedy  as  well  as  Comedy. 
Such  evidence  as  this  outweighs  all  the  vague  surmises  that 
Ravenscroft  might  magnify  into  tradition  ;  and  we  shall  trouble 
ourselves  no  more  with  his  story  of  the  **  private  author." 

This  is  all  the  external  evidence  in  the  case,  except  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  title-pages  of  the  quarto  editions.  That  of  the 
earliest  copy  known  to  exist  (1600)  announces  the  play  as  having 
been  performed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants,  (Shake- 
speare's company,)  as  well  as  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's,  the 
Earl  of  Derby's,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex's :  that  of  the  next  in 
date  (1611)  announces  it  only  as  sundry  times  played  by  the 
King's  Majestie's  Servants,  (the  style  of  Shakespeare's  company 
at  that  time ;)  so  that  from  these  title-pages  we  can  only  gather 
that  this  play  might  originally  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare, 
and  that  afterwards  it  probably  became  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected,  or  was,  at  least, 
regarded  as  such. 

The  internal  evidence  leaves  us  in  the  same  position  in  which 
we  are  as  to  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth :  that  is,  each 
reader  has  his  own  right  of  private  judgment ;  for  there  is  no 
existing  dramatic  work  upon  which  Shakespeare  could  have 
founded  this  tragedy,  or  which  can  support  the  claim  of  any 
other  writer  to  its  authorship  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  guide  un 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  his  It  in 
admitted  by  all,  however,  and  will  probably  never  be  denied, 
that  Titus  Andronicus  has  very  much  less  merit  than  any  other 
play  (except  perhaps  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth)  that 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Heminge  &  Condell ;  and  readers 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  period  cannot  fedl  to  observe  that  in  spirit,  in 
construction,  and  in  rhythm,  if  not  in  diction,  this  tragedy  is 
more  in  the  manner  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  predeoesson 
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than  m  his  own,  as  it  appears  in  any  of  his  undoubted  works. 
Had  we  the  same  testimony  as  to  Greene's  or  Marlowe's  author- 
ship of  this  play  that  we  have  as  to  Shakespeare's,  we  should 
all  accept  it  without  a  question,  and,  comparatively  poor  as  the 
horrible  composition  is,  pass  a  considerable  accesdon  of  fame  to 
the  credit  of  the  reputed  writer.  Apparently  there  is  direct 
discrepancy  between  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence  in 
the  case.  Testimony  cries  one  way ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Hal- 
lam  upon  a  similar  question,  *'  re»  tjua  per  se  voeiferatttr  "  to  the 
contrary. 

Is  this  discrepancy  irreconcilable }  —  a  question  that  brings  us 
to  the  last  two  points  of  external  evidence  concerning  the  play. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  Ben  Jonson  says  in  the  Induction 
to  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  **  Hee  that  will  sweare  leronimo,  or 
Andronicue  are  the  best  playes,  yet,  shall  passe  vnexcepted  at, 
heere,  as  a  man  whose  ludgment  shewes  it  is  constant,  and  hath 
stood  still,  these  fine  and  twentie  or  thirtie  yeeres."  BartholO' 
mew  Fair  was  first  acted  in  1614 ;  and  this,  construed  rigidly, 
carries  back  the  production  of  TUiu  Andronictu  to  between 
1584  and  1589.  But,  as  Ben's  purpose  was  to  cast  the  slur  of 
•  old-fogyism '  upon  the  two  plays  that  he  names,  it  is  safe  to 
allow  a  little  for  malicious  exaggeration,  and  to  assume  the 
latter  date  as  very  nearly  that  at  which  Tittu  Andronieus  was 
produced.  Now,  if  Shakespeare  wrote  any  dramatic  poetry  at 
that  date,  it  is  to  be  supposed  (for  reasons  which  have  been 
given  in  the  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Vol.  VJLl.  p.  463,  and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here)  that  he 
would  write  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  the  dramatists 
whose  plays  were  then  most  in  vogue  —  Greene  and  Marlowe. 
Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in  a  work  on  which  he  was  a 
colaborer  with  them :  —  a  conclusion  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  last  point  of  our  external  evidence.  We  know  that  Greene 
wrote  much,  and  Marlowe  somewhat,  for  the  company  called  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke's  Servants ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  title- 
page  of  the  earliest  quarto  edition  known  records  the  performance 
of  this  play  by  that  company,  as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's (to  which  Shakespeare  belonged)  and  two  others.  But 
there  was  an  earlier  quarto  edition ;  and,  although  it  seems  to 
have  perished,  a  copy  of  it  was  seen  by  Gerard  Langbaine,  who, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Early  EngUah  Dramatiek  Poets,  (London, 
1691,)  says  (p.  464)  that  it  •*  was  first  printed  4^.  Land,  1594, 
ind  acted  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Essex,  theii 
▼OL.   IX.  ▼ 
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Servants."  Thia  date  is  sustained  by  the  entry  of  the  play  fi>i 
publication  on  the  Stationer's  Register,  February  6,  1593.  (See 
the  Variorum  of  1821,  Vol.  IL  p.  634.)  Now,  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  on  the  title-page  of  this  earliest  edition  of  the 
play  there  should  be  no  mention  of  its  having  been  performed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  which  did  play  it  before 
the  date  of  the  next  edition,  1600,  and  to  which  it,  as  well  as  its 
reputed  author,  seems  to  have  afterwards  exclusively  belonged. 
This  is,  I  believe,  all  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Does  it,  in 
connection  with  the  great  resemblance  in  style  between  certain 
passages  of  this  play  and  the  works  of  Greene  and  Marlowe, 
and  the  superiority  of  other  passages  to  the  poetry  of  either  of 
those  authors,  warrant  the  opinion  that  Jittu  Andronicus  was 
written,  about  15S7-1589,  by  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare 
together  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  and  perhaps  other  compa- 
nies, and  that  (popular  as  we  know  it  was)  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Servants  afterwards  secured  it,  as  well  as  the  services  of 
the  youngest  of  its  authors,  exclusively  for  themselves,  and  that 
he  subjected  it  to  the  same  revision  which,  under  like  circum- 
stances, he  gave  to  the  earUer  versions  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  f 
In  my  judgment  this  opinion  is  supported  by  all  that  we  know 
upon  the  subject;  and,  should  a  copy  of  the  quarto  of  1594 
ever  be  discovered,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  its  text 
bear  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  folio  that  exists 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  versions  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  The  classical  allusions 
with  which  this  tragedy  abounds  might  have  been  easily  fur- 
nished by  scholars  of  fax  lees  reading  than  Greene  and  Marlowe, 
and  are  not  too  much  to  expect  from  the  young  author  of  Vemu 
and  Adonia  and  the  Rape  of  lAterece^  who  might  have  found  all 
the  classical  knowledge  displayed  in  it  (except  the  few  scraps 
of  Latin)  in  Golding's  Chid  and  Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies  —  two 
books  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted.* 

*  Witboat  presamiDg  to  parcel  oat  thia  play  to  the  authora  whom  I  suppose 
to  have  been  engaged  apon  it,  I  venture  (though  with  some  hesitation  and  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  npon  the  subject 
worthy  of  attention)  to  indicate  the  latter  part  (about  half)  of  Scene  2,  Act  I., 
the  whole  of  Scenes  1  and  2,  Act  II.,  and  the  greater  part  of  Scene  2,  Act  lY., 
as  originally  the  work  of  Greene :  to  Marlowe  I  attribute  the  choice  of  the  plot 
and  the  incidents,  with  the  writing  of  Scene  4,  Act  lY.,  and  nearly  all  of  Act 
Y.  in  its  original  form :  and  it  s^ems  to  me  that  in  the  first  part  of  Scene  2; 
Act  L,  In  Scenes  8  and  6,  Act  II.,  thronghont  Act  III^  we  may  clearly  traoe 
tiM  hand  of  Shakaspasn.    There  are  ibw  nadsn  of  discrimination,  I  thinks 
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An  old  Btoxy,  of  yet  unknown  origin,  fumished  the  plot  of 
this  monstrous  tragedy.  A  ballad  originally  entitled  A  Noble 
Roman  History  of  TUus  Andronicvs,  which  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1593,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  Percy's  ReHques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry  as  The  Complaint  of  Tittts  AndromouSt  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  clearly  not  the  foundation  of  the  play,  but  to  be  founded 
upon  it.  Throughout  the  ballad  there  is  evident  effort  to  com« 
press  all  the  incidents  of  the  story  within  as  brief  a  relation  an 
possible ;  and  this  is  not  the  style  of  a  ballad  written  for  the 
ballad's  sake. 

The  period  of  the  action  seems  indefinable.  It  may  be  placed 
ai  almost  any  time  during  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  text  exists  in  remarkable  purity  in  all  the  old  editions. 
Save  a  few  misplaced  or  omitted  prefixes,  there  are  no  corrup- 
tions of  much  importance.  The  folio  is  followed  in  this  edition, 
the  quartos  being  looked  to  only  as  auxiliaries.  It  contains 
an  entire  Scene  (Sc.  3  of  Act  III.)  which  is  not  found  in  them 
—  a  fact  which  sustains  the  authority  of  Hcminge  &  Condell  to 
publish  the  tragedy  as  Shakespeare's.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  Scene  was  written  by  another  hand  than  the  one  which 
produced  the  rest  of  the  tragedy.  However  this  may  be,  I  believe 
that  that  hand  was  Shakespeare's,  whose  peculiar  flow  of  thought 
and  rhythm  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Scene  in  question.  But 
they  are  to  be  found  in  as  marked  a  degree  elsewhere  in  the 
play;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  Scene  was  part  and  parcel  of  Titus  Andronicus  as  it  was 
first  produced  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants. 

who  wcrald  attribnte  nich  lines  as  the  followlDg  to  any  other  pen  than 

kia:  — 

"  In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  yon  here  in  rest. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  I 
Here  Inrks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges :  here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep.**    Art  I.  6e.  2. 

It  ia  noteworthy  that  In  this  play  (Act  lY.  Sc.  2.  p.  896)  we  find  an  instance 
of  the  idiom  *for  to,'  which  Greene  used  so  freely,  and  which  Shakespeare  and 
Marlowe  so  carefully  ayoided ;  and  one  of  *  when-«^.'  (Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  p.  408,) 
which  occurs  often  in  the  works  of  both  Greene  and  Marlowe,  but  never,  I 
buliero,  in  any  undoubted  play  of  Shakespeare's.  It  is  also  worthy  of  obserTa- 
tion  that  the  three  or  four  instances  of  similarity  of  ezprescfon  between  this 
play  and  other  works  bearing  Shakespeare's  name  connect  it  only  with  Venta 
and  AdottiSf  his  earliest  poem,  and  with  the  First  Part  of  Henry  tfu  Sixtfi  and 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ■^  two  plays  in  which  Shakespeare  has  but  a  part 
fatereat ;  sharing  again  with  Greene  and  Marlowe,  almost  without  a  doubt 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-ffll. 

Satubnintts,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  afierworik 

declared  Emperor. 
Bassianus,  Brother  to  Satummus ;  in  love  tnth  Lavinia. 
Titus  Andboniotts,  a  nohU  Roman,  General  against  the  Cfotht* 
Marcus  Andbonicus,  Dribune  of  the  People,  and  Brother  to  Titnsi 
Lucius,        ^ 

T,f  '      >Soft8  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

Mabtius,      I 

MUTIUS,  J 

YouKO  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 

PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  D'ibune, 

^MiLius,  a  noble  Roman, 

Alabbus, 

Demetbius,  >Son8  to  Tamora. 

Chibon, 

Aabon,  a  Moor,  beloved  hy  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown ;  Romans. 

Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamoba,  Queen  of  the  Oaths. 

Layinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

d  Nurse,  and  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 

Attendants. 

8CENB  t  Rome,  and  the  Country  near  U. 
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THE  LAMENTABLE  TRAGEDY  OF 

TITUS    ANDRONICUS. 


ACT    I. 

ft 

ScBiTL  I. — Rome.     Before  the  Capitol. 

2%e  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing ;  the  Tribuneis 
and  Senators  aloft^  as  in  the  Senate,  Enter,  helow^ 
Satubnikus  and  his  Followers,  on  one  side ;  and 
BASsiAinrs  and  his  Followers,  on  the  other;  with 
drum  and  colours, 

Satubninus, 

NOBLE  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successiye  title  with  your  swords. 
I  am  his  first-bom  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome : 
Then,  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bassianus.     Romans,  —  friends,  followers,  favouren 
of  my  right. 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol; 

And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 

(841) 
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Th*  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 

To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility, 

But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Makcus  Andbonictts,  aloft,  toith  the  croimt, 

Marcus.     Princes,  that   strive   by  factions,  and   hy 
friends. 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  aP^A 
A  special  party,  have  by  common  voice 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome : 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
He  by  the  Senate  is  accited  home. 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  armb. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms   ^ 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  return'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  cofiins  from  the  field: 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat,  —  by  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore,  — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength : 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 
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Sai.    How   fair   the   Tribune   speaks    to   calm  my 
thoughts !  ,  .    / 

Bos.     Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy^  "'   '   • '' 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons, 
And  her,  —  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all,  — - 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends; 
And  to  fhy  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Bassianus. 
Sat,     Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  SAXUBNiNUft 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.  — 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bos,     Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  Bas.   go  into  the  Capitol^   and  the 
Tribunes  exeunt  from  above. 


SOENB  II. 

The  Same. 

Enter  a  Captain  and  Others. 

Captain.    Romans,    make    way!     The    good    A»< 
dronicus. 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion. 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
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With  honour,  and  with  fortune,  is  retum'd, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Mabtius  and 
MuTius :  after  theniy  two  Men  hearing  a  coffin 
covered  with  black;  then  Lucius  and  Quintus. 
After  them,  Titus  Andbonicus  ;  and  then  Tamoba, 
with  AxABBus,  Chibon,  Demetbius,  Aabon,  and 
other  Goths,  prisoners;  Soldiers  and  People  foU 
lounng.  The  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin,  and  Titus 
speaks, 

Titus,     Hail,    Rome,    victorious    in    thj    mourning 
weeds  ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh*d  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs. 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears  — 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! 
Romans,  of  five-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had. 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors : 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe  my  sword 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer' st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ?  — 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

{_The  tomb  is  opened 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 


*> 
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Religiously  they  ask  k  sacrifice : 

To  this  your  son  is  mark*d;  and  die  he  must, 

T*  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.     Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 

[^Elxeuni    Lucius,    Quintus,    Mabtius,    and 
MuTius,  toith  Alabbus. 

Tarn.     O  cruel,  irreligious  piety! 

Chiron.     Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous? 

Demetrius,     Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus*  threat*ning  looks. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd ;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm*d  the  Queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent. 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Goths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  Queen,) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Enter  Lucius,   Quintus,   Mabtius,  and   Mutius, 
with  their  swords  bloody. 

Lue.     See,    lord   and   father,   how   we    have    per- 
formed 
Our  Roman  rites.     Alarbus'  limbs  are  l^pp^d, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire. 
Whose  smoke  like  incense  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  naught  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  *larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.     Let  it  be  so;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded^  and  the  coffin  laid  in  ihi 

Umb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons; 
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Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest. 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps! 

Here  lurks  no  txeason,  here  no  envy  sweUs, 

Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;  here  are  no  storms. 

No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons! 

Enter  Latikia. 

Lavinia.     In   peace    and   honour   live   Lord  Titui 
long; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies , 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy. 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome: 
O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.     Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart !  — 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  ! 

Enter,  below,  Mabcus   Andbokicits,   SATxmiainjB, 

Bassiaktts,  attended. 

Mar,     Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother, 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit.     Thanks,  gentle  Tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar.      And    welcome,    nephews,    from    successful 
wars. 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame ! 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords ; 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness,' 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed.— 
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Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  Tribune  and  their  trust, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 
With  these  our  late-deceased  Emperor's  sons. 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit,     A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
\ThsLn  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness: 
fWhat!  should  I  d*on  this  robe,  and  trouble  you? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all?  — 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully. 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country. 
/  Give  me  a  stafi*  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
;  But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world: 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Mar,     Titus,  thou    shalt   obtain  and    ask  the   em- 
pery. 

Sat,     Proud   and    ambitious    Tribune,    canst    thou 
teU?  — 

Tit,     Patience,  Prince  Satuminus. 

Sat,  Romans,  do  me  right.  — 

Patricians,     draw     your    swords,    and     sl^eath     them 

not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  Hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc,     Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
Tliat  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 
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Tit.     Content  thee,  Prince:  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselTes. 

Bas,     Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  Mends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit,     People  of  Rome,  and  noble  Tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffirages: 
WDl  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Tribunes.     To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.     Tribunes,  I  thank  you  ;  and  this  suit  I  make. 
That  you  create  your  Emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say,  —  '  Long  live  our  Emperor ! ' 

Mar.     With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  ^^e  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  Emperor, 
And  say,  —  *  Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine  !  * 

{_A  long  flourish 

Sat.     Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness: 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  wUl.J  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  royal  mistress^  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee' 
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TU.     It  doth,  my  worthy  lord;  and  in  this  match 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  Grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine,^- 
King  and  commander  of  our  common- weal. 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  —  do  I  consecrate 
My  Bword,  my  chariot,  and  my  priBoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord: 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.     Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit,     Now,    madam,    are    you   prisoner   to  an  em- 
peror ;  [  To  Tamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat,     A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  Queen,  that  cloudy  countenance : 
Though  chance  of  war   h^th  ^vrought  this  change   of 

cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome: 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  you. 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  Queen  of  Goths.  — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 

Lav,     Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat,     Thanks,  bweet  Lavinia.  —  Romans,  let  us  go. 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bos,     Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Latikta. 
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rU  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all,  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  [there]  none  [else]  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale 
But  Saturnine  ?     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 
That  saidst  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit.     O    monstrous !    what    reproachful    words   are 
these  ? 

Sat.     But  go    thy  ways ;    go,    give    that    changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.     These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Sat.     And    therefore,    lovely    Tamora,    Queen    of 
Goths, 
That,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 
'Dost  overshine  the  gallant* st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my_bride, 
And  win  create  thee  empress  -of  Rome. 
Speak,    Queen    of    Goths,    dost    thou    applaud     my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand,  — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
1  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.     And  here,  in   sight  of  Heaven,  to  Rome   1 
swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  Queen  of  Goths« 
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he  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires^ 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.     Ascend,  fair    Queen,    Pantheon.  —  Lords,  ao 
company 
Yotur  noble  Emperor,  and  bis  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  Heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hatb  her  fortune  conquered: 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt  Satubnintjs  and  his  Followers;   Ta' 
MOBA  and  her  Sons;  Aaron  and  Goths. 
Tit,     I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride. 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Maetius. 

Mar.      O    Titus,    see,     O,    see    what    thou    hasi 
done! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.     No,  foolish  Tribune,  no;  no  son  of  mine. 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour*^  all  our  family: 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons  I 

Luc.     But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes: 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.     Traitors,  away!  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  moniiment  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.     My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you. 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him : 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

-^  .        '  [>  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

TOL.    IX.  w 
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Tit.     And  shall !     What  villain  v/us  it  spoke  that 
word  ? 

Quin.     He  that  would   vouch  it  in   any  place  but 
here. 

^L     What !  would  you  bury  him   in  my  despite  ? 

Mar,     No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.     Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast  wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So,  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.     He  is  not  with  himself:  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.     Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Mabcits  and  the  Sons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar.     Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead,  — 

Quin.     Father,    and    in    that    name    doth    nature 
speak,  — 

Tit.     Speak    thou    no    more,    if   all    the  rest   will 
speed. 

Afar.     Kenowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul,  — 

Luc.     Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,  — 

Mar.     Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous : 
The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax, 
That  slew  himself,  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  jpy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

2Ht.  '  Rise,  Marcus,  rise. — 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonoured  by  my  sons  in  Rome!  — 
\V'eIl,  .bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[  They  rise^  and  Mutius  is  put  into  the  tomb. 
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Luc,     There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy 
friends. 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! 

All.     No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  di*d  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.     My   lord,  —  to    step    out    of    these    dieaxv 
dumps,  — 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  Queen  of  Qoths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc*d  in  Rome  ? 

T^t.     I  know  not,  Marcus,  but  I  know  it  is ; 
Whether  by  device  or  no,  the  Heavens  can  telL 
Is  she  not,  then,  beholding  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 

Mar.     Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish.  Enter,  at  one  side,  Satubninus,  attended , 
Tamoba,  Demetbius,  Chibon,  and  Aabon  ;  at  the 
other  side,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  and  Others. 

Sat.     So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play*d  your  prize: 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride ! 

Bas.     And  you  of  yours,  my  lord  !     I  say  no  more. 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.     Traitor,    if   Rome    have    law,    or    we    have 
power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.     Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all : 
Meanwhile,  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.     'Tis  good,  sir :  you  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bas.     My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  inay« 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life : 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  Grace  to  know,  — 
Ry  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
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This  noble  genUeman,  Lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong'd: 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Liavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son. 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov*d  to  wrath. 
To  be  controird  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour.  Saturnine, 
That  hath  express' d  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.     Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds : 
'Tis  thou,  and  those  that  have  dishonoured  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  Heavens  be  my  judge. 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine  1 

Tarn.     My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat,     What,  madam!  be  dishonoured  openly. 
And  basdy  put  it  up  without  revenge? 

Tarn,     Not   so,  my  lord:    the   gods   of  Rome   far- 
fend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all. 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs. 
Then,  at  my  suit  look  graciously  on  him; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose. 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. — 
l^Aside  to  Sat.]  My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  al 

last ; 
Dissemble  all  your  grieh  and  discontents: 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest,  then,  the  people,  aAd  patricians  too. 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus*  part. 
And  so  supplant  you  for  ingratitude. 
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Sat.     Away,  and  talk  not:  trouble  us  no  more.— 

Tarn,     Nay,  nay,  sweet  Emperor,  we   must  all  be 
friends. 
The  Tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace : 
I  will  not  be  denied.     I^weet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat,     Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men*s  heinous  faults. 

lAll  rise. 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  sware, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come ;  if  the  Emperor's  Court  can  feast  two  brides. 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends.  — 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit,     To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  Majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound  we'll  give  your  grace  bonjaur* 

Sat.     Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

[^Trumpets,     Exctmt 


ACT   II. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Same.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aabon. 

Aason. 

NOW  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top. 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot,  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash, 
Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
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Aar,     Clubs !  clubs !  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the 
peace. 

Dem.     Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ^ 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi,     Mean  while,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dew.     Ay,  boy ;  grow  ye  so  brave  ?      [  They  draw, 

Aar,  Why,  how  now,  lords ! 

So  near  the  Emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold. 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem,  Not  I;  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  those  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat, 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi,     For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  resolv'd. 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thunder' st  with  thy  tonguo, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aar,     Away,  I  say  ! 
Now  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.  — 
Why,  lords,  —  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What !  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose. 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 

That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
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Chi,  Ay,  80  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem,     Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar,  Would  you  had  hit  it  too; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye,  —  and  are  you  such  fools. 
To  square  for  this?     Would  it  offend  you,  then, 
[That  both  should  speed?] 

Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Dem,     Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar,     For  shame!    be    friends,  and  join   for   thai 
you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect;  and  so  must  you  resolve. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve. 
You  must,  perforce,  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus*  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand: 
There  will  the  lovely  Koman  ladies  troop: 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious, 
,  And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come;  our  Empress,  with  her  sacred  wit. 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice. 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves. 
But  to  your  wishes*  height  advance  you  both. 
The  Emperor*s  court  is  like  the  House  of  Fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  and  ears: 
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Sat,     And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bos,     Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav,  I  say,  no ; 

r  have  been  [broad]  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat,     Come   on,  then:    horse   and   chariots  let  us 
have. 
And  to  our  sport.  —  Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Koman  hunting.  [To  Tamosa. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.     And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.     Chiron,  we   hunt   not,    we,  with   horse   nor 
hound ; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  -  to  grotuiiL.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 
A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Aabon,  toith  a  bag  of  gold. 

Aar,     He,  that  had  wit,  would   think   that  I  had 
none. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem, 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

IHides  the  gold. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  Empress*  chest. 
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.This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day: 
i'  Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  King  this  fatal-plotted  scroll.  — 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  espied : 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives*  destruction. 

Tarn,     Ah,  my   sweet   Moor,  sweeter   to   me   than 

life! 
Aar.     No  more,  great  Empress.     Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [Exit, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Latinia. 

Bds,     Whom  have  we   here  ?     Home's   royal   Em- 
press, 
Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop ; 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest? 

Tarn,     Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actaeon's;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.     Under  your  patience,  gentle  Empress, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  I 
'Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bas.     Believe  me.  Queen,  your   swai'th  Cimmerian 
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As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 

But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death : 

And  then  they  called  me  foul  adulteress. 

Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect; 

And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come. 

This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 

Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  called  my  children. 

Dem.     This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[^Stabs  Bassianus. 

Chi.     And  this  for  me,  struck   home   to   shew  my 
strength.  \^Also  stabbing  Ba&.^  mho  dies. 

Lav.      Ay,    come,    Semiramis  !  —  nay,     barbarous 
Tamora ; 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tarn.     Give  me  thy  poniard:  you  shall  know,  my 
boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem.     Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her : 
First,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And    with    that    painted    hope    braves    your   mighti^ 

ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.     An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tarn.     But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 
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Tarn.     Had'st  thou  in  person  ne*er  offended  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless*  — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will: 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav,     O  Tamora !  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place; 
For  'tis  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long : 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  di*d. 

Tarn.     What  begg*st  thou   then?   fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.     'Tis   present    death   I   beg ;    and   one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit. 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body: 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn,     So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee  • 
No;  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

T)em.     Away!    for   thou   hast   stay'd  us   here  too 
long. 

Lav.     No    grace?    no    womanhood?    Ah,    beastly 
creature  ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name! 
Confusion  fall  — 

Chi.     Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth.  —  Bring  thou 
her  husband :  \_Dragging  off  Layhoa. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[^ExeunU 

Tam.    Farewell,  my  sons :  see,  that  you  make  hei 
sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
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Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o*er-runs  my  trembling  joints : 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.     To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.     Aaron    is    gone ;     and    my    compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
(Ji,  tell  me.  how  it  is ;  for.  ne'er  till  now 
Was  la  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.     Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here. 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin.     If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  I 

Mart.     Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit: 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood* 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin.     Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  tli90. 
out ; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart.     Nor  I   no    streng^    to   climb    without  thy 
help 
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And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murtherous  tyranny. 

Sat.      [Reads.]      ''  An   if  we   miss   to   meet    km 
handsomely,  — 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  'tis  we  mean^  — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him. 
Thou  know* St  our  meaning.     Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree^ 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit,        ^ 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends.** 

0  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder- tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
That  should  have  murther'd  Bassianus  here. 

Aar.     My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

l^Shotoing  it. 
Sat.     Two  of  thy  whelps,  [to  Titus.]  fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind. 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life.  — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison : 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tam.     What !    are  they  in  this   pit  ?     O  wondroui 
thing ! 
How  easily  murther  is  discovered ! 

Tit.     High  Emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 

1  beg  this  boon  with  tears  not  lightly  shed; 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons, 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them,  — 

Sat.     If  it  be  prov'd  !  you  see,  it  is  apparent.  — 
Who  found  this  letter?     Tamora,  was  it  you? 

Tam.     Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.     I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
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Horns  heard.     Enter  Mascus,  from  hunting. 

Mar,     Who's  this,  —  my  niece,  that   flies  away  so 
fast? 
Cousin,  a  word:  where  is  your  husband?  — 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me ! 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  !  — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches ;  those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in, 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness 
As  have  thy  love  ?     Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ?  — 
Alas  !  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind. 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee. 
And,  lest  thou  should' st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 
Ah,  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame; 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood,  — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red,  as  Titan  s  face 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 
O  that  I  knew  thy  heart!  and  knew  the  beast. 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind. 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  IB. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind; 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee: 
A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met» 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
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Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 

Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  *tis  thought. 

For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept. 

Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed: 

For  these,  [these,]  Tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[^Throwing  himself  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 
[Exeunt    Senators,    Tribunes,    SfC,^    with    the 

Prisoners. 
O  Earth!  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers : 
In  Summer's  drought  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still; 
In  Winter  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  sword  drawn. 

O,  reverend  Tribunes!     O,  gentle,  aged  men! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevaiUng  orators. 

Luc,     O,  noble  father !  you  lament  in  vain : 
The  Tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit,     Ah,  Lucius !  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead.  — 
Grave  Tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.     My    gracious    lord,   no   Tribune    hears   you 
speak. 

Tit,    Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark. 
They  would  not  pity  me;  yet  plead  I  must. 
And  bootless,  unto  them. 
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'Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thj  father's  sight? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea. 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-biiming  Troy  ? 
US|j_^  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cain*st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds.  — 
Give  me  a  sword,  Til  chop  oflTmy  hands  too. 
For  they  have  fought  for  Home,  and  all  in  vain. 
And  they  have  nurs*d  this  woe,  in  feeding  life; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  serv*d  me  to  effectless  use: 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
*Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands, 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain. 

Imc,      Speak,    gentle    sister,    who    hath    martyr*d 
thee? 

Mat.     O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage, 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

Luc,     O,  say   thou    for   her,  who   hath    done   this 
deed  ? 

Mar,     O,  thus  I  found  her  strapng  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  receiv*d  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit,     It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  killed  me  dead: 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock. 
Environ' d  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave. 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone, 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish*d  man. 
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Plot  some  device  of  farther  misery, 

To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc,     Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears;    for  at   your 
grief, 
See,  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,     Patience,    dear    niece !  —  Good    Titus,    dry 
thine  eyes ! 

Tit.     Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wot. 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc,     Ah,  my  Lavinia!  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit,     Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  understand  her  signs. 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee: 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  far  from  help  as  Uri^bo  is  from  bliss. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar,     Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  Emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,  —  that,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
.  Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
\0r  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  King :  he  for  the  same 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit,     O,  gracious  Emperor!  O,  gentle  Aaron! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
With  all  my  heart,  I'll  send  the  Emperor  my  hand. 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.     Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent:  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
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Enter  Lucius  and  Mabcus. 

TVt.     Now,  stay  your  strife :  what  shall  be,  is  din^ 

patch*  d.  — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  Majesty  my  hand: 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.     Bid  him  bury  it: 
More  hath  it  merited;  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar,     I  go,  Andronicus ;  ajid  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. — 
\_A8ide.'j     Their  heads,  I  mean.  —  O,  how  this  villainy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.     [JSvtt. 

Tit.     O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  Heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  Earth : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call.  —  What !  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  r 

[^To  Lavinia. 
Do    then,    dear    heart;    for    Heaven    shall   hear  our 

prayers. 
Or  with  our  sighs  we*ll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.     O,  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

THt,     Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom? 
Then,  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.     But  yet  let  reason  govern  thyJament. 

Tit.     If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow 
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Tit,     When    will    this    fearful    slumber    have    an 
end? 

Mar.     Now,  farewell,  flattery:  die,  Andronicus. 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand;  thy  mangled  daughter  here; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will  I  control  my  griefs : 
Rend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar,     Why  dost  thou  laugh?  it  fits  not  with  this 
hour. 

Tit.     Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed: 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  wat'ry  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me, 
And  threat  me  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  retum'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do.  — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 
The  vow  is  made.  —  Come,  brother,  take  a  head; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear: 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  aims; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight: 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay: 
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Then,  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs, 

[^To  Latinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating. 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth. 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole. 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.     Fie,  brother,  fie!  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.     How  now !    has   sorrow  made   thee   dote   al- 
ready ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands  ? 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o*er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands. 
Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,  fie !  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands.  — 
Come,  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this.  -*- 
Here  is  no  drink.     Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr' d  signs : 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrow,  mash'd  upon  her  cheeks.  — 
Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 


' 
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Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's   for  Tamora.     Ah,  sir- 
rah! — 
Yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.     Alas,  poor  man!   grief  has   so  wrought  on 
him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Iti.     Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me: 
m  to  thy  closet;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old.  •*— 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me:  thy  sight  is  young. 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

^Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 
Scene  I.  —  The  Same.     Before  Tixxrs's  House. 

Enter  Titus  and   Mabcus.     7%en  enter  young   liU- 

cius,  tuith  books,  which  he  drops,  Lavinia  running 

after  him. 

Bor. 

HELP,  grandsire,  help!  jxlj  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why. — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes  ! 
Alas!  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Mar.     Stand   by  me,   Lucius :    do   not   fear  thine 

aimt. 
T^t.     She   loves   thee,   boy,  too   well   to   do   thee 

harm. 
Boy.     Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 
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What  book  ? 

Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.     I   think,  she    means,  that    there    was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact.  —  Ay,  more  there  was; 
Or  else  to  Heaven  she  heaves  them  to  revenge. 

Tit.     Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so^ 

Boy.     Ghrandsire,  *tis  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses : 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Mar,  For  love  of  her  that's  gone. 

Perhaps,  she  cuU'd  it  from*  among  the  rest. 

Tit.     Soft!  so  busily  she  turns  the  leaves! 
Help  her :  what  would   she   find  ?  —  Lavinia,  shall  I 

read  ? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus*  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.     See,  brother,  see  !  note,  how  she  quotes  the 
leaves. 

Tit.     Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surprised,  sweet  girl. 
Ravish'd  and  wrong* d,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods?  — 
See,  see !  — 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(0,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there !) 
'.Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
•  By  nature  made  for  murthers,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.     O,    why    should    nature     build    so    foul    a 
den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ? 

Tit.     Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  m«ne  but 
friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed: 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
Tliat  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed? 
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Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Gotlis, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.     'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how; 
But  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back; 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You're  a  young  Jiuntsman :  Marcus,  let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 
And  lay  it  by.     The  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad. 
And    Where's   your    lesson    then?  —  Boy,    what    say 
you? 

Boy.     I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.    Ay,  that's  my  boy!  thy  father  hath  fiiU  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.     And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.     Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee :  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  Empress'  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  come ;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not  ? 

Boy.     Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grand- 
sire. 

Tit.     No,    boy,   not   so;    I'll   teach   thee   another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come.  —  Marcus,  look  to  my  house : 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  Court; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[^Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mar.     O  Heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
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You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
And   80  I  leave   you   both,  [aside.']  like   bloody  vil- 
lains. [Exeunt  Boy  ofUt  Attendant. 

Dem.     What's  here?    A  scroll,  and  written  round 
about  ? 
Let's  see ; 

Integer  vita^  scelerisque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacidis,  nee  arcu, 

Chi,     O !  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace.     I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar,     Ay,  just !  —  a  verse  in  Horace ;  —  right,  you 
have  it. 
[Aside,]     Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass! 
Here's  no  fond  jest !    the  old   man  hath  found  their 

guilt. 
And  sends  them  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick; 
But  were  our  witty  Empress  well  a^foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit: 
Bui  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  a  while. — 
[  To  them,]     And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy 

star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so,. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 
To  brave  the  Tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem,     But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.     Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  Mendly  ? 

Dem,     1  would,  we  had  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.    A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.     Here    lacks    but    your    mother    for   to   say 
amen. 
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Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  dime. 

The  Empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 

And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar,     Zounds,    ye    whore !    is    black    so    base    a 
hue  ?  — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem,     Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar,     That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

Chi,     Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar,     Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dam.     And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loath'd  choice* 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend! 

Chi.     It  shall  not  live. 

Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

^UT,     Aaron,  it  must:  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aar,     What !    must   it,  nurse  ?    then    let    no   man 
but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem,     I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  dispatch  it. 

Aar,     Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up. 
[  Takti  the  Child  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murtherous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point. 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir. 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood. 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls  !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 
Coal-black  is  better  th^in  another  hue. 
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My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

IThey  sit 

Bern.     How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar,     Why,    so,    brave    lords:    when   we   join   in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness. 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child? 

Nur.     Cornelia  the  midwife  and  myself; 
And  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  Empress. 

Aar.     The  Empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away. 
Go  to  the  Empress ;  tell  her,  this  I  said.  — 

\_St(ibhing  her:  she  screams, 
Weke,  weke !  —  so  cries  a  pig,  prepared  to  th'  spit. 

Vem,     What    mean'st    thou,    Aaron?     Wherefore 
did'st  thou  this  ? 

Aar.     O  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours, 
A  long-tongu'd  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  fiill  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muli  lives,  my  countryman; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed. 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the.  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc*d. 
And  be  received  for  the  Emperor's  heir. 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  Court, 
And  let  the  Emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords:  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physic, 

{^Pointing  to  the  Nurse. 
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Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  cousins,  shall 
Qo  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets; 
Happely  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea. 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. — 
No;  PubHus  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade. 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth: 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition; 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid. 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— 
Ah,  Rome!  —  Well,  well;  I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd: 
This  wicked  Emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence. 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar,     O  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract? 

Publius.    Therefore,    my  lord,    it   highly   us    co»* 
cems, 
By  day  and  night  t'  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.     Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.    Publius,  how  now!   how  now,  my  masters! 
What! 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.     No,  my  good  lord  ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  word. 
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Mar.     This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Publios 
shot, 
The  bull,  being  gall*d,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  Empress*  villain. 
She  laugh' d,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

Tit,     Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  his  lordship  joy. 

Enter  tlie  Clown,  with  a  basket  and  two  pigeons. 

News !    news    firom    Heaven !     Marcus,    the    post    is 

come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

ClotJDn.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not 
be  hang'd  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.     But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee? 

Clo,  Alas,  sir  !  I  know  not  Jupiter :  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit,     Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clo,     Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir;  nothing  else. 

Tit.     Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  Heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  Heaven  ?  alas,  sir !  I  never  came  there. 
Qod  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  Heaven 
in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pigeons 
to  the  Tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of  brawl 
betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  Emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to 
the  Emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
Emperor  with  a  grace? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in 
all  my  life 
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Of  egal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt? 

My  lords,  you  know,  [as  do]  the  mightfiil  gods, 

(However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buz  in  the  people*s  ears)  there  naught  hath  pa88*d. 

But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 

Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits. 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now  he  writes  to  Heaven  for  his  redress: 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury; 

This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 

Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome! 

What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  Senate, 

And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 

As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 

But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ; 

But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 

In  Saturninus'  health;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 

Out  off  the  proud' st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tam,     My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Oalm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
Th'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath   pierc'd    him    deep,  and    scarr'd   his 

heart; 
And  rathsr  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 
For  these  contempts.  —  [ilwde.]     Why,  thus  it  shaU 

become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick; 
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Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 

Who  tlireats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 

A.S  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.     Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Ootlis? 
These  tidings  nip  me;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As    flowers    with    frost,    or    grass    beat    down   with 

storms. 
Ay,  now  begins  our  sorrows  to  approach. 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much: 
My  self  hath  often  heard  them  say, 
When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man. 
That  Lucius*  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
4nd   they    have   wish'd   that   Lucius  were   their  em- 
peror. 

Tarn.     Why    should    you    fear  ?    is    not    our    city 
strong  ? 

Sat.     Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tarn.     King,  be   thy  thoughts   imperious,  like   thy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm*d,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody: 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit;  for  know,  thou  Emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  flsh,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep; 
Whenas   the   one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.     But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tam.     If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  wOl; 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
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Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.     Brave   slip,    sprung   from   the   great  An- 

dronicus,  ^ 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort. 
Whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt. 
Be  bold  in  us:  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead*st, 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower  d  fields. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.     And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.     I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Ooth? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aabon,  with  his  Child  in  Am 

arms. 

2  Goth.     Renowned    Lucius,    from    our    troops    I 

stray'd. 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery; 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  discourse:  — 
*' Peace,  tawny  slave;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  might' st  have  been  an  emperor: 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white. 
They  never  do  be^et  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,   villain,    peace ! "  —  even    thus    he    "ates    tha 

babe,  — 
^For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth; 
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Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd: 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  in  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Luc.     Tell   on   thy  mind:    I   say,    thy  child   shall 
live. 

Aar,     Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc,     Whom  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no 
god: 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath? 

Aar.     What  if  I  do  not,  as,  indeed,  I  do  not; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  caUed  conscience. 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe. 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath:  —  for  that,  I  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god. 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 
To  that  m  urge  him.  —  Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence, 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up, 
Or  else  I  will  discover  naught  to  thee. 

Luc.     Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.     First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  £m^ 
press. 

Lue.     O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman! 

Aar.     Tut!     Lucius,    this    was     but    a    deed    of 
charity. 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murther'd  Bassianus : 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her. 
And     cut    her     hands,    and     trimm'd    her    as    thou 
saw'st. 

Luc.     O,  detestable  villain!    caU'st  thou  that  trim- 
ming? 
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As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors. 
Even  when  their  sorrow  almost  was  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
*'  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead.** 
Tut !  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  hcartHy  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc,     Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar,     If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  Hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Luc,     Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no 

more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.     My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc,     Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^milixts. 

Welcome,  JBmilius !  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 
JEmil,      Lord    Lucius,    and    you    princes    of    the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  Emperor  greets  you  all  by  me: 
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Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 

Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.     If  thou  did'st'lcnow  me,  thou  would'st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit,     I  am  not  mad;  I  know  thee  well  enough: 
Witness  this  wretched   stump,  witness   these  crimson 

lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  Empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn,     Know,  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora: 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge  ;  sent  from  th'  infernal  kingdom. 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind. 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light; 
Confer  with  me  of  murther  and  of  death. 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murther  or  detested  rape. 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Tit,     Art   thou   Revenge?    and    art    thou    sent  to 
me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.     I  am ;    therefore  come   down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit,     Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murther  stands; 
Now,  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge : 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 
And  then  I'll  Qome  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
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Enter  Titus,  hetoto. 

Tit.     liong  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee 
Welcome,  dread  Fury,  to  my  woeful  house:  — 
Rapine  and  Murther,  you  are  welcome  too. — 
How  like  the  Empress  and  her  sous  you  are! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor :  — 
Could  not  all  Hell  afford  you  such  a  devil? 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  Empress  never  wags. 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor; 
And  would  you  represent  our  Queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil. 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do? 

Tarn,     What   would*st   thou   have  us    do,  Andron- 
icus  ? 

Dem,     Shew  me  a  murtherer,  Fll  deal  with  him. 

Chi.     Shew  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.     Shew  me   a  thousand  that   have   done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.     Look    round    about    the    wicked    streets    of 
Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself. 
Good  Murther,  stab  him:  he's  a  murtherer. — 
Go  thou  with  him;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him :  he  is  a  ravisher.  — 
Go  thou  with  them;  and  in  the  Emperor's  Court 
There  is  a  Queen,  attended  by  a  Moor: 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thine  own  proportion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam,     Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us :  this  shall  we  do. 
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/     Tit.     [_A8ide,']     I  know  them  all,  though  they  8up« 

pose  me  mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds  and  their  dam. 

Dem.     Madam,  depart  at  pleasure;  leave  us  here. 
Tarn,     Farewell,  Andronicus:  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

Tit.     I  know  thou  do'st ;  and,  sweet  Revenge,  fare- 
well. 
Chi.     Tell   us,    old   man,    how    shall    we   be    em- 
ployed ? 
Tit.     Tut!  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine! 

Enter  Publhts  and  Others. 

Pub.     What's  your  will? 
THt.     Know  you  these  two  ? 
Pub.     The  Empress'  sons 
I  take  them ;  Chiron,  Demetrius. 

Tit.     Fie,   Publius,   fie !    thou    art    too   much   de- 
ceived ; 
The  one  is  Murther,  Rape  is  the  other's  name: 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it:  therefore,  bind  them  sure; 
[And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry.] 

[_Exit   TiTTJs.  —  Publius,   (^c.,   seize    Chibon 

and  pEMETBius. 
Chi.     Villains,  forbear!  we  are  the  Empress'  sons. 
Pub.     And   therefore    do    we    what    we    are    com- 
manded. — 
Stop    close    their    mouths ;    let    them    not    speak    a 

word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 
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And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng*d. 
And  now  prepare  your  throats.  —  Lavinia,  come, 

[His  cuts  their  throats. 
Receive  the  blood :  and  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd.— 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunty  hearing  the  dead  bodies. 


Scene   III. 

The  Same.     A  Pavilion,  with  Tables,  &c. 

Enter  Lucnrs,  Mabcus,  and  Goths ;  toitJi  Aabon, 

prisoner. 

Luc.     Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind. 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  Goth.     And  ours,  with  thine,  befall  what  Fortune 
will. 

Luc.     Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moori 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil. 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance ;  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  Empress'  face. 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings. 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong: 
I  fear  the  Emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.     Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart! 
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Tit     An  if  your   Highness   knew   my   heori,  yoa 
were.  — 
My  lord  the  Emperor,  resolve  me  this: 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforc*d,  stain'd,  and  defiour*d? 

Sat.     It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit     Your  reason,  mighty  lord! 

Sat.     Because    the    girl    should    not     surrive    her 
shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.     A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like.  — 
Die,^  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee : 

\_ne  kills  Lavinia. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  ^e  t 

Sat.     What  hast  thou  done  ?  unnatural  and  unkind ! 

Tit.     Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
I  am  as  woeful  as  Virginius  was. 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
[To  do  this  outrage ;  —  and  it  is  now  done.] 

Sat.     What !  was  she   ravish'd  ?   tell  who    did  the 
deed. 

7Y<.     Will't  please  you  eat  ?  will't  please  your  High- 
ness feed  ? 

Tarn.     Why  hast   thou   slain   thine   only    daughter 
[thus]  ? 

Tit.  Not  I;  'twas  Chiron  and  Demetrius: 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.     Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

Tit.     Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
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But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory. 

And  break  my  very  utt'rance,  even  in  the  time 

When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 

Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 

Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 

Your     hearts    will     throb*  and    weep    to    hear    him 

speak. 
Luc,     Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murther'd  our  Emperor's  brother; 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister. 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded. 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished. 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend: 
And  I  am  turn'd  forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 
Alas  !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft !  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.     O,  pardon  me; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 
Mar.     Now   is    my    turn    to    speak.     Behold    thi« 

child : 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
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To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk.  — 
O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

{^Kisses  TiTira 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain*d  fac«^. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Mar,     Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them. 

Luc.     Come  hither,    boy :    come,    come,    and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  show'rs.     Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well; 
Many  a  time  he  danc*d  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy: 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so: 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.     O  grandsire,    grandsire !    even    with   all  my 
heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again.— 
O  Lord  !  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  toith  Aailon. 

1  Rom.     You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes. 
Give  sentem^e  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Liic.     Set   him   breast-deep    in   earth,    and    famish 
him; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food: 
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p.  347.  ** here  are  xlo  storms"  :  —  The  second  folio  ob- 
tains a  fine  reading  by  omitting  <  are.' 

''         ** Solon'8  happiness  " :  —  Solon  said  that  no  man 

coidd  be  called  happy  before  his  death. 

p  348.  **  Be  chosen  with  proclamations  " :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  speciously,  **  with  acclamations** 

p.  349.     «* strengthen  with  l^y  friends  " ; — The  old  copies* 

down  to  the  tMrd  folio,  (1664,)  have  the  trifling  misprinti 
»*  thy  friend:* 

'         " and  noble  Tribunes  here  "  :  —  So  the  folio.    The 

4to.  of  1611,  ** people* s  Tribunes." 

''  *<  Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress  " :  —  Here  and  else- 

where in  this  play  'empress'  is  a  trisyllable,  and  it  is 
sometimes  so  printed  in  the  old  copies.    Five  lines  aboye* 

*  election'  is  a  quadrisyllable,  according  to  a  common 
usage  of  Shakespeare's  day,  which  is  remarked  elsewhere 
in  these  Notes. 

p.  361.  **JVb,  Titus,  no,**  &c. :  —  In  the  old  folio  and  4to. 
copies  this  line  is  preceded  by  the  following  stage  direc- 
tion :  **  Enter  aJoft  the  Emperour,  tdth  Tamora  and  her 
tiDO  sonnes,  and  Aron  the  Moore."  They  were  to  appear 
in  the  little  gallery  which  was  put  to  such  various  uses  on 
our  old  stagei  Why  they  were  to  go  there  it  is  difficult 
to  divine ;  but  Mr.  Collier  well  remarks  that  **  the  stage 
directions  in  this  Scene  are  not  easily  understood." 

p.  362.  **  Was  [^A«re1  none  [else'\  in  Kome,"  &c. :  —  So  the 
second  folio.  The  earlier  editions,  **  Was  none  in  Rome 
to  make  a  stale ;  "  from  which,  perhaps,  were  the  point 
of  more  importance,  and  relating  to  another  play,  it  would 
not  be  desirable,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  to  deviate. 

p.  364.  "  He  is  not  toith  himself"  :  —  The  folio  omits  'with,* 
by  manifest  accident.  The  phrase  is  the  converse  of  *  He 
is  beside  himself.' 

"  «•  The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax** :  —  The  al 

lusion,   as  Theobald   remarked,    (whose   note    Steevens 

*  conveyed'  and  presented  as  his  own,)  is  to  a  part  of 
Sophocles'  tragedy  Ajax,  in  which  Ulysses  (**  wise  Laertes* 
son")  and  Teucer  strenuously  and  successfully  plead 
with  Agamemnon  for  permission  to  bury  the  body  of 
Ajax. 

p.  366.     ** these  dreary  dumps  ** :  —  ♦  Dump '  originally  meant 

a  melancholy  passage  of  poetry  or  music.  The  folio  has, 
"  sudden  dumps,"  which,  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  suggested,  mKy 
be  a  misprint  for  *  sullen  dumps.' 
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p.  362.  "  A  speedier  course  tlum  ling'ring  languishment "  :  — 
All  editions  before  Rowe's  had,  **A  speedier  course 
ihW  &c. 

"         «• with  her  aaored  wit "  :  —  i.  e.,  her  accursed  wit. 

Where  an  Englishman  uses  the  national  oath  a  French- 
man exclaims,  Scusri  ! 

I'         <* JUe  our  engines  with  itdvice  "  :  —  i.  e.,  fiidlitate 

the  workuig  of  our  machinations  by  her  advice. 

p.  363.     *• till  I  find  the  stream '*:-- The  folio  has  the 

misprints,  **the  atreama"  and,  in  the  next  line,  •^thetr 
fits." 

Scene  II. 

p.  364.  <*  I  hare  been  [hroad]  awake  "  :  —  The  folio  only  omiti 
*  broad,'  accidentally,  without  a  doubt. 

"  **  Makes  way,  and  run,'*  &c. :  —The  folio  misprints, 
**  and  runnea" 

Scene  m. 

'  **  And  never  after  to  inherit  it "  :  —  A  very  clear  and 
marked  instance  of  the  use  of  *  inherit '  in  the  sense  of 
acquire,  possess. 

p.  366.  **  Unfurnish'd  of  her  well  beseeming  troop  "  :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1600  ;  that  of  1611,  **  our  well  beseeming  troop," 
in  which  misprint  it  was  followed  by  all  other  old  edi- 
tions. 

"  "  Should  drive  upon  thy  new- transformed  limbs  " :  — 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  with  specious  literalism,  has, 
«« Should  dine"  &c.  The  4to.  of  1611  has,  ** his  new- 
transformed  iWbs,"  in  which  it  was  followed  by  subse- 
quent old  eopies. 

p.  367.  *•  Accompanied  [btU]  with,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1611 
omitted  *  but,'  and  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

'  ** shall  have  note  of  this  "  :  —  The  folio  and  the 

4tos.  have,  *«  shall  have  notice"  &c.  —  erroneously,  as 
Steevens  observed,  and  as  the  next  line  shows. 

»  «( Why  have  I  patience  ?  "  —  The  folio  and  the  4tos., 
•* Why  /  have"  &c. ;  but  the  interrogation  mark  at  the 
end  of  the  line  shows  that  this  is  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
dental transposition. 

n         44  __—  as  many  urehins  " :  —  i.  e.,  hedgehogs. 

p.  868.  **0r  be  ye  not"  &c. :  —  It  seems  to  me  more  than 
probable  that  this  line  was  writton,  — 

**  Or  be  not  henceforth  caU'd  my  chUderen*" 
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p.  376.  "  And  lest  thou  should'st  detect  kim  " ;  —  Rowe  cor- 
rected the  misprint,  **  detect  them^**  which  is  found  in  al] 
the  old  copies. 

p.  877.^  •*  TVhich  that  sweet  Umgxte  hath  made** :  —  This  line  is 
imperfect  in  all  the  old  copies,  and  plainly  by  accident. 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  completes  it  in  one  way  by 
reading,  **  Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  m  mtyi- 
atrelay;**  and,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  the  reader,  if  the 
gods  have  made  him'  poetical,  can  complete  it  in  another. 

ACT  THIRD. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  878.  "  For  these,  [these]  Tribunes  *• :  —  The  text  of  the  secono 
folio  is  the  first  in  which  *  these '  is  repeated.  Some  word 
is  needed  ;  and  Malone  read,  **good  Tribunes." 

''  **  [Throwing  himself  on  the  ground** :  —  The  old  stage 
direction  is,  '*  Andronicus  lieth  doum^  and  the  Judges  pass 
by  him,** 

''  ** these  two   ancient   urns":  —  The  old  copies, 

«•  ancient  ruines^**  an  easy  misprint  for  *  umes,*     The  cor- 
rection was  left  for  Hanmer  to  make. 

**  Whi/f  *tis  no  mattery  man:  if  they,"  &c:  —  The  4to. 
of  1600  (for  the  readings  of  which  I,  like  other  editors,  am 
dependent  upon  Mr.  Collier's  collations)  gives  this  text, 
which  is  perhaps  not  uncorrupted.  The  4to.  of  1611  has  — 

«*  Why  tis  no  matter  man,  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  marke  me ;  or  if  they  did  marke 
All  bootless  unto  them 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  bootless  to  the  stones,"  &c. 

The  folio  then  has,  with  a  new  variation  of  error,  — 

"  Why  tis  no  matter  man,  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  marke  me :  oh  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  pitty  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrowes  bootless  to  the  stones,"  &c, 

p.  379.  «' Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes":  —  The  4to.  of  1611 
has,  ♦*  noble  eyes,"  caught  fi-om  the  next  line  below,  which 
misprint  went  uncorrected  in  the  folio. 

p.  380.  *•  For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain  "  :  —  The 
folio  and  the  4to.  of  1611  have,  **m  but  vaine."  Qu.  the 
4to.  of  1600 } 

p.  381.     ** she  knows  them  innocent": — .So  the  4to.  of 

1600 ;  that  of  1611  and  the  folio  have,  **him  innocent." 
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Mr.  Dyce  asks,  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  much  reason* 
if  this  may  not  be  due  to  the  author's  ungrammatical  u»e 
of  the  relative.  Rowe  and  subsequent  editors  change 
*  who '  to  *  and/  regardless  of  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
the  words  in  form  and  sound. 

p.  388.     " maah*d  upon  her   cheeks  "  :  —  The  not  very 

happy  allusion  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the  mash-tub 
of  the  brewing  house. 

p.  389.  <*  And  buz  lamenting  doings,**  &c. :  —  A  very  unsatis- 
factory reading.  Theobald,  with  some  plausibility,  read, 
**  lamenting  dolings** 

p.  890.  **  Yet  I  think  ** :  —  An  imperfect  line,  which  the  reader 
can  amend  by  reading,  «  Why,  yet  I  think,*  or  •  Yet  still 
I  think,'  or  *  But  yet  I  think,'  or  •Yet  do  I  think,'  or 
•Yet  I  do  think,'  or  by  almost  any  other  monosyllabic 
alteration  of  the  line  that  may  occur  to  him. 

ACT   FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  891.  "  Canst  thou  not  guess,**  &c. :  —  By  the  absence  of  the 
required  prefix,  this  line  is  made  a  part  of  the  preceding 
speech  in  the  old  editions.  But  the  third  line  of  Young 
Lucius*  following  speech  shows  tliat  he  is  not  replying  to 
his  "grandsire"  Titus. 

p.  392.  «*  What  book  ?**  —  These  words  appear  only  in  the  folio. 
Mr.  Dyce  suggests  that  **  perhaps  the  transcriber  had 
inadvertently  passed  on  to  the  line,  *  Lucius,  what  book,' 
&c.,  and  when  he  afterwards  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
drew  his  pen  through  the  misplaced  line,  he  may  have 
left  two  words  of  it  not  fully  blotted  out."  —  But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  Lavinia  is  searching  among  the 
books  ;  and  perhaps  the  line  is  mutilated. 

"         •* how  she  quotes  the  leaves  "  :  —  i.  e.,  observes 

them  ;  as  in  Hamlet,  Act  11.  Sc.  2  :  — 

«« I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted  him." 

p.  393.     " to  this  shift":  — The  folio  has,  by  accidental 

repetition,  "  to  that  shift." 

"         •* the  woful  feere  " ; —  *  Feere,'  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  /era  =  a  companion,  was  used  of  old  for  « wife.' 

p.  894.  **  But  if  you  hunt  these  bear- whelps  "  :  —  So  the  folio 
and  the  4to.  of  1611.  (Qu.  as  to  that  of  1600  ?)  Rowe 
and  many  subsequent  editors  needlessly  read,  **  But  if 
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p.  400.    ••  Go,  pack  with  him  ** :  —  L  e.,  plot  with  him.     So  «•  a 

pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me,"  Merry  Wwea  of  WindsoTt 

Act  IV .  Sc.  2,  and  **  That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not 

«pack'd  with  her,  could  witness  it,"  Comedy  of  Errors^  Act 

V.  Sc.  1. 

soBNB  m. 

p.  401.  **  Sir  boyt  M  me  see  your  archery  "  :  —  The  second 
folio  mended  the  rhythm  of  this  line  by  reading,  **  Sir 
boy,  now  let  me,"  &c. 

p.  402.  •*  Happely  you  may  find  her,"  &c. :  —  AU  the  old 
copies  have  here  a  derangement  of  the  verse;  and  the 
foUo  prints,  **  haply  you  may  find,"  &c. ;  the  4to.  of 
1611,  **  happily  you  may  find,  &c.  The  word  is  plainly 
*  happely '  ^  by  happe,  it  being  intended  that  the  super- 
fluous terminal  e  should  be  pronounced.  See  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  p.  128.  Several  other  in- 
stances  occur  in  these  plays. 

p.  403.  "To  Satimi,  Caius,"  &c.:  — The  old  text,  *«To  Satur* 
nine,  Caius,"  which  Kowe  corrected. 

tf         it o,  well  said,  Lucius ! "  —  L  e.,  well  done.    See 

••well  said,  Davy,"  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Act  V.  Sc.  8. 

Scene  TV. 

p.  406.  ••  Of  egal  justice  " :  —  This,  the  French  form  of  *  equal,' 
was  in  constant  use  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

•• you  know  [cm  do]  the  mightful  gods  "  :  —  The 

words  *•  as  do  "  were  supplied  by  Rowe.  Some  equiva- 
lent phrase  is  plainly  required ;  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  **you  know,  the  mightful  gods  no  less" 

<« in  his  wreaks" :  —  i.  e.,  his  wrathful  fits. 

p.  407.  "My  life  blood  onT';  — The  old  copies  have  the 
senseless  words,  **  Thy  life  blood  out"  —  an  easy  misprint 
for  the  text. 

"  •«  Enter  jEnUlius  " ;  —  In  the  old  copies,  •«  Enter  Nun- 
tius  jEmiHus,"  doubtless  meaning  merely  that  JEmiliua 
comes  as  a  messenger. 

••  Arm,  my  lords  "  ;  —  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  plausibly 
reads,  ••  Arm,  arm,  my  lords,"  for  rhythm's  sake. 

p.  408.     •* the  shadow  of  his  wings" :  —  The  passage  is  in 

alternate  rhymes,  and  therefore  Mr.  Knight  reads,  *'  wing,'* 
and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Dyce.  But  all  the  old  editions 
read,  **  wings,"  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  sense  ;  and 
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p.  417.     " about   the  globe":  —  The   old    copiee,    "the 

globes/'  the  s  being  plainly  the  mere  superfluous  addition 
so  often  made. 

'  **And  find  out  murtherera  in  thdr  guilty  oaves": — 

Folio  and  4t08.  have  *<  nwrder  '*  and  *-*  care8.**  Steevens 
first  read,  "murderers;"  but  •cares'  was  changed  to 
« caves '  in  the  second  folio, 

"Are  they  thy  ministers":— The  4to.  of  1611  has, 
"  Are  them"  &c.,  which  misprint  is  copied  in  the  folio. 
In  the  next  line  the  same  old  editions  hare,  "  Rape  and 
Murder ; "  but  that  the  second  folio  is  correct  in  reading, 
"  Rapine"  &c.,  appears  by  the  rhythm,  by  the  fouith  line 
above,  and  by  tilie  third  line  of  TUus*  second  speech 
below. 

"         " and  I  must  ply  my  theme  " :  —  Thus  the  4tos, 

The  folio  has,  "  play  my  theame ;  "  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  allusion  is  not  musical,  and  that  the  reading 
of  the  folio  is  not  a  correction  of  a  misprint. 

p.  420.  **[And  stop  their  mouths"  &c. :  —  This  line,  found  m 
both  4tos.,  is  omitted  from  the  folio  by  some  accident  of 
the  printing  office,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  comma 
which  in  that  edition  appears  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
line. 

p.  421.  "And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear":  —  The  paste 
which  gave  form  to  a  pie  was  called  the  coffin ;  and  the 
word,  from  Ko<pivoi  &=  a  wicker  basket,  seems  to  have  been 
applied  of  old  to  any  moulded  cavity. 

"         " her  \own\  increase  " :  — ^The  folio  only  of  the  olii 

copies  omits  <  own.' 

Scene  III. 

p.  424.  "  [7b  rto  this  outrage"  &c. :  — This  line  is  omitted  in 
the  K>lio,  manifestly  by  accident.  So  with  *  thus '  in  the 
third  line  below. 

p.  426  ^^  Lest  Rome  herself"  &c. :  —  From  this  line  the  4t08, 
assign  this  speech  to  a  "  Roman  Lord"  and  the  folio  to  a 
"  Goth"  But  it  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of  Marcus* 
speech,  as  Steevens  and  Malone  thought.  Capell  restored 
the  lines  to  that  speech;  and  the  same  correction  was 
found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

p.  426.  "  Here  is  a  captain  "  :  —  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  very 
plausibly  proposes,  ♦'  Here  is  our  captain." 

''        "  Then,  noble  auditory" : — The  folio  alone  misprints, 
"  This  noble  auditory." 
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<•  AN  EXCELLENT  conceited  Tragedie  OFxvomeo  and  luliet. 
A.8  it  hath  been  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  right  Honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Seruants.  LON- 
DON, Printed  by  lohn  Danter."     1697.     4to.    39  leaves. 

"The  most  Excellent  and  lamentable  IVagedie,  of  Homeo 
and  luliet,  Netcly  anrected^  augmented^  and  amended :  As  it  hath 
Dene  sundry  times  publiquely  acted,  by  the  right  Honourable 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  Seruants.  LONDON  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede,  for  Cuthbert  Burby,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  neare  the  Exchange."     1599.     4to.     46  leaves. 

The  same.  **As  it  hath  beene  sundrie  times  publiquely 
Acted,  by  the  Kings  Maiesties  Seruants  at  the  Globe.  Printed 
for  lohn  Smethwick,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Saint 
Dimstanes  Church-yard,  in  Fleetestreete  vnder  the  Dyall." 
1609.     4to.    46  leaves.  * 

Romeo  and  Juliet  occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  viz.  from  p.  53  to  p.  79,  inclusive,  in  the  division  of  Trage* 
dies.  It  is  not  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  and  is  without  • 
list  of  Dramatis  Personae. 
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know,  in  the  twenty- third  norel  of  Massncio's  collectipn,  piith 
lished  at  Naples  in  1476.*  But  Da  Porto's  narrative — in  which 
the  Capelletti  and  Montecchi  first  appear ;  in  which  Verona  is 
first  made  the  scene,  and  its  civil  broils  the  disastrous  element,  of 
the  tragedy ;  in  which  the  lovers  are  first  called  Romeo  and  Gin- 
Uettat  and  have  their  first  meeting  at  a  feast  given  by  Giulietta'a 
fkther,  their  second  in  his  garden,  and  their  last  in  the  tomb  of 
her  ancestors ;  and  in  which  Mercutio^  TibcUdo^  and  the  Ntarte 
first  take  part  in  the  action  —  is  justly  regarded  as  the  original 
relation  of  what  the  whole  world  knows  as  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  That  narrative  corresponds  with  Shakespeare's  play, 
except  as  to  the  catastrophe,  in  which  Da  Porto  represents  JuUet 
as  waking  from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo, 

But  Shakespeare  did  not  go  to  Da  Porto  for  his  story.  After 
his  usual  manner,  he  took  what  lay  nearer  at  hand.  The  lovea 
of  Komeo  and  Juliet,  with  their  tragic  end,  as  Da  Porto  had 
related  them,  were  retold  by  Matteo  Bandello  in  the  ninth  novel 
of  the  second  part  of  his  collection,  published  in  1554 ;  f  and 
Bandello's  version  was  translated  into  French  (with  a  variation  in 
the  catastrophe  before  alluded  to,  and  of  which  more  hereafter) 
by  Pierre  Boisteau,  whose  translation  forms  a  part  of  a  book 
known  as  Belleforesf  s  Histoires  Troffigues.  Boisteau's  French 
version  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  William 
Paynter  as  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure^ 
■which  appeared  in  1567. J  Five  years  previous  to  this  date, 
however,  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  given  to  the 
English  public  in  the  form  of  a  poem  by  Arthur  Brooke.j 

•  See  Danlop*8  History  qf  Fiction,  Vol.  II.  p.  93,  Philad.  ed.  I  cannot  regard 
Donee's  endeavor  (lUuaraUom  nf  ShakKt^ptart^  YoV  II.  p.  108)  to  trace  tbii 
■tory  to  the  Greek  romance  of  Xenophon  of  Epheena  as  other  than  an  ingen- 
ions  perrersion  of  recondite  learning. 

t  "  La  prima  (la  seconda  et  la  tersa)  parte  de  le  norelle  del- Bandello.  Lnooa, 
per  il  Burdrago."    1564.    3  toU.  4to. 

X  That  Paynter  translated  the  translation  of  Boistean  I  am  able  to  state  only 
on  the  authority  of  Steevens'  assertion,  repeated  by  Malone  and  Mr.  Collier. 
For,  although  Masuccio's,  Da  Porto's,  and  Bandello's  novels  are  at  my  hand,  I 
have  not  met  with  a  copy  of  Belleforeet's  Higtoint  Tragiquu;  and  I  can  find 
no  notice  of  its  publication  at  an  earlier  date  than  1680,  under  the  following 
title :  **  Histoires  tragiques  eztraites  des  oeuvres  italienues  de  Bandel,  et  misei 
•n  langue  fran^oise ;  les  six  l**  par  P.  Boiastnan  surnommA  Launay,  et  lea 
snivantes  par  Fr.  de  Belleforest.  Paris,  Jean  de  Bordeaux.  1580."  7  vols.  Idmo. 
Unless  there  was  an  earlier  edition  either  of  Belleforest's  collection  or  Boistaan'a 
■ix  HiMtoiret  by  themselves,  (of  which  I  can  discover  no  evidence,)  here  St  a 
eonfliet  of  dates. 

2  **  The  Tragical]  History*  of  Romoas  and  Inliet,  written  first  In  Italian  bf 
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mm,  that  Itomm  and  JuUei  wad  not  formed  directly  upon  a  play 
precedent  to  Brooke's  poem  and  Paynter's  tale,  and  that  in  tlM 
dramatization  of  the  story  the  poem  was  preferred  as  a  guide  to 
the  prose  version  in  the  Palaee  of  Pleasure,  This  point  Maloae 
first  established  by  the  following  comparison  of  correspondent 
passages,  incidents,  and  characters  in  the  tragedy,  the  prose  tale, 
and  the  poem :  — 

«  1.  In  the  poem  the  prince  of  Verona  is  called  Escaltu;  so 
also  in  the  play.  —  In  Painter's  translation  from  Boisteau  he  is 
named  Signor  EeeeUa;  and  sometimes  Lord  Bartholomew  of 
Eeeala.  2.  In  Painter's  novel  the  family  of  Borneo  are  called 
the  Montesehee;  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play,  the  Moniaguea, 
3.  The  messenger  employed  by  friar  Lawrence  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Romeo  to  inform  him  when  Juliet  would  awake  from  her 
trance  is  in  Painter's  translation  called  Anselmo :  in  the  poem, 
and  in  the  play,  friar  John  is  employed  in  this  business.  4.  The 
circumstance  of  Capulet's  writing  down  the  names  of  the  guests 
whom  he  invites  to  supper  is  found  in  the  poem  and  in  the  play, 
but  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  original 
Italian  novel.  5.  The  residence  of  the  Capulets,  in  the  original 
and  in  Painter,  is  called  Villa  Franca ;  in  the  poem  and  in  the 
play,  Freetovm.  6.  Several  passages  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  appear 
^  to  have  been  formed  on  hints  furnished  by  the  poem,  of  which  no 
traces  are  foimd  either  in  Painter's  novel,  or  in  Boisteau,  or  the 
original ;  and  several  expressions  are  borrowed  from  thence." 

As  to  the  construction  of  his  tragedy,  the  characters  and 
incidents,  Shakespeare  must  have  said  to  himself,  like  the  great- 
est of  his  successors,  — 

♦•  —  you  writer  of  plays, 
Here's  a  story  made  to  your  hand." 


For  the  tragedy  follows  the  poem  with  a  faithfulness  which 
might  be  called  slavish,  were  it  not  that  any  variation  from  the 
course  of  the  old  story  was  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  sake  of 
dramatic  interest,  and  were  there  not  shown  in  the  progress 
of  the  action,  in  the  modification  of  one  character,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  another,  all  peculiar  to  the  play,  self-reliant  dra- 
matic intuition  of  the  highest  order.  For  the  rest,  there  is  not 
a  personage  or  a  situation,  hardly  a  speech,  essential  to  Brooke's 
poem,  which  has  not  its  counterpart  —  its  exalted  and  glorified 
counterpart  —  in  the  tragedy.  To  mention  every  point  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  poem  and  the  play,  would  be  to  recount 
here  the  entire  progress  of  the  story  in  both,  accompanied  ty  ■ 
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M  many  days,  tbus  adding  impetuosity  to  a  passion  which  had 
only  depth,  and  enhancing  dramatic  effect  by  quickening  truth 
to  Tividness ;  —  the  conversion  of  MereuHo  from  a  mere  «  cour- 
tier," **  bolde  emong  the  bashfuU  maydes,"  "  courteous  of  his 
speech  and  pleasant  of  devise,"  into  that  splendid  union  of  the 
knight  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  portraying  which  Shakespeare, 
with  prophetic  eye  piercing  a  century,  shows  us  the  fire  of  fielded 
chivalry  expiring  in  a  flash  of  wit ;  —  and  the  bringing  in  of 
Paris  (forgotten  in  the  story  after  his  bridal  disappointment)  to 
die  at  Jtdiefs  bier  by  the  hand  of  Romeo,  thus  gathering  together  ail 
tlie  threads  of  this  love  entanglement,  to  be  cut  at  once  by  Fat^. 

The  condition  in  which  the  text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  come 
down  to  us  brings  up  some  very  interesting  questions.  Like 
that  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Hamlet,  it  exists  in 
two  versions.  The  earlier  of  these  is  not  only  corrupt  in  itself 
and  much  briefer  than  the  later,  but  has  peculiarities  which  are 
due  neither  to  corruption  nor  to  accidental  omission,  and  the 
variations  from  which  in  the  later  version  are  in  many  instances 
manifestly  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  one  text  for  another. 
A  consideration  of  the  relations,  the  authority,  and  the  value 
of  these  two  versions  (the  later  of  which  comes  to  us  under  the 
authority  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors)  involves,  therefore,  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the  earlier  was  .published,  the 
character  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  and,  it  will  be 
found,  even  the  authorship  of  the  play  as  it  was  first  produced. 

The  first  version  was  published  in  1597  :  the  second  appeared 
in  1599,  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  **  newly  corrected, 
augmented,  and  amended."  The  latter  text  was  printed  in  at 
least  three  distinct  editions  before  the  appearance  of  the  folio  of 
1623  ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  on  the 
title  page  of  any  one  of  these,  nor  on  that  of  their  predecessor, 
did  Shakespeare's  name  appear,  although  in  1599  he  was  in  high 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  in  1598,  if  not  before,  this  play 
was  known  to  be  his,  as  we  learn  from  the  often  cited  passage  in 
Meres'  Palladis  Tamia,  published  in  that  year.  The  later  version 
being  nearly  one  fourth  longer  than  the  earlier,  and  it  having 
been  announced  as  **  corrected,  augmented,  and  amended,"  the 
opinion  naturally  obtained  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
versions  was  due  to  a  revision  and  elaboration  of  the  play  as  at 
first  written.  This  opinion  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
sustained  by  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  and  even  tht 
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ind  first  as  to  the  rarreptitioiu  procurement  of  the  copy  lof 

She  hath  forsworn  to  love ;  and,  in  that  tow 
Do  I  lire  dead,  that  live  to  toll  It  now. 

Ben,    Be  rnl'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Bam,    0,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.    By  giring  liberty  unto  ti^lne  eyes ; 
Bzamine  other  beauties. 

Bom.  Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more: 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fiiir  ladies'  brows^ 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  lUr; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost: 
^  Show  me  a  mistresR  that  is  passing  fair, 

What  doth  her  beauty  serre,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fUr! 
Farewell ;  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.    ru  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt"    iMtf. 

**  La.  Oap.    What  say  you  ?  can  you  lore  the  gentkaiaar 
This  niglit  you  shall  behold  him  at  oar  feast; 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  &oe| 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  i 
Examine  every  married  lineament. 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content : 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fiiir  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  nnlxmnd  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  *tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  duth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  lucks  in  the  golden  story; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nune,    No  less  ?  nay,  bigger ;  women  grow  by  men."  Aot  I.  80.  & 

**  Mer.    Ton  are  a  lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  wfngs, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Bom.    I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  bis  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  wo : 
Under  Iove*s  henvy  burden  do  I  sink. 

ifer.    And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love^ 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Bom.    Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mar.    If  love  he  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with  love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down."    Act  I.  Be.  4. 
"  Ntane.    Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  ]  — >  Hark  yon,  sir. 
Bom.    What  say 'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse? 
Nttne.    Is  your  man  secret?    Did  your  ne'er  hear  say— • 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 
Bcmt.    I  warrant  thee ;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 
Nune,    Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lady,  —  lord,  lord  I  —  when 
*twas  a  little  prating  thing,  —  0,  there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Pftris,  that 
would  lUn  lay  knife  aboard :  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very 
toad,  as  see  him.    I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properei 
man :  but,  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varsal  world.    Doth  not  roeemary'and  Komeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 
Bom.    Ay,  nurse;  what  of  that?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker!  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is  for  the  dog.  No;  I  know 
it  Le^ns  with  some  other  letter :  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it, 
of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  wonld  do  yon  good  to  hear  it. 
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Intemiil  evidence.  If  the  text  of  the  first  edition  were  perfect 
in  itself,  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  second  is  nearly  one  quarter 
longer  would  only  sustain  the  assertion  on  the  title  page  of  that 
edition,  that  the  play  had  been  augmented.  But  this  is  not  the 
case..  The  text  of  the  first  edition,  although  not  so  mutilated 
as  that  of  the  first  edition  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  or  even  as  that  of 
the  first  edition  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windwr^  is  so  often  inco- 
herent that  its  great  corruption  is  manifest  upon  its  &ce ;  and, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  corrupted  passages  with  the  text  of  the 
second  edition,  the  corruption,  in  most  instances,  seems  unmis- 
takably due  to  an  imperfect  representation  of  that  text,  and  not  to 
mere  typographical  or  clerical  errors  in  the  printing  or  tran- 
scribing of  another  and  a  briefer. 

Thus,  in  the  passage  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  in  which  the  Nurse  tells  of 
JtUiefs  fall  the  day  before  she  was  weaned,  Lady  Capulet's  speech, 
beginning,  **  Enough  of  this,"  and  the  Nurse*s  reply,  are  not 
found  in  the  quarto  of  1597  ;  the  cause  apparently  being  that  the 
latter  speech  ends  in  the  same  words  as  the  former,  **  it  stinted 
and  said,  Ay,"  which  misled  the  tra;iscriber  of  the  notes  taken  at 
the  performance.  —  Just  below,  in  the  same  Scene,  JuUet,  being 
asked  if  she  can  **  like  of  Paris  love,"  replies,  *'  I'll  look  to  like, 
if  looking  liking  move,"  &c.  But  why  should  she  at  that  time 
say,  ** I'll  look  to  like"  ?  The  quarto  of  1697  gives  no  occasion 
for  this  reply  of  Juliet's,  simply  because  it  omits  Lady  Capulet's 
immediately  preceding  speech  of  sixteen  lines,  beginning,  — 

**  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentleman  ? 
To-night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast." 

This  speech  and  the  Nurse's  reply  to  it  were  plainly  a  part  of  the 
text  before  the  printing  of  the  quarto  of  1597.  —  In  tiie  feunoua 
balcony  Scene  (Act  U.  Sc.  2)  we  find  the  following  passage  in 
the  first  quarto  :  — 

**  Three  wordes  goode  Komeo  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  tomorrow 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  performe  that  right, 

vdition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  1843,  Vol.  V7^  that  the  mamunrtpt  used  by 
Om  printers  for  the  first  quarto  edition  **  was  made  vp  partly  from  ponkma  of 
tlM  play  as  it  was  acted,  bnt  nndnly  [tte}  obtained,  and  partly  from  nolet  taken 
at  the  theatre  dnring  represeRtation." 
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few  lines  below,  though  in  the  next  Scene,  that  we  learn  from 
JvUeCa  soliloquy  that  the  Nurw  was  sent  .at  nine  in  the  morning, 
that  she  was  slow  on  her  errand,  and  that  on  her  return  JuUH 
was  to  go  directly  to  the  Friar' a.  The  error  is  the  result  of  for- 
getfulness  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  provided 
the  manuscript  for  the  first  edition.  That  such  was  the  origin 
of  this  discrepancy,  appears  yet  further  by  a  speech  of  Romeo* s^ 
Bccording  to  the  first  quarto,  just  after  he  enters  the  Friar' a  cell. 
Conforming  to  its  previous  appointment  of  the  morning  for  the 
marriage,  this  text  makes  Romeo  say,  "This  morning  here  she 
'pointed  we  should  meet."  But  this  consistency  operates  rather 
against  than  in  favor  of  the  Shakespearian  origin  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  this  word  appears ;  for  any  person  of  ordinary 
poetic  apprehension  and  discrimination,  on  reading  the  whole 
of  the  latter  speech,  will  see  clearly  and  at  once  that  it  is  none 
of  Shakespeare's.    Thus  it  nms  :  — 

«•  This  morning  here  she  pointed  we  should  meet, 
And  consumate  those  neuer  parting  bands 
Witiies  of  our  harts  loue  by  joyning  hands. 
And  come  she  will." 

Who  will  believe  that  this  dribble  of  tame  sense  and  feeble 
rhythm  was  written  by  the  same  man  who  (according  to  the 
same  edition)  had  written  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  play  the 
following  passage,  and  others  like  it  ?  — 

**  Madame,  an  houre  before  the  worshipt  sunne 
Peept  through  the  golden  window  of  the  East, 
A  troubled  thought  drew  me  from  companie : 
Where  vndemeath  the  grove  [of]  Sicamoure 
That  Westward  rooteth  from  the  Cities  side. 
So  early  walking  might  I  see  your  sonne,"  &c. 

—  Again,  when,  in  the  second  Scene  of  Act  m.,  Jidiet  exclaimii 
according  to  the  same  quarto  of  1597,  — 

"  But  wherefore  villaine  didst  thou  kill  my  Cousen  ? 
That  villaine  Cousen  would  have  kild  my  husband 
AU  this  is  comfort.     But  there  yet,**  &c.,  — 

we  naturally  ask.  All  what  is  comfort  ?  There  is  no  reply  short 
of  the  quarto  of  1599,  where  we  find  these  lines  interposed  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  of  those  above :  — 
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fiut  he  did  not  forget  their  purport,  and  he  "  lumped  it"  aftet 
this  fashion :  — 

**  Death  is  my  Sonne  in  Law,  to  him  I  giue  all  that  I  hamt.** 

In  the  quarto  of  1597,  a  part  of  Romeo*8  recoUective  soliloquy 
about  the  apothecary  appears  in  this  extiaordinary  guise :  — 

**  As  I  doo  remember 
Uere  dwells  a  Pothecarie  whom  oft  I  noted 
As  I  past  by,  whose  needie  shop  is  stufit 
With  beggerly  accounts  of  emptie  boxes : 
And  in  the  same  an  Aligarta  hangs. 
Old  ends  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show." 

Our  wonder  at  Shakespeare's  ever  describing  an  apothecary^ 
shop  as  stuffed  with  beggarly  accoimts  of  empty  boxes  is  at  an 
end  when  we  have  traced  the  reporter's  confusion  through  the 
text  of  the  authentic  copy,  and  see  how  he  was  led  to  stuff  the 
shop  instead  of  the  alligator,  and  to  jmnble  the  traits  and  con« 
ditions  of  the  two  together. 

**  Sharpe  miserie  had  wome  him  to  the  bones : 
And  in  his  needie  shop  a  tortoyes  hung. 
An  allegater  stuft^  and  other  skins 
Of  ill  shapte  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelyes 
A  heggerly  accomU  of  emptie  boxes^ 
Greene  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mustie  seeds. 
Remnants  of  packthred,  and  old  cakes  of  Roses, 
Were  thinly  scattered,  to  make  up  a  shew." 

Again,  when,  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  play,  Capulet,  according 
to  the  first  quarto,  exclaims,  — 

**  See  wife,  this  dagger  hath  mistooke : 
For  (loe)  the  backe  is  emptie  of  yong  Mountague 
And  it  is  sheathed  in  our  Daughters  breast,"  — 

we  are  at  loss  to  imderstand  the  phrase,  *  the  backe  is  emptie,' 
and  no  less  to  discern  what  connection  there  is  between  the 
empty  back  of  Romeo  and  the  dagger  in  the  breast  of  Miei, 
But  ihe  quarto  of  1699  helps  us  out  of  our  trouble  by  giving  ua 
what  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  sought  to  give,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  confusion  in  the  notes  from  which  his  te^t  wtig 
transcribed. 
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hia  wifi,  and  other  citizenSf  and  part  them:"  but  in  the  second 
and  complete  edition  we  find,  as  the  action  advances,  ftt  each 
step  these  separate  directions :  «« Enter  Benvolio,"  "  They  Jlffht," 
**  Enter  Tibalt,"  **  Enter  three  or  foure  citizens  with  clubs  or  party^ 
sonst**  ** Enter  old  Capulet  in  his  goume,  and  his  %oife"  **  Enter  old 
Mountague  and  his  wife"  **  Enter  prince  Eskales,  with  his  traine." 
Again,  in  Act  I.  So.  4  we  read,  in  the  imperfect  edition,  <*  Enter 
Maskers,  toith  Komeo  and  a  Page ;  "  but  in  the  second,  **  Enter 
Bomeo,  Mercutio,  Benuolio,  with  Jive  or  six  other  maskers,  torek 
bearers:**  and  in  Act  II.  Sc  3  in  the  former,  ** Enter  Friar  Fran- 
cis ; "  but  in  the  latter,  **  Enter  the  Friar  with  a  basket"  Not  to 
continue  this  comparison,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
the  directions  of  the  second  quarto  (1599)  that  we  find  that  kind 
of  particularity  which  is  necessary  for  stage  purposes.  It  would 
do  for  the  readers  of  the  play  to  know  that  two  serving-men 
entered,  that  Tybalt,  and  the  Prince,  and  old  Capulet  and  Ifon- 
tagtte,  and  their  wives,  and  some  citizens,  came  on  and  parted 
the  combatants,  and  that  some  Maskers  came  on  with  Romeo  and 
a  page,  &c.,  &c.  But  for  the  actors,  and  the  prompter,  and  the 
property  man,  it  was  necessary  to  know  that  the  serving-men 
were  Sampson  and  Gregory,  and  that  they  were  to  carry  sworda 
and  bucklers,  that  the  citizens  should  carry  clubs  and  partisans, 
that  old  Capulet  should  wear  his  gown,  that  Prince  EscaJus 
should  be  accompanied  by  his  train,  and  that  Romeo  should 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  Mercutio  and  Betivolio,  but  by 
torch  bearers,  and  that  the  Friar  should  carry  a  basket.  But, 
as  we  look  on  further,  we  find,  in  Act  11.  Sc.  4,  that  when  Mer' 
cutio  delivers  the  stanza,  **  An  old  hare  hoar,"  &c.,  there  is  no 
stage  direction  in  the  perfect  edition ;  for  none  was  necessary ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done  being  left,  of  course,  to 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  actor.  In  the  imperfect  quarto  of 
1597,  however,  we  find,  **  He  walkes  by  them  and  sings  j**  and 
thus  we  have  a  contemporary  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shakespeare's  first  Mercutio  played  this  passage.  So  just  below 
in  the  same  Scene,  when  the  Nurse  says  to  Peter,  **  And  thou 
must  stand  by,  too,"  &c.,  there  is  no  stage  direction  in  the  per- 
fect copy ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  any ;  but  the  observa- 
tion of  the  person  who  furnished  the  copy  for  the  first  edition  is 
recorded  in  the  stage  direction,  utterly  needless  even  to  a  reader, 
'*  She  tumes  to  Peter,  her  man."  Of  like  character  are  the  fol- 
lowing directions  which  appear  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  in  pas- 
sages where  that  of  1599  has  none  or  the  baldest  order  for  an 
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The  traces  of  another  hand  than  Shakespeare's  that  have 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  earlier  version  of  this  play  are  not 
many,  but  they  seem  to  me  quite  unmistakable.  The  first  that 
I  noticed  is  the  entire  sixth  Scene  of  Act  IE.,  a  part  of  whicn  I 
have  already  referred  to.  In  the  quarto  of  1597  this  Scene 
appears  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  variations  from 
the  later  version  are  of  the  most  material  nature;  or,  rather, 
tliat  the  whole  Scene  was  rewritten,  and  but  a  few  lines  of  tlw 
Mrlier  version  were  retained. 

"  Rom,    Now  father  Lawrence,  in  thy  holy  grant 
Consists  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 

JV.     Without  more  ttords  I  will  doo  aU  I  may, 
To  mxUce  you  happie  if  in  me  it  lye, 

Rom,     ITiis  morning  here  she  pointed  toe  should  mettt 
And  consumate  those  neuer  parting  bands, 
Witnes  of  our  harts  love  by  ioyning  hxmds^ 
And  come  she  will, 

Fr,     I  gesse  she  will  indeed. 
Youths  love  is  quiche,  sufifier  than  steiftest  speed. 

Enter  luliet  somewhat  fast,  and  embraeeth  Romeo. 

See  where  she  comes. 

So  light  of  foote  nere  hurts  the  troden  flower : 

Of  love  and  ioy,  see  see  the  soueraigne  power. 
Jul.    llomeo. 
Rom,    My  luliet  welcome.    As  doo  waking  eyes 

(Cloased  in  Nights  mysts)  attend  the  frolicke  Day, 

So  Romeo  hath  expected  Juliet, 

And  thou  art  come. 
Jul,    1  am  (if  I  be  Day) 

Come  to  my  Sunne  :  shine  foorth,  and  make  me  fiiire. 
Rom,     All  beauteous  faimes  dweUeth  in  thine  eyes, 
Jul,     Romeo  from  thine  all  brightnes  doth  arise, 
Fr,    Come  wantons,  come,  the  stealing  houres  do  paiM. 

Defer  imbracements  till  some  fitter  time, 

Part  for  a  while,  you  shall  not  be  alone, 

Till  holy  Church  have  joynd  ye  both  in  one. 
Rom,     Lead  holy  Father,  all  delay  seemes  long, 
Jul,     Make  hast,  make  hast,  this  Ungring  doth  vs  wrong, 
FY',    O,  soft  and  fiure  makes  sweetest  worke  they  say. 

Hast  is  a  common  hindrer  in  crosse  way  " 
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Cap,    O  sad  fac'd  sorrow  map  of  misery. 
Why  this  sad  time  have  I  desird  to  see. 
This  day,  this  vniust,  this  impartial!  day 
Wherein  I  hop*d  to  see  my  comfort  full, 
To  be  depriude  by  suddalne  destinie. 

Moth,     O  tooe,  alacket  distrest,  why  should  I  Uvet 
To  see  this  day^  this  miserable  day, 
Alacke  the  time  that  euer  J  was  borne. 
To  be  partaker  of  this  destinie. 
Alacke  the  day^  alacke  and  toeUaday,** 

Here  again  the  entire  passage  was  reT/tiitten  for  the  second  ver* 
sion,  the  order  of  the  speeches  changed^  and  the  respectiye 
prominence  of  the  characters  in  the  Scene  modified.  But,  al- 
though a  hint  was  plainly  taken  from  the  old  version  for  an 
antiphonal  expression  of  woe  which  should  caricature  the  style 
in  which  the  poets  in  vogue  in  Shakespeare's  boyhood  wrote  such 
scenes,  (the  shallow  natures,  formal  habits,  and  conventional 
notions  of  the  characters  upon  the  stage  in  this  Scene  affording  the 
dramatist  an  opportunity  for  such  a  caricature  without  violation 
of  dramatic  propriety,)  yet  the  purposely  commonplace  character 
of  the  lamentations  in  the  later  version  seems  to  me  not  plainer 
than  that  the  bathos  of  the  earlier  is  the  result  of  a  hopeless  and 
ambitious  flight  at  lofty  sentiment.  In  this  passage  also  the 
lines  in  italic  letter  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  fruits  even  of 
Shakespeare's  earliest  dramatic  years. 

There  are  various  other  passages  in  which  I  think  that  I  detect 
here  and  there  the  vestiges  of  a  predecessor  of  our  author ;  but 
I  shall  notice  only  two  others,  and  they  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  those  that  I  have  cited  above.  In  Act  Y.  Scene  3 
we  find  this  passage  in  the  quarto  of  1597  :  — 

♦*  Enter  Fryer  with  a  Lanthome, 

How  oft  to  night  haue  these  my  aged  feete 
Stumbled  at  graues  as  I  did  passe  along. 
Whose  there  ? 

Man,     A  frend  and  one  that  knowes  you  well. 

JV*.    Who  is  it  that  consorts  so  late  the  dead, 
What  light  is  yon  ?  if  I  be  not  deceiued, 
Me  thinks  it  bumes  in  Capels  momunent  ? 

Man,    It  doth  so,  holy  Sir,  and  there  is  onu 
That  loves  you  dearly. 
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«■.    Who  t»  it  I 

Jtoi.    Romeo. 

n-.    How  long  hath  he  beene 

Xan.    Full  ha.lfe  an  houro  an 

Fr,    Qoe  with  me  thether. 

Man.  I  dare  not  sif,  he  knot 
On  paine  of  death  he  chargde  m 
Ajid  not  for  to  dUtuibe  him  in  1 

fV.  Then  must  I  goe  ;  ray  m 
Fryer  ttoojn  and  lookti 
What  bloud  U  this  that  stainea  i 
Of  this  marble  stony  monunieni 
What  mesnes  these  maisteiles  ai 
Ah  me  I  doubt,  whose  heere  i  n 
Who  and  Paris  too  S  what  vnlui 
Ja  accessary  to  so  tbule  a  sinne ! 
The  Lady  sturres." 


•  lir  ttaa  conieiil 
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student  of  this  subject  that  the  former  are  merely  an  imperfeeC 
and  garbled  presentation  of  the  latter.  The  first  compared  with 
the  second  seems  as  fair  water  might  seem  after  it  had  passed 
through  some  medium  which  absorbed  part  of  it  and  fouled  the 
rest.  The  other  passage,  and  the  last  that  I  shall  notice,  is 
the  foUo^ving,  from  the  Friar' 9  confession  in  the  last  Scene  of 
the  tragedy. 

*«  But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Frier  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  t6  associate  him, 
Whereas  the  sicke  infection  remaind 
Wa^  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne, 
But  Komeo  ynderstanding  by  his  man 
That  luliet  was  deceasde,  retumde  in  post 
Unto  Verona  for  to  see  his  love. 
What  after  happened  touching  Paris  death, 
Or  Romeos  is  to  me  ynknowne  at  all. 
But,  when  I  came  to  take  the  Lady  hence,  . 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep : 
Whom  faine  I  would  have  taken  from  the  tombe, 
Which  she  refused  seeing  Bomeo  dead." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  lines  were  a  part  of  the  JWior^« 
speech  as  it  was  first  written ;  for  the  speech  was  plainly  enough 
rewritten  for  the  revised  version  of  the  play.*  But,  if  they  were 
a  part  of  the  original  speech,  that  speech  was  very  surely  not 
written  by  Shakespeare ;  as  every  reader  who  sympathizes  with 
my  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  fiow  of  thought  and  verse  will 
at  once  decide.  They  seem  to  me,  however,  to  be  different  in 
kind  from  the  rest  of  the  speech  in  the  quarto  of  1597,  as  well  ai 
inferior  to  it ;  while  that  speech,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  its  counterpart  in  the  corrected  and  augmented  quarto  of  1599. 
These  two  passages  last  cited  appear  to  be  the  production  of 
some  verse-monger  who  attempted  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the 
copy  surreptitiously  procured  for  the  publisher  of  the  first 
qui^to.  In  the  attempt  to  decide  questions  of  this  kind,  opinion 
must,  of  necessity,  seem  arbitrary,  perhaps  be  so.  A  signature 
is  pronoimced  to  be  a  forgery  because,  in  the  opinion  of  ao 

And  ateep'd  In  blood? —Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 

Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chanf  e  I  — 

The  lady  atln.  [Juliet  mnket  amd  jMra." 

*  The  entire  speech  a>  it  appears  In  the  quarto  of  1697  will  be  ftnmd  In  Ikt 
HotM  to  this  edition. 
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txpert,  or  of  a  person  fiBoniliar  with  the  genuine  writing,  it  ii 
epurious  I  point  out  one  particular  line  among  those  laal 
quoted  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  accept  as  Shakespeare^s— 


**  Whereas  the  sick  infection  remained ; 


>» 


and  I  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  phrase  'for  to'  in  both 
these  passages,  which  I  have  in  Tain  sought  for  in  the  authentifi 
text  of  any  of  Shakespeare  works.* 

Assuming  that  the  positions  aboTe  taken  haye  been  main- 
tained, we  find  some  noteworthy  correspondences  between  Romeo 
tmd  Juliet  and  Kmff  Henry  the  Sixth  in  the  condition  of  their  text 
and  the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
produced.  That  is,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  tragedy,  as  in  that 
of  the  history,  two  editions  differing  very  greatly,  and  with  eri- 
dent  purpose,  in  the  language  of  certain  passages,  while  in  the 
language  of  other  passages,  as  well  as  in  characters,  plot,  and 
succession  of  scenes,  they  correspond  exactly ;  and  we  find  that 
the  passages  of  the  earlier  edition  which  were  rewritten  for  the 
second  have  not  the  traits  of  Shakespeare's  style,  but  those  of 
the  inferior  or  the  elder  writers  among  his  contemporaries.  We 
notice,  too,  the  occurrence  of  a  phrase  in  the  rejected  passages 
which  was  used  in  Shakespeare's  day,  although  it  was  then 
beginning  to  foil  out  of  vogue,  but  which  he,  according  to  the 
evidence  o^  the  authentic  editions  of  his  works,  seems  to  have 
sedulously  avoided ;  and  we  find,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  tragedy, 
as  in  that  of  the  history,  that  not  only  was  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished without  his  name  as  the  author,  though  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  high  repute  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  but  that  in  none  of 
the  three  subsequent  editions  published  during  his  life  was  it  at- 


•  Bee  the  Bisay  on  the  Anthorahip  of  King  Btmy  Me  ataeOi^  p.  481. ->-f 
here  remark  that  Boewell  dted  BmodKtft  account  of  the  &tal  enconnter 
between  Rameo  and  Tj/baU  In  the  quarto  of  1607  (See  the  Notea  to  Act  IIL 
Be.  1)  in  eapport  of  opinion  that  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  been  put 
into  dramatle  ibrm  in  England  before  Shakespeare  wrote  his  tragedy,  and  that 
■ome  remains  (rf  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  predecessor  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
the  earliest  quarto.  But,  if  the  reader  will  oompare  this  speech  (See  the  Notes 
to  this  edition)  with  that  in  the  revised  and  augmented  Tenrion,  I. think  that 
he  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  but  another  of  those  passages  already  alluded 
to  in  which  an  iniMor  writer  attempted  to  snK>ly  deficiencies  In  the  report 
of  the  genuine  spssch.    At  Isnst,  it  is  not  the  work  of  any  *<  predecessor  "  of 
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tribttted  to  him.  But  hj  the  side  of  these  points  of  resemblaaea 
we  hafe  to  place  these  two  of  important  difference :  the  direct 
testimony  of  Francis  Mere%  in  his  PaUadis  Tamia,  that  in  1598 
Shakespeare  was  known  to  him  as  the  author  of  Romeo  and 
Jtdietf  and  the  fact  that  no  imimportant  part  of  the  rariation 
of  the  two  yersions  of  the  tragedy  from  each  other  is  manifestly 
due  to  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  later  by  the  earlier  — 
caused  in  some  passages  by  the  unmitigated  failure  in  the  memory, 
or  defect  in  the  notes,  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  provide 
the  manuscript  copy  for  the  printer  of  that  version,  in  others  by 
the  attempt  by  an  inferior  writer  to  remedy  such  deficiencies. 

From  ^ese  circumstances  I  draw  the  following  conclusion 
or,  rather,  opinion,  for  which  I  cannot  ask  the  consideration 
due  to  logical  proof  from  well-established  premises,  but  which 
amounts  in  my  own  mind  to  absolute  conviction :  That  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  which  has  come  down  to  us  (for  there  may 
have  been  an  antecedent  play  upon  the  same  story)  was  first 
written  by  two  or  more  play-wrights,  of  whom  Shakespeare  was 
one ;  that  subsequently  Shakespeare  rewrote  this  old  play,  of 
which  he  was  part  author,  making  his  principal  changes  in  the 
passages  that  were  contributed  by  his  co-laborers,  irrespective 
of  the  merit  of  what  he  rejected,  (See  the  remarks  above  upon 
Sc.  6  of  Act  n.)  ;  that  the  play  was  so  successful  in  this  form  as 
to  create  at  once  an  urgent  demand  for  an  edition  of  it,  which 
John  Banter  imdertook  to  supply ;  and  that,  as  the  players  were 
of  course  unwilling  that  the  public  should  be  enabled  to  enjoys 
their  new  play  without  going  to  the  theatre.  Banter  obtained, 
by  the  aid  of  a  reporter,  who  perhaps  had  some  connection  with 
the  play  in  its  previous  form,  a  very  imperfect  and  garbled  copy 
of  Shakespeare's  new  work,  the  defects  in  which  were  supplied 
partly  by  some  of  the  many  verse-mongers  ever  ready  in  those 
days  to  do  such  jobs,  and  partly  from  the  old  play,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  Shakespeare  was  but  one  of  two  or  more  co- 
laborers.  This  play  may  itself  have  been  intended  to  supply 
the  place  in  the  popular  regard  of  the  one  to  which  Arthur 
Brooke  refers  in  the  Address  preceding  his  poem,  although  its 
authors  went  not  to  that  play,  but  to  the  poem,  (full  of  detail 
as  they  found  it,)  for  the  incidents,  and  even  for  hints  for  some 
of  the  dialogue  and  the  soliloquies,  of  their  work.  And  so, 
when  Shakespeare's  tragedy  brought  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
JuUet  into  new  and  greater*  fiivor,  —  made  a  sensation,  as  the 
managers  and  publishers  say  now-a-days,  —  it  was  not  prinf  ed 
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•8  his,  because  a  play  of  Mameo  and  JtdUe  identical  with  it  in 
plot  and  incident  was  already  well  known  to  the  public.  The 
new  play  was  merely  what  the  title  page  announced  it  (not  with 
strict  truth)  to  be  —  Romeo  and  Juliet  cm  it  was  played  by  the 
Lord  of  Hunsdon'a  Servants.  If  the  name  of  any  author  was 
connected  with  the  old  Romeo  and  JuUet,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  two  or  three  per- 
sons known  to  the  public  as  haying  claims  upon  its  authorship ; 
and,  according  to  the  estimate  of  dramatic  labor  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  rewriting  like  that  in  question  would 
hardly  have  been  regarded  as  giving  Shakespeare  so  absolute  a 
claim  upon  the  play  in  its  new  form  as  to  make  it  necessary,  or, 
perhaps,  even  prudent,  for  the  printer  to  attribute  this  much- 
applauded  performance  exclusively  to  him.  All  the  more  woidd 
he  probably  have  refrained  from  using  Shakespeare's  name, 
because  of  the  very  much  garbled  and  interpolated  condition  of 
the  text  which,  in  his  piratical  haste,  he  was  obliged  to  publish.* 


*  Those  who  have  read  macb  upon  the  sut^ect  of  our  old  dramatic  literature 
will  not  hare  a  moment's  donbt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  copy  for  the  mutilated  editions  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was 
obtained  and  made  up,  or  as  to  the  probability  that  it  was  adopted.  But  as  by 
fiur  the  greater  number  of  my  readers  are  penNXis  whose  hours  of  literary 
leisure  have  iMen  passed  in  more  pleasant  and  profitable  departments  of 
letters,  I  think  that  they  will  be  interested,  and  perhaps  couTinced,  by  an 
Instance  which  shows  that  at  this  very  day  popular  plays  are  sorreptitioaaly 
obtained,  and  garbled  and  interpolated  by  inferior  hands,  Just  as  I  have 
•ndeaTored  to  prove  was  the  case  with  The  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor^  Momes 
amd  Jviidy  and  BamUi.  The  circumstances  attracted  my  attention  only  while 
the  proolh  of  this  Introduction  were  passing  throuirh  my  hands;  and  th^ 
cannot  be  set  forth  for  our  purposes  more  effectively  than  they  are  in  th« 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Dion  Bourcicault  to  the  Ntm 
York  MbunSi  and  published  in  that  Journal  for  April  26, 1800.  I  have  em- 
phasised Uie  most  apposite  passages,  and  cancelled  the  lady's  name.  Mr. 
Booreicanlt  says,  — 

«In  Vebruaiy  last  Miss  came  to  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  and  witnessed 

By  drama,  *  Jeanie  Deans.'  The  following  night  she  came  accompanied  5y  a 
seardary,  provided  leith  writing  materials.  They  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
orchestra  stalls,  and,  under  Miss  "  "  ^s  dictation  and  direction,  certain  writ' 
iiiffs  were  done.  The  performers  upon  the  stage  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact. 
I  omit  their  comments  upon  it. 

''A  few  weeks  afterwards  Miss  .^-—  announced  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  a  new  play,  called  *The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanie 
Deans,*  written  by  herself.  I  had  already  engaged  to  piny  my  drama  at  thd 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  in  that  city.  ...  I  received  the  following  lettt'r  frr>m 
Mr.  Wheatley. 

**  'My  dear  Sir;  Last  Friday  night  I  visited  the  Walnut  Street  Thentre,  and 
vltneesed  the  performance  of  **The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanie  Deans.** 
tliis  piece  is,  with  \h9  exception  of  the  opening  scenes,  your  drama, ''  Jeuoic 
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But  what  was  to  the  general  public  of  that  day  only  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (the  old  common  property  of  the  stage)  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  acted  by  the  Lord  of  Hunsdon's  Servants,  was  to 
a  man  of  culture  and  discrimination  like  Francis  Meres  an 
original  work  which  gave  Shakespeare  the  rank  among  English 
dramatists  that  Plautus  and  Seneca  took  among  the  Latins. 
And  so  he,  writing  doubtless  in  1597,  or  at  least  about  what  he 
had  learned  in  that  year,  although  his  Palladia  Tatnia  was  not 
published  till  1598,  attributes  this  play  directly  to  Shakespeare. 

Deans,"  which  I  saw  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  in  New  York,  last  Jannary. 
The  language  has  been  dighUy  altered  here  and  there,  btU  the  work  U  the  tame. 

"  <  Under  these  circumstances  I  must  withdraw  the  offer  I  made  you  to  guar- 
antee you  two  thousand  dollars  Ibr  the  performances  of  *' Jeanie  Deans"  at  the 
Arch.  I  do  not  desire  to  produoe  any  InU  new  toorkSf  and  the  beet.  Ihe  attrac- 
tion qf  your  play  has  bem  destroyed  /or  me. 

" '  I  regret  being  thus  drawn  into  an  opinion  on  this  matter ;  first,  because 
there  is  a  lady  in  the  case ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  affects  another  etiahUshr' 
ment  in  this  city.  But  your  demand  is  so  urgent  that  it  leaves  me  no  alternsr 
tive.  Yours  very  truly,  W.  Whbatlby.' 

"  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  took  the  prompt-manuscript  of  my  drama  from 
Laura  Keene^s  Theatre,  and  sent  it  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  might  be  compared 

with  Miss *B  piece.    I  confided  this  duty  to  Mr.  Blackburne,  a  gentleman 

of  experience  in  theatrical  affairs,  who  had  been  a  manager  and  actor.  I 
append  his  reply. 

** '  To  D.  Bourcicault,  Esq.— My  dear  Sir:  I  received  firom  you  the  prompter's 
copy  of  your  play  of  "  Jeanie  Deans ; "  and,  according  to  your  instructions,  I 
visited  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  on  Monday,  March  19,  and  witnessed  the 
peribrmance  of  a  piece  called  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  or  Jeanie  Deans."  Ai 
the  play  proceeded  I  compared  it  with  your  manuscript;  and,  except  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  first  Act,  /  found  the  two  dramas  to  be  the  same  —  the  some 
sequence  qf  scenes,  the  same  plot  and  characters ;  the  language  oocasionattjf 
disguisedf  but  in  many  cases  foUowed  verbatim. 

Yours  truly,  Thomas  Biaokburnb.' 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

"  I  must  here  be  allowed  to  state  that  my  work  is  not  a  simple  dramatiaatlaa 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  but  an  alteration  of  it.  /  have  aliered  the  storyf 
altered  the  characters,  invented  scenes  not  to  be  found  in  Scott's  novel  or  in  any 
dramatic  version  of  it;  and  these  scenes,  incidents,  dialogues,  and  characters 
Miss  — — »  has  taken,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  has  attributed  their  invention  to 
herself.    .    .    . 

"  As  some  time  must  elapse  before  this  question  is  passed  upon  by  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  as  it  will  be  a  matter  of  public  discussion,  I  desire  to  meet  the 
evasion  resorted  to  of  saying  that  my  work  was  only  taken  firom  SoUfs  novel, 
and  the  lady  had  a  right  to  use  the  same  source.  1  now  offer  a  reward  of  ^ve 
thousand  dollars  to  any  person  who  can  find  in  Scott's  novel,  or  in  any  dra- 
matic version  of  it,  (except  mine,)  the  following  scenes :  — 

^'1.  The  arrest  of  Effie  Deans  at  her  father's  supper  table,  and  the  whole  of 
the  last  Scene  of  the  first  Act.  2.  The  examination  of  Madge  Wildfire  as  a 
▼itness  on  Effie  Deans'  trial.  3.  The  bickeriug  of  the  counsel  at  this  trial,  and 
the  scenes  between  them.  4.  The  murder  of  Madge  Wildfire  by  her  mother 
Meg.  5.  The  character  of  Archibald,  the  Duke*s  footman,  with  his  repetitions 
of  phrases.  0.  The  whole  of  the  Scene  where  Geordie  Robertson  rouses  the 
mub,  and  the  soldiery  are  fired  upon.  7.  The  whole  of  the  Scene  in  the  prison 
where  Effie  Deans  is  led  to  execution.  8.  The  whole  of  the  last  Scene  of  the 
attack  on  the  Tolbooth,  used  as  a  climax  of  the  work. 

''lliese  scenes  all  appear  in  Miss  's  play,  seriatim  et  verhaiim.    1 

select  them  as  being  some  of  the  prominent  features.    .    .    . 
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0  wing  to  t  *  3  existence  of  the  quarto  of  ld97}  MereB*  testimony 
lacks  its  usual  value  in  the  determination  of  the  date  of  the 
^>roduction  of  Romeo  and  JuUet,  But  the  question  arises,  To 
which  version  of  the  tragedy  did  he  refer  —  that  in  "which 
Shakespeare  was  oiiginally  concerned,  or  that  which  was  "new^y 
corrected,  augmented,  and  amended,"  hut  which  was  not  pub- 
lished (at  least  with  any  approach  to  completeness  or  correct- 
ness) until  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  PaUadis  Tamiat 
In  my  judgment,  and  without  a  doubt,  he  had  in  mind  the  play 
fi«i  It  last  came  from  Shakespeare's  hand.  For,  aside  from  the 
great  probability  that  he  knew  that  only  in  this  form  was  the 
ti'agedy  properly  Shakespeare's,  the  supposition  that  he  referred 
to  the  augmented  and  amended  version  is  not  only  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this  question,  but,  like  the 

**  I  cannot  oonclnde  without  referring  to  the  lawless  manner  in  which  dra- 
matic literarj'  property  is  pillaged  throughout  this  country  by  small  travelling 
stars  and  insolvent  managers.  .  .  .  Shortrhand  writa-g  vigit  the  perftirm- 
anca,  take  down  the  dramas,  and  hawk  them  for  sale  among  irrespdnsible 
managers  and  actors,  who  are  willing  to  risk  the  performance,  relying  on  their 
own  worthleKsness  to  escape  legal  consequences.    .    .    . 

**The  success  I  have  met  with  in  my  endeavors  to  please  the  public  has 
aroused  some  natural  Jealousies,  and  I  must  submit  to  detraction  and  abuse. 
I  do  not  place  any  great  literary  value  on  my  works :  they  may  be  very  poor 
things ;  but,  poor  as  they  are,  they  are  mine,  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  the  bread 
of  my  fHmily.  Is  it  probable  that,  while  dramatic  works  so  humble  and 
worthless  as  mine  are  thus  treated,  dramatic  authors  of  greater  merit  will 
arise,  and  sacrifice  their  lives,  hopes,  and  aspirations  to  found  and  create  an 
American  drama?  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  Dion  Bou&oicault. 

«New  York,  April  21, 1880." 

Here  we  have  a  play  made  by  one  of  the  most  popular  English  dramatists 
of  this  day  in  Just  the  mode  that  was  adopted  by  his  great  predecessor^ the 
adaptation  of  a  popular  story  to  the  stage  by  throwing  it  into  a  dramatic  form, 
and  by  adding  new  scenes  and  new  characters,  as  well  as  by  modifying  the  old 
We  see  the  rivalry  of  theatrical  managers  and  their  desire  to  keep  to  them- 
■slvea  the  text  of  the  plays  which  they  produce,  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
attraction  of  novelty.  We  see  their  precautions  defeated  in  the  case  of  a  very 
■ooeessftil  play  by  the  means  of  short-hand  reporters,  and  the  whole  of  the 
•oreted  work  reproduced,  — scenes,  characters,  and  language,  —  except  the 
■abstltntion  and  Interpolation  of  certain  passages  by  an  inferior  hand.  So  little 
have  the  essential  habits  and  customs  of  the  theatre  changed  in  two  hundred 
and  sixty  yearfi.  And  I  may  here  opportunely  add  that  the  writing  of  plays 
by  many  hands,  and  the  remodelling  of  old  plays,  goes  on  Just  as  it  did  afore 
tfana.  Ihe  MaidPt  Tragedy ^  as  it  was  played  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Matilda 
Heron,  was  first  written  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Jointly,  then  recast  by 
Mr.  Macready  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  finally  again  modified  by  Mr.  Bcur> 
deanlt.  And  I  have  myself  known  five  pens  to  be  employed  at  once  upon  a 
now  play  which  it  was  desired  to  produce  in  haste.  —  This  Note  has  a  bearing 
not  only  upon  the  Introdnction  to  this  play,  but  upon  those  to  Hamlet  and 
Ihe  Merrp  fTt'tvA  qf  Windaotf  and  upon  tha  Easay  on  the  Authorship  of  Kit^ 
OuSixUi. 
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middle  note  in  an  inTerted  and  widely-distributed  chord  in 
music,  it  harmonizes  and  binds  together  what  would  otherwise 
be  discordant,  or  at  least  disconnected ;  ^>—  as  we  shall  see. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  these  introductory  remarks 
that  the  title  page  of  the  first  quarto  designates  the  play  as  one 
that  had  been  **  often  (with  great  applause)  plaid  publiquely,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  L.  of  Hunsdon  his  Serrants."  Ma- 
ione  first  observed  *  that  this  statement  bore  upon  the  date  of 
the  production  of  the  play.  The  company  of  which  Shakespeare 
was  a  member  had  for  patron  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  they  therefore 
styled  themselves  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.  But  hav 
ing,  as  ^lalone  remarks,  become  attached  to  him,  not  as  Lor*" 
Chamberlain,  but  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  at  his  death,  in  July, 
1596,  they  naturally  fell  under  the  patronage  of  his  son  and 
successor  in  the  tide.  He,  however,  did  not  succeed  at  once 
to  his  father's  post  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen's  household, 
that  office  having  been  conferred  upon  Lord  Cobham.  But 
six  weeks  after  his  death,  (in  March,  1596-7,)  the  new  Lord 
Hunsdon  was  appointed  his  successor.  Therefore  from  July, 
1596,  to  April,  1597,  Shakespeare's  company  were  not  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants,  but  Lord  Hunsdon's ;  and  Malone 
consequently  concluded  that  Romeo  and  JtUiet  must  have  been 
produced  during  that  period.  To  this  conclusion  it  has  been 
objected  by  Mr.  Collier  that  **  though  the  tragedy  was  printed 
in  1597,  as  it  had  been  acted  by  Lord  Hunsdon's  Servants,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  might  not  have  been  played  some  years 
before  by  the  same  actors,  when  calling  themselves  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Servants." 

There  is  also  another  fact  inconsistent  with  Malone's  opinion 
that  the  tragedy  was  produced  in  1596,  the  significance  of  which 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Tyrwhitt.  It  is  the  speech  of  the 
yune  (Act  I.  Sc.  3)  about  Juliet's  age  and  weaning. 

**  But  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas  eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  weU. 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  yean ; 
And  she  was  wean'd." 

(Tpon  this  Tyrwhitt  remarked,  «•  There  is  no  such  drenmstanoev 

•  Yarlonun  of  1831,  YoL  IL  i».  Stf. 
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I  believe,  meationed  in  any  of  the  novels  from  which  Shake- 
ipeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  his  story ;  and  therefore 
it  seems  probable  that  he  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which  had 
really  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  England  in  his  own  time,  viz., 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1580.*  Upon  mature  reflection,  Malone 
saw  that  this  conjecture  (in  itself  more  than  probable)  is  sup- 
ported by  Shakespeare's  **  frequent  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
usages  of  England,  and  to  the  events  of  his  own  time,  which  he 
has  described  as  taking  place  wherever  his  scene  happens  to 
lie ; "  and,  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  between  Tyrwhitt's 
deduction  and  his  omti,  he  suggested  that  *'  Shakespeare  might 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  play  in  1591,  and  finished  it  at  a 
subsequent  period."  But  the  supposition  that  this  tragedy  had 
been  acted  some  years  before  its  publication  in  1597  is  irrecon- 
cilable, I  think,  with  the  fact  that  it  was  then  manifestly  pub- 
lished in  the  greatest  possible  haste.  For  the  edition  of  that  year 
was  printed  from  two  fonts  of  type,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Collier 
himself  remarks,  by  two  printers ;  and  it  bears  upon  its  face 
all  the  marks  of  confused  hurry.f  And  for  the  haste  in  which 
it  was  brought  out  there  must  have  been  some  special  reason  ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  that  had  been  known 
to  the  London  public  for  years,  and  was  accessible  m  half  a 
dozen  shapes.  Indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  doubt 
that  the  performances  referred  to  upon  the  title  page  of  the  first 
quarto  took  place  between  July,  1596,  and  April,  1597,  and  that 
diat  publication  was  the  hasty  effort  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  **  great  applause "  which  those  performances  had  elicited. 
Equally  untenable  is  Malone's  opinion  that  Shakespeare  began 
Borneo  and  Juliet  in  1591,  and  finished  it  in  1596.  In  his  day 
plays  were  rapidly  written,  or  rewritten,  to  supply  an  immediate 
demand;  and  he  was  manifestly  one  of  the  most  business-like 
18  well  as  prolific  of  play-^nrights.  That  any  dramatist  of  his 
period,  and  he  of  all,  kept  a  play  **  on  the  stocks  '*  five  years  is 
■o  extremely  improbable  as  to  be  believed  only  upon  positive 
and  trustworthy  testimony.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  1591 
Shakespeare  and  one  or  more  other  "practitioners  for  the  stage*' 
composed  a  Romeo  and  JuHei  in  partnership,  and  that  in  1596 
Shakespeare  <*  corrected,  augmented,  and  amended  "  it,  making 

*  8e«  Stowe*!  Chronicle  and  Gabriel  Hanrey^  letter  in  the  Preface  to  Spen- 
Mr*!  worki,  fbl.  1079. 

t  John  Danter'e  device  bears  the  motto  —  notably  appropriate*  on  the  title 
page  of  thin  publication  —  "  Aut  nunquam  aut  nunc** 

TOL.    X.  C 
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It  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  his  own,  and  that  it  tl^en 
met  with  such  great  success  that  an  unscrupulous  publisher 
obtained  as  much  as  he  could  of  it  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and 
had  the  deficiencies  supplied  as  well  as  could  be  by  bits  from 
the  play  of  1591,  and,  when  that  failed,  by  poets  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  himself,  is  entirely  accordant  with  the  practices  of  that 
day,  and  reconciles  all  the  facts  in  this  particular  case ;  even  the 
two,  that  the  piny  contains  a  reference  which  indicates  1591  as 
the  year  when  it  was  written,  and  that  in  1596  it  was  published 
in  haste  to  take  advantage  of  a  great  and  sudden  popularity.* 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  history  of  its  production  and  its  publi- 
cation. 

The  true  text  of  Romeo  and  Jtdiet  is  found  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
which,  however,  differs  from  that  of  the  quarto  of  1599  and  two 
fubsequent  quartos  (one  dated  1609  and  the  other  without  date) 
only  by  the  accidents  of  the  printing  office,  to  which  they  were 
all  exposed,  and  in  the  reparation  of  which  they  all  assist  each 
other,  though  the  folio  seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  typo- 
graphical corruption.  The  undated  quarto,  which  was  collated 
by  Steevens,  is  especially  useful  in  the  correction  of  printers* 
errors.  The  text  of  the  folio  and  the  later  quartos  is  generally 
sound,  and,  when  unsoimd,  easy  of  restoration  by  the  means 
Just  named,  or  by  conjecture ;  but  it  is  deformed  with  several 
important  corruptions,  which  have  given  much  trouble  to  editors 
and  commentators.  The  readings  of  the  quarto  of  1597  have 
been  adopted  by  most  editors  much  oftener  than  is  warranted 
by  their  merit,  or  by  the  importance  of  that  edition.  Even 
were  there  external  and  internal  evidence  to  show  that  that 
rersion  of  the  play  was  authentic,  and  that  it  was  all  Shake- 

*  The  age  attribnted  to  Julid  has  some  bearing  upon  the  qnestion  abore 
•zamined.  The  Ntent  sayi  of  her,  **  She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen 
jears.*'  But  in  Brooke's  poem  Oapulet  says,  **Scarse  saw  she  yet  flill  xvi 
yeres."  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of  1562,  according  to  Mr.  Collier's 
reprint  in  Shaketpear^t  Library.  It  is  possible  that  in  one  of  the  two  other 
editions,  1582  and  1587,  (one  of  which  Shakespeare  would  have  been  likelier  to 
me  than  the  earliest  impresaion)  there  may  have  been  the  very  easy  misprint, 
by  transposition,  ^  xrv  yeres.'  On  such  points  as  this  he  followed  very  closely 
the  text  in  hand  of  the  novelists  and  chroniclers  who8e  works  he  dramatized ; 
and  the  probability  of  some  such  error  is  the  greater  fh>m  the  fact  that  in 
Paynter's  prose  tale  the  &ther  gives  Juliet  yet  two  years  more,  saying,  **ohe  is 
not  yet  attayned  to  the  age  of  xviii  yeares."  But,  if  no  such  error  were  made, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare  reduced  JutiePt  age  to  the  very  lowest  point  at 
which  girls  are  marriageable  in  England,  that  he  might  accommodate  it  to  the 
CUToloas  Nun^i  characteristic  reference  to  the  earthquake. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON-ffi. 

EsoAi  us,  Prince  of  Verona. 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman,  ISnaman  to  the  Prince. 

c^^''  I  ^•"^  ^  *^  *"^  *'**•• 

Uncle  to  Capulet. 

Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend  to  Rmnea 

Bentolio,  Nephew  to  Montague,  and  Friend  to  Romeo* 

Tybalt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 

Priar  Lattrbnce,  a  Francieean* 

Friar  John,  of  the  same  Order, 

Balthasar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 

Sampson,     >  ^  ^   r,      t  ^ 

Grbooet.    ^S«T<m<,  to  Capulet. 

Peter,  another  Servant  to  Capulet. 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Boy ;  Page  to  Paris ;  an  Officer. 

Lady  Montaoub,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 

Citizens  of  Verona ;  KmafoUk  of  both  Houeet;  Maskeis,  Oaardi^ 

Watchmen,  and  Attendants. 

Chorus. 

SCENE :  during  the  greater  part  if  the  play,  in  Verona ; 

in  ths  Fifth  Act,  tU  Mantua.    * 

(36) 
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weaker  vesisels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall :  —  there- 
fore I  will  push  Montague's  men  Irom  the  wall,  and 
thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Chre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  ua 
their  men. 

Sam,  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  shew  myself  a  tyrant: 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel  with 
the  maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gfre.     The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre,     They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam,  Me  they  shall  feel  while  I  am  able  to  stand ; 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piocc  of  flesh. 

Chre,  'Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish;  if  thou  had'st, 
thou  had'st  been  poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool;  here 
comes  [two]  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

Sam,  My  naked  weapon  is  out:  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Ore,     How !  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 

Sam,     Fear  me  not. 

Crre,     No,  marry:  I  fear  thee! 

Sam,  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides;  let  them 
begin. 

Ore,  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take 
it  as  they  list. 

Sam,  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

Enter  Abbam  and  Balthazab. 

Ahram,     Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 
Sam.     I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
Abr.    Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 
Sam.    Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say  aj  ? 
Gre.    No. 
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Sam,  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
f'r' ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Crre.     Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Abr,     Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you:  I  serve  ai 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr,     No  better. 

Sam.     Well,  sir. 

Gre.  Say  —  better :  here  comes  one  of  my  master*! 
kinsmen. 

Sam.     Yes,  better,  sir. 

Abr.    You  lie. 

iSom.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.  —  Gregory,  remember 
diy  swashing  blow.  [  They  fight. 

Enter  Benyolio. 

Benvolio.  Part,  fools !  put  up  your  swords ;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.      \_Beai8  down  their  swords. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tybalt.     What !  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart- 
less hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio;  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace ;  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.     What !  drawn,  and   talk    of  peace  ?     I  hate 
the  word 
As  I  hate  Hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [  They  fight. 

Enter  several  persons  of  both  Houses,  who  join  the  fray  ; 
then  enter  Citizens,  with  clubs  and  partisans. 

1  Citizen.     Clubs,  bills,  and  partiisans  !  strike !  beat 
them  down! 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Montagues ! 
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Enter  Ca.fulet,  in  his  govm;  and  Lady  Cafi7j:.et. 

Capulet.     What  noise  is  this?  —  Give  me  my  long 

sword,  ho ! 
Lady  Capulet.     A  crutch,  a  crutch !  —  Why  call  you 

for  a  sword  ? 
Cap.     My  sword,  I  say  I  —  Old  Montague  is  come. 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montagtte. 

Montague.     Thou  villain  Capulet !  —  Hold  me  not ; 

let  me  go. 
Lady  Montague.     Thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek 

a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  his  train. 

Prince.     Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will    they    not    hear  ?  —  what    ho !    you    men,    you 

beasts. 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis- tempered  weapons  to  the  ground , 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince.  — 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  fhrice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets. 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker*d  hate. 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again. 
Your  lives  *  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace : 
For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away. 
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Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his, 

And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon,     Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs: 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben,     My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  i 

Mon,     I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben,     Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means? 

Mon,     Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends : 
But  he,  his  own  aflections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself,  —  I  will  not  say,  how  true, — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  IS  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow» 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure  {^s  know. 

Ben,     See,  where  he  comes :    so   please   you,  step 
aside ; 
m  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deni'd. 

Man,      I    would     thou     wert    so     happy    by    thy 
stay, 
To  bear  true  shrift.  —  Come,  Madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  Montaottb  and  Ladj. 
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Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  press'd 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shewn^ 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  made  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex*d,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers*  tears : 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [^Gotng, 

Ben.  Soft,  I  wQl  go  along: 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom,     Tut!  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Komeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.     Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  you  love. 

Rom.     What !  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  !  why,  no  f 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom,     Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will; 
A  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill.  — 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.     I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.     A  right  good   mark-man !  —  And   she's  fail 
I  love. 

Be7i.     A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.     Well,    in    that    hit,    you   miss :    she'll    not 
be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow.     She  hath  Dian's  wit; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd* 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th*  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty!  only  poor, 
That«  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store* 
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Ben.     Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  live 
chaste  ? 

Rom.     She  hath,  and   in  that  sparing  makes  hu^p 
waste ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise;  wisely  too  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair: 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love ;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.     Be  rul'd  by  me ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.     O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.     By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes: 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  her's  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair : 
He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Shew  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.     I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

[Exeuni 

ScENB  n. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Cafxtlet,  Pabis,  and  Servant. 

Cap.     [But]  Montague  is  bound  as  well  aa  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 
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Paris,     Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis  you  liv*d  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Cap.      But    saying    o*er    what     I    have    said    be<- 
fore. 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world ; 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.      Younger     than     she     are     happy    mothers 
made. 

Cap.    And   too   soon   manr*d   are    those   so   early 
marri*d. 
[The]  earth  hath  swallow*d  all  my  hopes  but  she; 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomed  feast« 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  more  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  ifiy  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth- treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light: 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
When  weU-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be: 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though,  in  reckoning  none* 
Come,  go  with  me.  —  Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persona  out* 
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Serv,     Ye  say  honestly.     Rest  you  merry. 

Rom.     Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read.  [^Reads, 

"  Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife,  and  daughters ; 
County  Anselme,  and  his  beauteous  sisters;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitruvio ;  Signior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely 
nieces;  Mercutioj  and  his  brother  Valentine ;  mine 
uncle  Capulet,  his  wife^  arid  daughters  ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline ;  Livia ;  Signior  Valentio,  and  his  cousin 
Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena.*' 

A.  fair  assembly ;  whither  should  they  come  ? 

Serv,     Up. 

Rom.     Whither  ? 

Serv.     To  supper:  to  our  house. 

Rom.     Whose  house  ? 

Serv.     My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  ask'd  you  that  be- 
fore. 

Serv.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  without  asking.  My  mas- 
ter is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush  a  cup 
of  wine.     Rest  you  merry.  \_Exit. 

Ben.     At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulel's 
Supa  the  fair  Rosaline  whom  thou  so  lov'st, 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Qo  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  shew. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.     When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fire ; 
And  these,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die. 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars. 
One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben*     Tut!  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by 
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She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurse.     Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen. 
Susan  and  she  —  God  rest  all  Christian  souls !  — 
Were  of  an  age.  —  Well,  Susan  is  with  God; 
She  was  too  good  for  me.     But,  as  I  said, 
On  liammas-eve  at  night  shall  sBe  be  fourteen; 
That  shall  she :  marry,  I  remember  it  well. 
*Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  she  was  wean'd,  —  I  never  shall  forget  it,— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day. 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall: 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua. — 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain: — but,  as  I  said, 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool. 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  wi*  th'  dug ! 
Shake,    quoth    the     dove-house :     'twas    no    need,    I 

trow. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years; 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  b*  th'  rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about, 
For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband  —  God  be  with  his  soul! 
'A  was  a  merry  man,  —  took  up  the  child: 
**  Yea,"  quoth  he,  **  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  wit; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ? "  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said  *'  Ay." 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years. 
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Nurse.     A  man»  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world  —  Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 

La,  Cap.    Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse.     Nay,    he's    a    flower;     in    faith,    a    very 
flower. 

La.  Cap.     What  say  you?   can  you  love  the  gen« 
tleman  ? 
Tliis  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast: 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen. 
Examine  every  several  lineament. 
And  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margent  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover: 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea;  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  man/s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.     No   less?    nay,   bigger:    women  grow    by 
men. 

La.  Cap.     Speak    briefly,    can  you   like    of   Paris' 
love  ? 

Jul,     ril  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Man  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  serv'd 
up,  you  call'd,  my  young  lady  ask'd  for,  the  nurse 
curs'd  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity. 
I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 
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I  cannot  bound  a  pitcli  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burthen  do  I  sink. 

Mer,     And,    to    sink    in    it,    should    you    burthen 
love ; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom,     Is  love  a  tender  thing?  it  is  loo  roagh. 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricls  s  like  thorn. 

Mer,     If  love   be  rough  with   you,  be   rough  with 
love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in : 

[Putting  on  a  mask, 
A  visor  for  a  visor!  —  what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben,     Come,  knock,  and  enter;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom,     A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase, — 
m  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on: 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.     Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word. 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of  this  sir-reverence  Love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears.  —  Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho, 

Rom.^   Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer,  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  mts. 

Rom.    And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask, 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask? 
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Rom.     I  dream'd  a  dream  to-night? 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom,    Well,  what  was  yours? 

Mer,  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom,     In  bed   asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer,    O,  then,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Over  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners*  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams: 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  firom  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through    lovers'    brains,    and   then   they    dream   of 

love : 
O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees: 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  taO, 
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Tickling  a  parson*s  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fadom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  "which  he  starts,  and  wakee ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  is  she  — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace!  Mercutio,  peace! 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer,  True,  I  talk  of  dreams* 

Which  are  the  cbildren  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

Ben.     This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  oui^ 
selves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.     I  fear,  too  early;  for  my  mind  misgiveSf 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
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You  are  welcome,  gentlemen!     I  have  seen  the  day. 

That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 

A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear, 

Such    as    would   please :  —  'tis   gone,    'tis   gone,   'tii 

gone. 
You    are   welcome,    gentlemen !  —  Come,    musicians, 

play. 
A  hall!  a  hall!  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[^Mitsic  playSj  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  you  knaves!  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire ;  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.  — - 
Ah !  sirrah,  this  unlook'd  for  sport  comes  welL 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days : 
How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask? 

2  Cap.  By'r  Lady,  thirty  years. 

Cap.     What,  man !   'tis  not   so  much,  'tis   not  so 
much: 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years;  and  then  we  mask'd. 

2  Cap.     'Tis  more,  'tis  more :  his  son  is  elder,  sir ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom.     What  lady  is  that,  which   doth   enrich   the 
hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.    I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.     O,    she    doth    teach    the    torches    to  bom 
bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  Earth  too  dearl 
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So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o*er  her  fellows  shews. 
The  measure  done,  I'U  watch  her  place  of  stand* 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now?  forswear  it,  sight  1 
I  never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyb,     This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague.  — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.  —  What!  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antic  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Cap.    Why,  how  now,  kinsman!    wherefore  storm 
you  so?  • 

Tyh,    Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

Cap,    Young  Romeo  is  it  ? 

Tyb,  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.     Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman; 
And,  tc   say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem'd  youth. 
I  would  not  for  tlie.  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement; 
Therefore,  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him: 
It  is  my  will;  the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Shew  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Tyb,     It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
rU  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  shall  be  endur*d: 

What !  goodman  boy !  —  I  say,  he  shaU ;  —  go  to; -* 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?  go  to. 
Y'oull  not  endure  him !  —  God  shall  mend  my  soul " 
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You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop !  you'll  be  the  man ! 

Tyh,     Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

Cap,  Go  to,  go  to; 

You  are  a  saucy  hoy.  —  Is't  so,  indeed?  — 
This    trick    may    chance    to    scath    you ;  —  I    kno^v 

what. 
You  must  contrary  me !  marry,  'tis  time  — 
Well  said,  my  hearts! — You  are  a  princox;  go:^— 
Be  quiet,  or  —  More  light,  more  light !  —  for  shame  ! 
FU  make  you  quiet ;  What !  —  Cheerly,  my  hearts  ! 

Tyh,     Patience   perforce  with   wilful   choler   meet- 

ing» 
Makes  my  flesh  treiflble  in  their  different  greeting. 

I  will  withdraw:  but  this  intrusion  shall, 

Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.         [Exit. 

Rom,     If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiest  hand 

\_To  Juliet. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 

My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

Jul,     Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong   your   hand   too 

much. 

Which  mannerly  devotion  shews  in  this; 

For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 

And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers*  kiss. 

Horn,     Have    not    saints    lips,   and    holy   palmers 

too? 

Jul,     Ay,    pilgrim,    lips    that    they    must    use    in 

prayer. 

Rom,     O,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 

do. 

They  pray :  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 

Jul.    Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' 

sake. 
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Jul,     What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 
dance  ? 

Nurse.     I  know  not. 

Jul.     Go,  ask  his  name.  —  If  he  be  marriedy 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse,    His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul,     My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only-  hate  I 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.     What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jfd.  A  rhyme  I  leam'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  \_One  calls  toithin,  **  JuHet ! '' 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon:  — 

Come,  let's  away;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[JSjMUfU. 

Enter  Chobus. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie, 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir : 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain. 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where: 
Bat  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means,*  to  meet, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.         [£ffil 
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ACT    II. 
ScBKB  I.  —  CAPxritET's  Garden,  adjoining  the  Houae 
'  Enter  Romeo. 


c 


Romeo. 

AN  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  Earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

[fZe  approaches  the  house. 


Enter  Bekyolio  and  Mebgutxo. 

Ben,     Borneo !  my  cousin  Borneo !  Borneo  ! 

Mer.  He  is  wise; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.     He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard  walL 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. — 

Romeo  !  humours  !  madman  !  passion  !  lover  ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  ;- 
Cry  but '  Ah  me  ! '  pronounce  but  *  love '  and  *  dove ' ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  auburn  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid.  — 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie,- 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 
TOL.  X.  E 
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Ben,     An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.     This  cannot  anger  him :  'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite.     My  invocation  • 

Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  hut  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben,     Come,   he   hath    hid    himself   among    theie 
trees, 
To  he  consorted  with  the  humorous  night: 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  hest  hefits  the  dark. 

Mer,     If  love  he  hlind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
O  Romeo!  that  she  were,  O,  that  she  were 
An  open  et  catera,  thou  a  poprin  pear! 
Romeo,  good  night: — I'll  to  my  truckle-hed; 
This  field-hed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  he  found. 

[Scene  II.    Theobald.]  \_ExeutU, 

Rom,     He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound.  — 
But,  soft  !  what  light  through  yonder  window  hreaks  ? 

[Jttliet  appears  above  at  her  window. 
It  is  the  East,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun !  — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she: 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.  — 

[Juliet  steps  out  upon  a  haleanf. 
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Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes. 
Without  that  title.  —  Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Call  me  but  love,  and  1*11  be  new  baptized; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul,     What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen*d  in 
night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom,  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JttZ.     My    ears    have    yet    not    drunk    a    hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom,     Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  displease. 

Jul,     How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  where* 
fore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom,     With  Love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  theM 
walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 

Jul,     If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murther  thee. 
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Rom.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

JiiZ.     I  would   not  for    the    world   they  saw   thee 
here. 

Rom,     I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
eyes ; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here: 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.     By   whose    direction   found*st   thou    out  this 
place? 

Rom.     By  Love,  that  first   did   prompt  me  to   in- 
quire ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash*d  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.     Thou   know*st   the  mask    of  night  is  on  m} 
face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dweU  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say  Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may*8t  prove  false  :  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think' st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
ni  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
80  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
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Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess* 
But  that  thou  over-heard' st,  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  love*s  passion :  therefore,  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  lo^e. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom,     Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.     O,   swear   not   by  the   moon,   th'    inccnitant 
moon 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom,     What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul,  Do  not  swear  at  all; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  glorious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  Fll  believe  thee. 

Rom,  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul,     Well,  do  not  swear.     Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say  It  lightens.     Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  Summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom,     O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

JtU.     What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom,     Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  foi 
mine. 

Jul,     I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it ; 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  tc  give  again. 

Rom,     Would' st  thou  withdraw  it  ?    for  what  pur- 
pose, love  ? 
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Jul.     But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again; 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have. 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  ealU  wUHn. 
1  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu !  -^ 
Anon,  good  nurse !  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [JSMl. 

Rom.     O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afear'd. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 

Enter  Juliet,  above, 

Jul.     Three  words,  dear   Romeo,   and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,    and     what     time,    thou     wilt     perform     the 

rite; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  TU  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse.     [  Within.]     Madam. 

Jul.     I    come,    anon.  —  But   if  thou   mean'st    not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nurse.     [  Within.']    Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come. 

—  To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  wiU  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.     A  thousand  times  good  night !  [£«fl. 

Rom.     A  thousand   times   the  worse,  to  want   thy 
light.  — 
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Love   goes    toward   love,    as    school-boys    from   theii 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[^Retiring, 

Enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul,     Hist !    Romeo,    hist !  —  O,    for    a    falc*xier'a 
voice. 
To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where. echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.     It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name: 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

Jul,     Romeo ! 

Rom,  My  dear  ? 

Jul,  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom,  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul,     1  will  not  fail :  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
1  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,     Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.     I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  stiU  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom,     And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.     'Tis    almost    morning,    I    would    have    ihoe 
gone; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.     I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 
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But  to  the  Earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 

Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strained  from  that  fair  use. 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse: 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 

And  vice  sometime' s  by  action  dignified. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 

Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power: 

For    this,    being    smelt,    with    that  part    cheers   eacli 

part ; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.     Good  morrow,  father  ! 

Fri,  Benedictte ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ?  — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head. 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye. 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuff'd  brain. 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore,  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right,  — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.     That    last    is    true ;    the    sweeter   rest   wm 
mine. 

Fri.      God    pardon    sin !    wast    thou    with    Rosa- 
line ? 

Rom.     With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no; 
1  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 
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Fri,     That's  my  good    son :    but  where   ha«t   tium 
been,  then? 

Rom.     m  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me. 
That's  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for,  lo ! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.     Be    plain,    good    son,    and    homely    in   thy 
drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrifl. 

Rom.     Then    plainly  know,  my    heart's    dear    lore 
is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine; 
And  all  combined,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.     When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass ;  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri,     Holy  Saint  Francis  .  what  a  change  is  hert 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  did'st  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
ITiy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 
Lo !  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline : 
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And    art    thou    changM  ?    pronounce    this     sentence, 

then,  — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom,     Thou  chidd'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.     For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.     And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri*  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.     1  pray  thee,  chide  not :    she,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow: 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come  young  waver er,  come,  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  FU  thy  assistant  be ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households*  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.     O,  let  us  hence !  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri.     Wisely,  and  slow  :  they  stumble  that  run  fast 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. 
A  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer,     Where  the  Devil  should  this  Romeo  be?  — 
Came  he  nbt  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.     Not  to  his  father's :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.     Why,  that   same   pale    hard-hearted   wench 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  wiU  sure  run  mad. 

Ben,     Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet. 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 
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Mer,     A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.     Komeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  how 
he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo !  he  is  already  dead ! 
stabb*d  with  a  white  wench*s  black  eye ;  run  thorough 
the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart 
cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shafb ;  and  is  he 
a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt  ? 

Ben.     Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  capteiin  of  compliments.  He 
fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  distance, 
and  proportiop ;  rests  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two, 
and  the  third  in  your  bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a 
silk  button,  a  duellist,  a  duellist ;  a  gentleman  of  the 
very  first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah, 
the  immortal  passado  !  the  punto  reverse  I  the  hai  !  — 

Ben.     The  what?' 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fan- 
tasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents !  —  'By  Jesu, 
a  very  good  blade  !  —  a  very  tall  man  !  —  a  very  good 
whore !  *  —  Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
grandsire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these 
strange  files,  these  fashion-mongers,  these  pardonnez- 
mois,  who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they 
cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ?  O,  their  bons^ 
their  hons  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 

Btn.     Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring. —  O 
flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified !  —  Now  is  he  foi 
the  numbers  that   Petrarch  flowed    in :    Laura,  to  his 
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lady,  was  a  kitchen- wench ;  —  marry,  she  had  a  better 
love  to  be-rhyme  her :  Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a 
gipsy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  harlots ;  Thisbe, 
a  grey  eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.  —  Signior 
Romeo,  bon  jour  !  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last 
night. 

Rom,  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counter- 
feit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip:  can  you  not  con- 
ceive ? 

Rom,  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain 
courtesy. 

Mer,  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Such  a  case  an 
yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom,     Meaning  —  to  courtesy. 

Mer,     Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom,     A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer,     Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom,     Pink  for  flower. 

Mer,     Right. 

Rom,     Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer,  Sure  wit :  follow  me  this  jest  now,  tiU  thou 
hast  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the  single  sole 
of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
solely  singular. 

Rom,  O  single-sol'd  jest!  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness. 

Mer,  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my 
wits  fail. 

Rom,  Switch  and  spurs,  smtch  and  spurs;  or  FU 
cry  a  match. 

Mer,  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in 
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one  of  thy  wits,  than,  1  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five.     Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  tiling, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer-,     I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom,     Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting;  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  serv'd  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  '  broad ' : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee,  far  and  wide, 
a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo ; 
now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural, 
that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  b 
hole. 

Ben.     Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desir'st  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben.     Thou  would' st  else  have  made  thy  tale  large 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd  I  I  would  have  made  it 
short ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale,  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no 
longer. 

Rom.     Here's  goodly  gear !  —  A  sail,  a  sail ! 

Mer.     Two,  two  ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock 

Enter  Nurse  and  Petsx. 

Nurse.     Peter ! 
P^^ter.     Anon. 
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Nurse,     My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer,  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face,  for  her  fan'a 
the  fairer  face. 

Nurse,     God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.     God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse,     Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer,  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.     Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you. 

Rom,  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  for 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ;  —  for  him- 
self to  mar,  quoth'a?  —  Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him.  I  am  the  youngest  of  *Jiat  name, 
for  fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.     You  say  well. 

Mer,  Yea,  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took,  i' 
faith  ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confidence 
with  you. 

Ben.     She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.     A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd !     So  ho ! 

Rom,     What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 

[^Sings. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar^ 

Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  score. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  he  spent.  — 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  fatner's  ?  well  to  dift- 
ner  thither. 
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Rom,     I  will  follow  you. 

Mer»     Farewell,  ancient  lady  ;    farewell,  —  [singsS\ 
lady,  lady,  lady. 

[^Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Nurse,  Marry,  farewell !  —  I  pray  you,  sir,  what 
saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  Nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  him- 
self talk  ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute  than  he 
will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse,  An  'a  speak  any  thing  against  me.  Til  take 
him  down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  Til  find  those  that  shall. 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates.  —  And  thou  must  stand  by,  too, 
and  suffer  every  knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure ;  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I 
warrant  you.  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man, 
if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on 
my  side. 

Nurse,  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vex'd,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers.  —  Scurvy  knave  !  —  Pray  you, 
sir,  a  word ;  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade 
me  inquire  you  out :  what  she  bid  me  say,  I  will 
keep  to  myself:  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should 
lead  her  in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were 
a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say  :  for  the 
gentlewoman  is  young ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should 
deal  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be 
offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom,  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis- 
tress.    I  protest  unto  thee,  — 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  af 
much.     Lord,  lord!  she  will  be  a  joyfd  woman. 

TOL.    X.  P 
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Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  Nurse  ?  thou  dost 
not  mark  me. 

Nurse,  I  will  tell  her,  bir,  —  that  you  do  protest ; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.     No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.     Go  to ;  I  say,  you  shall. 

Nurse.     This    afternoon,    sir?    well,  she    shaU   be 
there. 

Rom.     And    stay,  good  Nurse;  behind  the   abbey- 
wall 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee. 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell!  —  Be  trusty,  and  I'll  'quite  thy  pains. 
Farewell !  — •  Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.     Now,  God  in  Heaven  bless  thee !  —  Hark, 
you,  sir. 

Rom.     What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  Nurse? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret?  Did  you  ne'fer  hear 
say.  Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? 

Rom.     Warrant  thee ;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady  —  Lord,  lord !  —  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing, 
—  O,  there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would 
fain  lay  knife  aboard;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as 
lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger 
her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer 
man ;  but,  FU  warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks 
as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  varsal  world.  Dotfi  not 
rosemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter? 
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Rom,     Ay,  Nurse ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is 
for  thee  ?  no,  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  let- 
ter ;  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 
you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to 
hear  it. 

Rom.     Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [^ElxiU 

Nurse.     Ay,  a  thousand  times.  —  Peter ! 

Pet,     Anon. 

Nurse,     Before,  and  apace.  [^Exeuni, 


Scene  V. 
Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.     The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the 
nurse ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him :  —  that's  not  so.  — 
O,  she  is  lame :  Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hiUs : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  Love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey;  and  from  nine  tiU  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours,  —  yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love. 
And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  marry,  fare  as  they  were  dead; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  pale  as  lead. 
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Enter  Nurse  and  Peteb. 

O  God  !  she  comes.  —  O  honey  Nurse  !  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him?     Senfd  thy  man  away. 

Nurse,     Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  [_Exit  Petea. 

Jul.     Now,  good  sweet  Nurse,  —  O  lord !  why  look'st 
thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.     I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  a  while. — 
Fie,   how    my   bones   ache !     What   a  jaunt    have    I 
had! 

Jul,     I  would,  thou   had'st   my   bones,  and   I   thy 
news: 
Nay,  come,  1  pray  thee,  speak;  —  good,  good  Nurse, 
speak. 

Nurse.     Jesu     what   haste !    can    you   not   stay  a 
while  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.     How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast 
breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  Til  stay  the  circumstance. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is*t  good  or  bad? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ;  you 
know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Romeo !  no,  not  he ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg 
excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a 
body,  —  though  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they 
are  past  compare.  He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy, 
—  but,  rU  warrant   him,  as    gentle  as  a  ]amb.  —  Go 
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thy  ways,  Tvench  :  serve  God.  — What,  have  you  din'd 
at  home  ? 

Jtd.     No,  no :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurse.     Lord,  how  my  head   aches !    what   a  head 
have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  !  o'  t'  other  side.  — O,  my  back,  my  back !  — 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about,  "^ 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul:     I'faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,   sweet    Nurse,  tell    me,    what  says   my 
love  ? 

Nurse,     Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous,  —  Where  is  your  mother  ? 
•     Jul.     Where  is  my  mother  ?  —  why,  she  is  within  : 
Where  I  should  she  be?     How  oddly  thou  reply'st; 
*•  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman,  — 
Where  is  your  mother  ? " 

Nurse,  O,  God's  lady  dear! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?     Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul,      Here's     such     a     coil  —  Come,     what     saye 
Romeo  ? 

Nurse.     Have   you    got   leave    to  go  to   shrift   to- 
day ? 

Jul,     1  have. 

Nur89,     Then,  hie   you   hence   to   Friar  Laurence 
cell, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  must  another  way. 
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To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark: 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burthen  soon  at  night. 
Go;  I'll  to  dinner:  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Till.     Hie   to   high   fortune !  —  honest  Nurse,   fare- 
well. [^ExetmL 

Scene  VI. 
Friar  Laitbence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laitbence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.      So    smile    the     Heavens     upon     this     holy 
act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not! 

Rom,     Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can,  • 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy         y 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare  ; 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.     These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume.     The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 
Here  comes  the  lady.  —  O,   so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint: 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 
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Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.     Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri,     Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.     As  much  to  him,  else  is  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.     Ah,  Juliet !  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap*d  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.     Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  worcU, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament: 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fri.     Come,    come    with    me,    and  we    will    make 
short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  Holy  Church  incorporate  two  in  one.       {^Exeunin 


ACT    III. 

ScEKE  I. — A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Mebcxttio,  Bekvolio,  Page,  and  Senrantt. 

BENrOLTO. 

I  PRAY  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad. 
And  if  we  meet  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring; 
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Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword 
upon  the  table,  and  says,  *  God  send  me  no  need  of 
thee ! '  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup, 
draws  him  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no 
need. 

Ben,     Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

N/lfer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood,  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  soon  mov'd  to  be  moody, 
and  as  soon  moody  to  be  mov*d. 

Ben.     And  what  to  ? 

Mer,  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou  !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason,  but  because  thou  hast 
hazel  eyes  :  what  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  out 
such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels,  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy  head  hath  been 
beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast 
quarreird  with  a  man  for.  coughing  in  the  street,  be- 
cause he  hath  waken'd  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep 
in  the  sun.  Did'st  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor 
for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  with  an- 
other, for  tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  riband  ?  and 
yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  for  quarrelling! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  houi 
and  a  quarter. 

Mer,     The  fee-simple  ?     O  simple  ! 

Ben.     By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capuleta. 

Enter  Tybalt,  and  Others. 
Mer.     By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
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Tyh,  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them.  — 
Gentlemen,  good  den !  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  something ;  make,  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  wiU  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  without 
giving? 

Tyb.     Mercutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Romeo.  — 

Mer.  Consort !  what !  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels  ? 
an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing 
but  discords:  here's  my  fiddlestick;  here's  that  shall 
make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  consort ! 

Ben.     We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men: 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  Ub. 

Mer.     Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze : 
I  wiU  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  1. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.    Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir.     Here  comes 

my  man. 
Mer.     But   I'll   be   hang'd,    sir,    if  he   wear  your 
livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him  man. 

Tyb.     Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  affozd 
No  better  term  than  this,  —  thou  art  a  villain. 
Rom.    Tybalt,    the    reason    that    I   have    to    low 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting :  —  villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell:  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 
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Tyb,     B07,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me;  therefore,  turn  and  draw. 

Rom.     I  do  protest,  I  never  injur*d  thee; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet,  —  which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own,  —  be  satisfied. 

Mer.     O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission! 
A  la  stoccata  carries  it  away.  [IVatoi. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.     What  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as 
you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the 
eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your 
ears  ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.    I  am  for  you.  \J)ra'mng. 

Rom.    Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.     Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [  They  fight, 

Rom.     Draw,  Benvolio ; 
Beat  down  their  weapons :  —  gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage !  —  Tybalt  — r  Mercutio  — 
The  Prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets.  —  Hold,  Tybalt !  —  good  Mercutio ! 

[^Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Partisans. 

Mer.     I  am  hurt;  — 
A  plague  o*  both  the  houses  !  —  I  am  sped  :  — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben,  What !  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer,     Ay,    ay,    a    scratch,  a    scratch;    marry,  'tis 
enough.  — 
Where  is  my  page  ?  —  go,  villain,  fetch  a  siurgeon. 

[_Exit  Page. 

Rom.     Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 
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Mer.  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask 
for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man. 
I  am  pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world :  —  a  plague 
o'  both  your  houses !  —  'Zounds !  a  dog,  a  rat,  a 
mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart, 
a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic !  —  Why,  the  Devil,  came  you  between  us  ?  I 
was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.     I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.     Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint.  —  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too  :  —  your  houses ! 

[^Exeunt  Mebcutio  and  BEinroLio 

Ram.     This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt*s  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin ;  —  O  sweet  Juliet ! 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 

Enter  Benvolio. 

Ben,     O  Romeo,  Romeo !  brave  Mercutio's  dead : 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom,     This  day's    black    fate  on    more   days   dotb 
depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 

Ben,     Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.     Alive  !  in  triumph !  and  Mcrcutio  slain ! 
Away  to  Heaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now!  — 
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Enter  Tybalt. 

Mow,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company: 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyh.     Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  did*st  consort  lifan 
here, 
Bhalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  shall  determine  that. 

[  They  fight  ;  Ttbai^t  foZZf . 

Ben,     Romeo,  away  !  begone ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain:  — 
Stand  not  amaz*d :  —  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken.  —  Hence  I  —  be  gone  !  —  away  I 

Rom.     O,  I  am  Fortune's  fool ! 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay? 

[Exit  RoMXo. 
Enter  Citizens,  4*c. 

1  Cit.     Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

B&n.     There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  Up,  sir:  —  go  with  me^ 

I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended ;   Montague,  Capulet,  their 

Wives,  and  Others. 

PHn.     Where  are  the  vile  beginners   of  this  fray? 

Ben,     O  noble  Prince !     I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.     Tybalt,    my    cousin!  —  O    my   brother*! 
chnd! 
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O  Prince !  0  husband !  O,  the  blood  is  spill'd 

Of  m}'  dear  kinsman!  —  Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 

For  blood  of  ours  shed  blood  of  Montague. 

O  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin,     Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray?  (i 

Ben,     Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo*s  hand  did  ( 

slay :  j 

Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 

How  nice  the  quarrel  was ;  and  urg*d  withal  I 

Your  high  displeasure :  —  all  this,  uttered 

With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  boVd, 

Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 

Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 

With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio*s  breast; 

Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 

And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 

Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 

It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 

Retorts  it.     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

*'  Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part !  "  and,  swifter  than  his 
tongue. 

His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 

And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm« 

An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 

But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge,  | 

And  to't  they  go  like  lightning;  for  ere  I  | 

Could  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slain; 

And  as  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 

This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La,  Cap,     He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague ; 

Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true:  j^' 

Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 

And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
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I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  Prince,  must  give: 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.     Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mon.     Not    Romeo,    Prince,    he    was     Mercutio*8 
friend; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding; 
But  m  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses; 
Therefore,  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will: 
Mercy  but  murthers,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

l^ExeutU 

Scene  II. 
Juliet's  Apartment. 

Jttliet  seated  near  the  window. 

Jul,     Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging ;  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  West, 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. — 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  I 
That  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen !  — 
liOvcrs  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
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By  their  own  beauties ;  or  if  Love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night.  —  Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play*d  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown  boldy 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 
Come  night,  come  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  nigLt; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,     gentle    night  ;     come,    loving,     black-broVd 

night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo:  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd.     So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child  that  hath  new  robes, 
And  may  not  wear  them.     O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 
And  she  brings  news ;  and  ev'ry  tongue    that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name    speaks  heavenly  eloquence.  — 

Enter  Nurse,  toith  cords. 

Now,  Nurse,  what   news  ?     What   hast    thou    there  ? 

the  cords 
,rhat  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[^Throws  them  down. 
Jul.     Ah  me !   what   news  ?   why  dost   thou  wring 
thy  hands  ?     ^ 
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Nurse,    Ah  well-a-day!  he*8  dead,  he^s  dead,  He*! 
dead! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone !  — 
Alack  the  day  !  —  he's  gone,  he's .  kill'd,  he*s  dead ! 

Jul,     Can  Heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse,  Romeo  can. 

Though  Heaven  cannot.  —  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it?  —  Romeo! 

Jul.     What  devil   art  thou,  that   dost   torment  m» 
thus  ? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  Hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  ay. 
And  that  bare  vowel,  7,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice: 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I ; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  ay. 
If  he  be  slain,  say  ay ;  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse.     I    saw   the   wound,    I   saw   it  with   mine 
eyes,  — 
God  save  the  mark! — here  on  his  manly  breast: 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  aU  bedaub'd  in  blood, 
AU  in  gore-blood ;  —  I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.     O  break,  my  heart!  —  poor   bankrupt,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne'er  look  on  liberty ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign;  end  motion  here. 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse,     O  Tybalt,  Tybalt !  the  best  friend  I  had : 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead! 

Jul.     What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dearest  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?  — 
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Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom; 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.     Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished : 
Romeo,  that  kilFd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.     O  God  !  —  did   Romeo's    hand   shed  Tybalfi 

blood  ?  ! ' 

Nurse.     It  did,  it  did ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul.     O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  I 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?  / 

Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather' d  raven  !  wolvish-ravening  lamb  I 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  shew! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem' at ; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain !  — 
O,  Nature  I  what  had'st  thou  to  do  in  Hell, 
When  thou  did'st  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?  —  * 

Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?     O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah  !  where' s  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vita :  — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Komeo ! 

Jul.  Bllster'd  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish  !     He  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; 

For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd  , 

Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  Earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him !  i 

Nurse.     Will   you   speak  well    of  him  that   kill'd  y, 

your  cousin  ? 

Jul.     Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  w  my  husband  ? 

TOL.  X.  e 
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A.h,  poor    my    lord,    what    tongue    shall    smooth    thy 

name, 
Wlien  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?  — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  did*st  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kilFd  my  husband: 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
\Vhich  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain; 
And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  1  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murthered  me.     I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners*  minds: 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  banished ! 
That  '  banished,'  that  one  word  '  banished,' 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 
Or,  —  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs,  — 
Why  foUow'd  not,  when  she  said,  Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
liut,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished !  —  to  speak  that  word. 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
AU  slain,  all  dead  :  —  Romeo  is  banished !  — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound.  — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse,     Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?     I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.     Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  shall 
be  spent. 
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When  tAeirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take    up    those    cords.  —  Poor   ropes,    you    are    be- 

guil'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil*d: 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed, 
But  I9  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Ck)me,  cords ;  come,  nurse :   1*11  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead! 

Nunse.     Hie  to  your  chamber;  Fll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you :  —  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night: 
''U  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence*  cell. 

Jid.     O,    find    him!    give    this    ring   to    my   trui 
knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.  [ExeunU, 


ScEms  ni. 
Friar  Laubekce's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laubence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.     Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  thou  fearfbl 
man : 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom,     Father,  what  news  ?   what   is   the   Prince*! 
doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company: 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Aom.     What  less   than   dooms-day  is  the   Prmce% 
doom  ^ 
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Fri.     A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips; 
Not  body's  death,  but  body'i  banishment.  ■ 

Rom»     Ha !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say  death ; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death :  do  not  say  banishment. 

Fri,     Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished: 
Be  patient ;  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom,     There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls. 
But  Purgatory,  torture.  Hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish' d  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death:  —  then,  banished 
Is  death  mis-term'd:  calling  death  —  banishment. 
Thou  cut' St  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murthers  me. 

Fri,     O  deadly  sin!  O  rude  unthankfulness ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death ;  but  the  kind  Prinoe, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  'death'  to  'banishment*: 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom,    'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy ;  Heaven  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  Heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not.  —  More  validity. 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies  than  Romeo:  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished. 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly: 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Sad'st  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knifCf 
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No  sadden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 

But  *  bani^ed '   to   kill   me  ;  banished  ? 

O  Friar!  the  damned  use  that  word  in  Hell; 

Howlings  attend  it:  how  hast  thou  the  heart, 

Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 

To  mangle  me  with  that  word  'banished?* 

Fri.     Thou    fond    mad    man,    hear    me    a    little 
speak. 

J2om.     O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.     I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom,     Yet  banished  ?  —  Hang  up  philosophy : 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  Prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 

Fri.     O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom,     How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes? 

Fri,     Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Rom,    Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not 
feel. 
Werf  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murthered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
Then   might'st   thou   speak,  then   might'st   thou   teai 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

[^Knocking  toithin. 

Fri,     Arise  ;  one  knocks :  good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 

Rom,     Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans. 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[^Knocking, 
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Fri,     Hark,  how  they  knock!  —  Who's   there?  — 
Romeo,  arise ;  * 

Thou  wilt  be  taken.  —  Stay  a  while.  —  Stand  up ; 

[Knocking, 
Run  to  my  study.  —  By  and  by.  —  God's  will, 
What  wilfulness  is  this !  —  I  come,  I  come ! 

[Knocking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's  youx 
wUl? 
Nurse.     [  Within,']    Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.     O  holy  Friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord?  where's  Romeo? 

Fri.     There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.     O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case ; 
Just  in  her  case. 

Fri.  O  woeful  sympathy  ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

BlubbVing  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubb'ring.  — - 
Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.     Nurse ! 

Nurse.    Ah  sir  !  ah  sir  !  —  Death  is  the  end  of  alL 

Rom.     Spak'st   thou    of   Juliet  ?    how   is    it    with 
her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murtherer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  removed  but  little  from  her  own? 
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Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  concealed  lady  to  our  cancell*d  love  ? 

Nurse.     O,  she   says   nothing,  sir,  hut  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom,  As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murther  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murther'd  her  kinsman.  —  0  tell  me,  Friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [^Drawing  his  sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand: 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast: 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man; 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both ! 
Thou  hast  amaz*d  me  :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  temper' d. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself  ? 
And  slay  thy  lady,  that  in  thy  life  lives. 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
Why   rail'st    thou    on   thy   birth,    the    Heaven,    and 

Earth? 
Since   birth,    and    Heaven,   and    Earth,  all    three   do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  would' st  lose. 
Fie,  fie!  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Wliich,  like  an  usurer,  abound' st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
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Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man ; 

Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 

Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish: 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 

Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask. 

Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 

And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence 

What !  rouse  thee,  man  :  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead; 

There  art  thou  happy:  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 

But    thou    slew*  St    Tybalt ;     there    art    thou    happ]^ 

too : 
The  law,  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy  friend, 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love- 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set. 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back. 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation.  — 
Go  before,  Nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto: 
Romeo  is  coming. 
Nurse.     O  Lord,  I  could  have  stay'd  here  all    Die 

night. 
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To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is !  — 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Ram.      Do    so,    and    bid    my    sweet    prepare    to 
chide. 

Nurse.     Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir. 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[^Exit  Nurse. 

Ram.     How  well  iny  comfort  is  reviy'd  by  (his! 

Fri.     Oo  hence.     Good  night;  and  here  stands  all 
your  state:  — 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  Fll  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  'tis  late :  farewell ;  good  nighU 

Ram.     But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  [^Exeuni. 

SOENB    IV. 

A  Room  in  Cafxtlbt's  House. 

Enter  Cafitlbt,  Lady  Cafulet,  and  Pabib. 

Cop.     Things  have  fall*n  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  lov*d  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly. 
And  so  did  I:  —  well,  we  were  born  to  die.— 
'Tis  ver}'  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.      These    times    of    woe    afford    no    time    to 
woo. — 
Madam,  good  night:  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 
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La*  Cap,    I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-mor- 
row; 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.     Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love, 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  nest  — 
But,  soft !     What  day  is  this  ?  ^ 

Par.  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.     Monday?   ha,^-ha, — Well,    Wednesday   ii 
too  soon ; 
O*  Thursday  let  it  be :  —  o*  Thursday,  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado,  —  a  friend,  or  two; 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly. 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  rev«)l  much. 
Therefore,  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday? 

Par.     My  lord,  I  would   that   Thursday   were    to- 
morrow. 

Cap.     Well,    get    you   gone:    o*    Thursday    be    it 
then. — 
Go  you  to  Juliet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding  day.  — 
Farewell,  my  lord.  —  Light  to  my  chamber,  ho! 
Afore  me!  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by.  —  Good  night.  [EMWit 
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ScSNB   V. 

Juliet's  Bed  Chamber;  a  Window  open  upon  tbe 

Balcony. 

BoMEO  and  Juliet  discovered. 

Jul,    Wilt  thon  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom,     It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul,     Yon  light  is  not  day-light ;  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales. 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua: 
Therefore,  stay  yet ;  thou  need*st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.     Let  me  be  ta*en,  let  me  be  put  to  desth: 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
*Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go :  -— 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so.  >-» 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul,     It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  { 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
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Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 

This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us : 

Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 

O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang*d  voices  too ! 

Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 

O,  now  be  gone :  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.     More  light  and  light? — more  dark  and  dark 

oar  woes. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.    Madam ! 

Jul.     Nurse. 

Nurse.      Your    lady    mother's     coming    to    youi 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.  [^ExU  Nurse. 

Jul.     Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

[^They  go  upon  the  Balcony. 

Rom.     Farewell,  farewell  I    one   kiss,  and   Fll   de- 
scend. [Romeo  descends. 

Jul.     Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love,  lord !   ay,  husband, 
friend  I 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.     Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.     O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.     I  doubt   it  not;    and   all   these  woes    shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.     O  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul : 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look*st  pale. 
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Rom,  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you: 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu  !  adieu ! 

\_Exit  RoMBO. 

Jul.     O  Fortune,  Fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renowned  for  faith  ?     Be  fickle,  Fortune  ; 
For,  then,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.     [  Within.']    Ho !  daughter,  are  you  up  ? 

Jul.     Who  is't  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 

[^Returns  to  her  Chamber. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.     Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jtd.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's  death  ? 
What !  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 
An  if  thou  could*  st,  thou  could*  st  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.  Some  grief  shews  much  of  love  ; 
But  much  of  grief  shews  still  some  want  of  wit. 

Jul.     Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  fiiend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La.  Cap.     Well,  girl,  thou  weep*st  not  so  much  foi 
his  death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 

Jul.     What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  same  viUain,  Romeo 

Jul.     Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
Qod  pardon  [him !]  I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 
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La.  Cap,    Tliat  is,   because   the    traitor   murtherei 
lives. 

Jvl,     Ay,    madam,    from    the   reach   of   the8e    my 
hands. 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death! 

La,  Cap.     We  wiU  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  thou 
not: 
Then  weep  no  more.     I'll  send  to  one  in  Mantua,  •^- 
Where  that  same  banished  runagate  doth  live, — 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom*d  dram 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jvl.     Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead  — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex*d.— 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it. 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  —  O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam*d,  —  and  cannot  come  to  him,— » 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughtered  him ! 

La.  Cap.     Find  thou  the  means,  and  1*11  find  such 
a  man. 
But  now  1*11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.     And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy  time. 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.     Well,  well,  thou   hast   a   careful  father, 
child; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect*st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.     Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this? 

La.  Cap.     Marry,    my   child,  early  next  Thursday 
mornt 
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The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  County  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.     Now,  by  Saint  Peter^s  church,  and  Peter  toO) 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
1  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris.  —  These  are  news  indeed! 

La,  Cap.     Here    comes   your   father :    tell   him   so 
yourself; 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Cafulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.     When    the    sun    sets,   the    air    doth   drizsle 
dew ; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what !  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  show*ring  ?     In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit* st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind: 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body.  —  How  now,  wife! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree? 

La.  Cap.     Ay,  sir;   but  she  will   none,   she  gi^es 
you  thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grav3 ! 

C<^.     Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  yoUf 
wife. 
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How !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul,     Not  proud   you  have,  but  thankful  that  you 
have  : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap,     How  now !  how  now,  chop-logic !     What  ii 
this  ? 
Proud,  —  and,    I    thank    you,  —  and,    I    thank    you 

not ;  — 
[And  yet  not  proud ;  —  mistress  minion,  you,] 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thiirsday  next 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion!  out,  you  baggage! 
You  tallow  face ! 

La.  Cap,  Fie,  fie  !  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul,     Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.      Hang    thee,    young    baggage !     disobedient 
wretch ! 
I  tell  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My    fingers     itch. — Wife,    we     scarce    thought    ufl 

bless'd. 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  cbild; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding ! 

Nurse,  God  in  Heaven  bless  her! 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 
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Cap.     And    why,    my    lady    wisdom  ?    hold    youi 
tongue, 
Good  prudence  :  smatter  with  your  gossips ;  go. 

Nurse.     I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den. 

Nurse.     May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ' 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.     God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play, 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  match'd;  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuff'd  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a  man,  — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 
To  answer  —  *' I'll  not  wed,"  —  "I  cannot  love," 
" I  am  too  young,"  —  "I  pray  you,  pardon  me ; "  — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you ; 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me : 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  th'  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't,  bethink  you;  I'll  not  be  forsworn.    [^Exit. 

Jul.     Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?  — 
O,  sweet  ray  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 

VOL.    X  H 
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Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed  . 
in  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La,  Cap.     Talk    not    to    me,  for    Til   not   speak  a 
word. 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.      [Exit, 

Jul,     O  God  !  —  O  Nurse  !  how  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
My  husband  is  on  Earth,  my  faith  in  Heaven ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  Earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  Heaven 
By  leaving  Earth?  —  comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack  !  that  Heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself !  — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort.  Nurse. 

Nurse,  Faith,  here  'tis.     Romeo 

Is  banished;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  County. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman ; 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul,     Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  And  from  my  soul  too; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 

Jul,  Amen ! 

Nurse.  What? 

Jul.    Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous  much. 
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Go  in ;  and  tell  mj  lady  I  am  gone, 

Having  displeased  my  father,  to  Laurence*  ^ell, 

To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolved. 

Nurse.     Marry,  I  will;  and  this  is  wisely  dime. 

iExU 

Jul,     Ancient  damnation  !     O  most  wicked  fiend ! 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  \vith  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  piiis*d  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?  —  Go,  counsellor  ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain.-— 
rU  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.  [£rit 


ACT   IV. 

8c£KB  I.  —  Friar  Lausskce*8  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Lausbncb  and  Pabis. 

ON  Thursday,  sir?  the  time  is  very  short. 
Par.     My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.     You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind: 
Uneven  is  the  course ;  I  like  it  not. 

Par.     Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  deaths 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway. 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage. 
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To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Fri,     \_Aside.']     I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should 
be  slow'd.  — 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.   Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 

Jul,     That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.   That   may  be,  must   be,  love,    on   Thursday 
next. 

Jul.     What  must  be  shall  be. 

Fri.  That's  a  certain  texu 

Par.   Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father? 

Jul.     To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 

Par.   Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.     I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.   So    will    you,    I    am    sure,    that    you    love 
me. 

Jul.     If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.   Poor    soul,    thy   face   is    much   abus'd   with 
tears. 

Jul.     The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par,   Thou  wrongest  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

Jul.     That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth; 
\nd  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.   Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander*d  it 

Jul.     It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  Father,  now, 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  Mass  ? 
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Pri.     My    leisiire    serves    me,    pensive    daughter, 
now.  — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.     God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion '  — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  wiU  I  rouse  you: 
Till  then,  adieu;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

lExit  Pasib. 

Jul,     O,    shut    the    door ;    and    when    thou    luuit 
done  so. 
Come   weep    with    me ;    past   hope,   past   cure,  past 
help ! 

Fri.     Ah,  Juliet!  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  County. 

Jul.     Tell  me  not.  Friar,  that  thou  hear*st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it: 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help, 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  Til  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Homeo*^,  thou  our  hands ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak*st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.     Hold,  daughter !     I  do  spy  a  kind  cf  hopei 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
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As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 

If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 

Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 

Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 

A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 

That  cop*st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it. 

And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.     O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  any  tower ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears; 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls ; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud; 
Things  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

Fri.     Hold,  then :    go  home,  be   merry,  give   con- 
sent 
To  marry  Paris.     Wednesday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber: 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  ran 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour;  for  no  pulse 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease: 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  livest; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death: 
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And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 

Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 

And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 

Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 

To  rouse  thee  from  thj  bed,  there  art  thou  dead: 

Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is. 

In  thy  best  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier, 

Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault. 

Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 

In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 

Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift; 

And  hither  shall  he  come,  [and  he  and  I 

Will  watch  thy  waking,]  and  that  very  night 

Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 

And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame. 

If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 

Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.     Give  me,  give  me !     O,   tell  me  not  of  ffear. 

Fri.     Hold ;  get   you    gone :    be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  resolve.     FU  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul.     Love,  give   me  strength!    and  strength   shall 
lelp  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father.  [^Exemii. 


scEiTE  n. 

A  Room  in  Cafvi.et*8  House. 

EnUr  Capxjlet,  Lady  Cafulet,  Nurse,  and  Servants. 

Cap.     So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.—' 

lExU  Servant 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 
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2  Serv,  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir;  for  Fll  trt 
if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.     How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers  :  therefore,  he  that  cannot  lick  hia 
fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.     Go,  begone. —  [^Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd  for  this  time.  — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence? 

Nurse.    Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.    Well,  he   may  chance   to  do  some  good  ou 
her : 
A  peevish  self-will*d  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.     See,    where    she    comes   from    shrift   with 
merry  look. 

Cap.     How  now,  my  headstrong !  where  have  you 
been  gadding  ? 

Jul.     Where  I  have  learn'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here. 
And  beg  your  pardon.  —  Pardon,  I  beseech  you : 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul*d  by  you. 

Cap.     Send  for  the  County :  go  tell  him  of  this. 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.     I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  tnodesty. 

Cap.    Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well,  — stand  up 
lliis  is  as  't  should  be.  —  Let  me  see  the  Coimty : 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  rev'rend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 
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Jul.     Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closett 
lo  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow? 

La.  Cap,     No,    not   till    Thursday :    there   is    timts 
enougn. 

Cap.     Go,  Nurse,  go  with  her.  —  We'll  to  church  to- 
morrow. \Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

La,  Cap.     We  shall  he  short  in  our  provision: 
*Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush !  I  will  stir  ahout. 

And  all  things  shall  he  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Oo  thou  to  Juliet ;  help  to  deck  up  her : 
m  not  to  bed  to-night ;  —  let  me  alone  : 
Fll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.  —  What,  ho !  — 
They  are  all  forth :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  up  him 
Against  to-morrow.     My  heart  is  wond*rou8  light. 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim' d.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III. 
Juliet's  Chamber. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul,     Ay,    those    attires    are   best :  —  but,    gentle 
Nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  Heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La,  Cap,    What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need  you  mj 
help? 
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Jul.     No,  madam ;  we  have  cull*d  such  necessanef 
As  are  hehoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone. 
And  let  the  Nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La,  Cap,  Good  night: 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse 

Jul.     Farewell !  —  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
m  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. — 
Nurse !  —  What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all. 
Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning ."  — 
No,  no ;  —  this  shall  forbid  it :  —  lie  thou  there.  — 

[Laying  down  the  dagger^ 
What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  kath  minister*d  to  have  me  dead. 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour* d« 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man : 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault. 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  fal| 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 
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Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort:  — 
Alack,  alack !  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking,  —  what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ;  — 
O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears. 
And  madly  play  with  my  fore&ithers'  joints. 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look!  methinks  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point.  —  Stay,  Tybalt,  stay!  — 
Romeo  I  Borneo  I  Romeo !  —  I  drink  to  thee. 

[^She  throws  herself  on  the  hea 


SCEKB    IV. 

A  Hall  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Lady  Cafflet  and  Nurse. 

tdL  Cap*     Hold,  take   these  keys,  and  fetch  more 

spices.  Nurse. 

Nurse,     They   call   for   dates   and   quinces   in   the 

pastry. 

Enter  Cafulet. 

Ct^.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  I  the  second  cock  hath  croVd^ 
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The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tia  three  o'clock:  — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 

Qet  you  to  bed :  *faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap.     No,  not  a  whit.     What !  I  have  watch'd  ere 
now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.     Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in  your 
time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[^Exeunt  Lady  Cafulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.      A   jealous-hood,    a   jealous-hoo4  !  —  N0W9 
fellow, 
What's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants,  vnth  spits^  logs^  and  baskets. 

1  Serv,     Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know  not 

what. 
Cap.     Make  haste,  make  haste.    [^Exit  1  Serv.]-> 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  shew  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Serv.     I   have    a   head,   sir,   that  will   find   oat 

logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [JSxtl. 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson,  ha  I 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head.  —  Good  Father  !  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

IMusic  withML 
For  so  he  said  he  would.  —  I  hear  him  near. — 
Nurse!  —  Wife!  —  what,  ho!  —  what,  Nurso,  I  say! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet;  go,  and  trim  her  up: 
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rU  go  and  chat  with  Paris.  —  Hie,  make  haste. 
Make  haste ;  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  abready : 
Make  haste,  I  say.  \  Exeunt 


Scene  V. 
Juliet's  Chamber;  Juliet  on  the  Bed. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.      Mistress !  —  what,    mistress !  —  Juliet  I 

ftist,  I  warrant  her,  she:  — 
Why,  lamb!  —  why,  lady!  —  fie,  you  slug-a-bed ! --*• 
Why,    love,   I   say !  —  madam  !    sweet-heart !  —  whjf , 

bride !  — 
What,   not   a   word?  —  you    take    your   pennyworths 

now : 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 
The  County  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little.  —  God  forgive  me. 
Marry,  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her.  —  Madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed : 
He'U  fright  you  up,  i'  faith.— .Will  it  not  be? 
What,  drest !  and  in  your  clothes  !  and  down  again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you.     Lady !  lady,  lady !  — 
Alas  !  alas  !  —  Help  !  help  !  my  lady's  dead !  — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom !  — 
Some  aqua-vitae,  ho  !  —  my  lord  !  my  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Cafulbt. 

La,  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  0  lamentable  day! 

IjU.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look!  0  heavy  day! 
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La,  Cap.     O  me !  O  me  !  —  my  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee! 
Help,  help  !  —  call  help. 

Enter  Captjxbt. 

Cap.     For  shame !   bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is 

come. 
Nurse.     She's  dead,  deceased,  she's  dead ;  alack  the 

day  I 
La.  Cap.     Alack  the  day !    she's  dead,  she's  dead, 

she's  dead. 
Cap.     Ha  !  let  me  see  her.  —  Out,  alas  !  she's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  hsve  long  been  separated: 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Nurse.     O  lamentable  day  ! 
La.  Cap.  O  woeful  time  ! 

Cap.     Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Laukence  and  Paris,  toith  Musicians. 

Fri.     Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church? 

Cap.     Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. — 
O  son !  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife :  -7-  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law.  Death  is  my  heir; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.     I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all;  life,  living,  all  is  death's! 

Par.     Have  I  thought   long  to  see   this  morning's 
face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.    Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
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Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 

In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage ! 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 

And  cruel  Death  hath  catch' d  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.     0  woe,  O  woeful,  woeful,  woeful  day  1 
Most  lamentable  day !  most  woeful  day. 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold ! 
O  day !  O  day !  O  day !  O  hateful  day  I 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
0  woeful  day,  O  woeful  day ! 

Par.     Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  rlain ' 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown ! 
O  love  !  O  life  !  —  not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.     Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr*d,  luMd 
Uncomfortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murthcr,  murther  our  solemnity  ?  — 
O  child !  O  child !  —  my  soul,  and  not  my  child !  — 
Dead  art  thou  !  —  alack  !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried. 

Fri.     Peace,  ho !  for  shame  !  confusion's  cure  livei 
not 
in  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  Heaven  hath  all; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death. 
But  Heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion. 
For  'twas  your  Heaven  she  should  be  advanc'd; 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  Heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
Tliat  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well: 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long. 
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But  she*s  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse  :  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church; 
For  though  fond  Nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap,     All  things,  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral: 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri,     Sir,    go    you    in,  —  and,    Madam,    go    with 
him;  — 
And  go.  Sir  Paris:  —  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  Heavens  do  low'r  upon  you  fa.*  some  ill; 
Move  them  no  more  by  crossing  their  high  will. 

[_Exeunt  Cafulet,  Lady  Cafulet,  Paris,  and 

Friar. 

1  Mus.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah  !  put  up,  put  up ; 
for,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.    [^Exil  Nurse. 

1  Mus.     Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended 

Enter  Peter. 

Fet.  Musicians,  O,  musicians!  Heart's  ease, 
HearVs  ease :  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  — 
Hearfs  ease. 

1  Mus.     Why  Hearfs  ease  7 

Fet.  O,  musicians !  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
—  My  heart  is  full  [of  woe'] :  O,  play  me  some 
merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 
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2  Mus.     Not  a  dump  we :  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet,     You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.     No. 

Pet.     I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

1  Mus.     What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek :  I 
will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  Mus,     Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dagger 
on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets :  I'll  re  you, 
m  fa  you.     Do  you  note  me  ? 

1  Mus,     An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit.  I  wiU  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dag- 
ger.—Answer  me  like  men: 

When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound. 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound  ; 

Why  '*  silver  sound  "  ?    why  **  music  with   her   silvei 
sound "  ?     What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

1  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hatli  s  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.     Pretty!     What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck? 

2  Mus.  I  say  —  "silver  sound,"  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too  !  —  What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post  ? 

3  Mus.     'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet,  O,  I  cry  you  mercy !  you  are  the  singer :  I 
will  say  for  you.  It  is  — "  music  with  her  silver 
sound,"  because  musicians  have  no  gold  for  sound* 
ing:  — 

TOL.   X.  I 
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Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound. 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress,       \_Exit 

1  Mus,     What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same ! 

2  Mus,     Hang  him,  Jack !     Come,  we'll  in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.         [Exeunt, 


I 


ACT  V. 

ScENZ  I.  —  Mantua.    A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Romeo, 
F  I  may  trust  the  flattering  sooth  of  sleep. 


My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dream' d  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange    dream,    that    gives    a    dead    man    leave   ti 

think !) 
Ajid  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess' d. 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 

Enter  Baj.tha8ar. 

News  from  Verona !  —  How  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar? 
How  doth  my  lady?     Is  my  father  well? 
How  fares  my  Juliet?     That  I  ask  again; 
For  nothing:  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well 
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BaL     Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill: 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you. 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  ofEce,  sir. 

Rom.     Is  it  e*en  so  ?  then  I  defy  you,  stars !  — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper 
And  hire  post  horses ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.     I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience: 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush!  thou  art  deceiv'd; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  Friar  ? 

Bid.     No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter;  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses:  rU  be  with  thee  straight. 

[^Exit  Balthasab. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means:  —  O,  mischief!  thou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men! 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  —  which  late  I  noted 

In  tattet'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  simples :  meagre  were  his  looks ; 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 

An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 

Of  iU-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Qreen  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds. 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses, 

Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  shew. 
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Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said  — 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need. 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house: 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.— 
What,  ho!  apothecary! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Apothecary.  Who  calls  so  loud? 

Rom.     Come   hither,  man.  —  I   see,  that   thon  art 
poor ; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats:  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  tnmk  may  be  discharged  of  breatn 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fir*d 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.     Such  mortal  drugs  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.     Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  tiie  world's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.     My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom.     I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.     Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  dispatch  you  straight. 
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Rom,     There  is  thy  gold;    worse   poison  to   men'f 
souls, 
Doing  more  murther  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not  sell : 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh.  — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee.  {^Exeunt 


SC£2nB    II. 

Friar  Laubence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Johh. 
John,    Holy  Franciscan  friar  !  brother  !  ho ! 

Enter  Friar  Laubence. 

Lawrence,    This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  Friai 
John.  — 
Welcome  from  Mantua:  what  says  Romeo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.     Going  to  And  a  bare-foot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town. 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth; 
80  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Lau,    Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

John,    1  could  not  send  it,  —  here  it  is  again,- 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
80  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau,     Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhof>d. 
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The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 

Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 

May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence; 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 

Unto  my  cell. 

John.     Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.      [_BMi, 
Lau,     Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone. 

Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake; 

She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 

Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents; 

But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 

And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come: 

Poor  living  corse,  clos*d  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  ! 

lExU. 

Scene  III. 

A  Churchyard:  in  it  a  Monument  belonging  to  the 

Capulets. 

Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  hearing  flowers  and  a 

torch. 

Par,     Give  me  thy  torch,  boy:    hence,  and   stand 
aloof ; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond'  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread. 
Being  loose,  unfirm  with  digging  up  of  graves. 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee ;  go. 

Page,     I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  1  will  adventure. 

IRetites 
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Par,     Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed   1 
strew. 
O  woe !  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones. 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 

Or  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill*d  by  moans: 
The  obsequies    that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
Nightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep ! 

[TAe  Boy  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love*s  rite  ? 
What!  with  a  torch?  —  muflle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[^Retires, 

Enter  Romeo  and  Baxthasab,  toith  a  torch,  nuU- 

tocky  ^c. 

Rom.     Give   me   that   mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter:  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.     Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
'Whate'er  thou  hear*st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 
But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  flnger 
A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment.     Therefore  hence,  be  gone : 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do,  ' 
By  Heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
/ilian  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 
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Bal.     1  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.     So  shalt    thou  shew  me    friendship.  —  Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.     For     all     this     same,     1*11     hide     me     here 
about : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.     [^RetireM 

Rom.     Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  Earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[^Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument 
And,  in  despite,  1*11  cram  thee  with  more  food  I 

Par.     This  is  that  banish* d  haughty  Montague, 
That  murther*d  my  love*s  cousin,  —  with  which  grie( 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,  — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him.  — 

[^Advancing, 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu*d  farther  than  death  ^ 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee: 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.      I    must,    indeed  ;    and    therefore    came    1 
hither.  — 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :  —  think  upon  these  gone ; 
Let  them  afiright  thee.  —  I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury  :  —  O,  be  gone  ! 
By  Heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself; 
For  I  come  hither  arm*d  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ;  —  live,  and  hereafter  sav 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.     I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 
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Ram.     Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then,  have  at  theOi 
boy.  [  They  fight. 

Page,     O  Lord !  they  fight :  I  m  ill  go  call  the  watch. 

lExit  Page. 

Par.     O,  I  am  slain !     \_Fdlls.'\    -  If  thou  be  mer- 
ciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Diet. 

Rom.      In    fsiith,    I    will. -^  Let    me    peruse    this 
face :  — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris.— 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?     I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet: 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so?  —  O,  give  me  thy  handle- 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune^s  book! 
ril  bury  th^e  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?     O,  no !  a  lanthorn,  slaughtered  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet;  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. 

[^Laying  Paris  in  the  monument* 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  deaths 
Have  they  been  merry,  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death:  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ?  —  O  my  love !  my  wife ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty: 
Thou  art  not  conquer*d;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  li'st  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
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To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy? 

Forgive  me,  cousin!  —  Ah!  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?     Shall  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous, 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 

For  fear  of  that  I  still  will  stay  with  thee^ 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again:  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O,  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest,- 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From    this    world- wearied    flesh  !  —  Eyes,    look    youi 

last : 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace;  and  lips,  O,  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death!  — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark! 
Here's  to  my  love !  —  [^Drinks.']     O,  true  apothecary ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.  —  Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.    [Dies. 

Enter ^  at  the  other  end  of  the  churchyard.  Friar  Lau- 
SENCE,  with  a  lanthom,  crow^  and  spade. 

Fri.     Saint   Francis    be    my   speed!    how   oft    to- 
night 
Have    my    old    feet    stumbled    at    graves !  —  Who's 
there  ? 
Bal,     Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 

well, 
FrL     Bliss  be  upon  you !     TeU  me,  good  my  friend 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  sculls  ?  as  I  discern, 
It  bumeth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 


i 
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Bal,     It  doth  80,  holy  sir ;  and  there's  my  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it? 

B(d.  Romeo. 

.  Fri.     How  long  hath  he  been  there? 

Bal,  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.     Oo  with  me  to  the  yault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.     Stay,  then ;  Til  go  alone.  —  Fear  comes  upon 
me ; 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bid.     As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  herp 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought. 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

jFW.  Romeo  I  — 

[^Advancing, 
Alack,  alack!  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ?  — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

{^Entering  the  monument. 
Romeo!  O,  pale!  —  Who  else?  what!  Paris  too? 
And  steep'd  in  blood?  —  Ah!  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance !  — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  toakei, 

Jul.     O,  comfortable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am. —-Where  is  my  Romeo? 

[^Noise  within. 

FH.    1  hear  some  noise.  —  Lady,  come  from  that 
nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
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A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 

Hath  thwarted  our  intents :  come,  come  away. 

Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead; 

And  Paris  too:  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 

Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 

Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming; 

Come,  go,  good  Juliet.  —  [^Noise  again,']     I  dare  no 

longer  stay.  [JScit. 

Jul.     Qo,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  wHl  not  away.  — 
What's  here?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  lore's  hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end. — 
O  churl!  drunk  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop^ 
To  help  me  after  ?  —  I  will  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.         [^Kisses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm! 

1  Watch,     [^Within,']     Lead,  boy:  —  which  way? 
Ttd,     Yea,  noise?  —  then  I'll  be  brief.  —  O  happy 

dagger!  [^Snatching  Romeo's  dagger. 

This  is   thy  sheath;    [^stabs  herself,']   there   rust,  and 

let  me  die.  [Diet. 

Enter  Watch,  with  Pabis'  Page. 

Page.    This  is  the  place;   there,  where   the  torch 

doth  bum. 
1  Watch.     The  ground  is  bloody :  search  about  tlie 
churchyard. 
Gk),  some  of  you;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[^Exeunt  some  Watchmen. 
Pitiful  sight!  here  lies  the  CJounty  slain;  — 
And  Juliet  bleeding;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  Prince,  —  run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues,  —  some  others  search:  — 

lExeunf  other  Watchmen 
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We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  toith  Bajlthasak. 

2  Watch.     Here^s  Romeo's  man ;  we  found  him  m 

the  churchyard. 
1  Watch,    Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  Prince  8om« 

hither. 

Enter  another  Watchman,  toith  ¥nax  Lattbencjb. 

8  Watch.     Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs,  and 
weeps: 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him* 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch.     A  great  suspicion :  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.    What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest? 

Enter  Cafulet,  Lady  Cafulet,  and  Others. 

Ci^.    What    should   it   be,    that    they  so    shriek 

abroad? 
La.  Cap.     O,  the  people  in  the  street  cry  ]iomeo» 
8ome  Juliet,  and  some  Paris;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.    What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  your 

ears? 
1  Waich,     Sovereign,   here  lies   the   County  Paris 
slain; 
And  Romeo  dead;  and  Juliet,  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 
Primee.     Search,   seek,   and  know  bow   this    fon! 
mnrther  comes. 
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1  Watch.     Here  is  a  friax,  and  slaughter' d  Romeo's 
man, 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap,     O,  Heaven !  —  0,  wife !  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en,  —  for,  lo!  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

La.  Cap.     O  me!  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  beU, 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Moktagtte  and  Others. 

Prince.     Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  early  up. 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.    Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath. 
What  farther  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.     Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Mon.     O  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.     Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities. 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent ; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.     Mean  time  forbear. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.  — 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.     I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murther; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned,  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.     Then,  say  at  once  what  thou   dost  know 
in  this. 
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Fri.     I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet;         , 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife: 
I  married  them;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce. 
To  County  Paris :  then  comes  she  to  me. 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
A  sleeping  potion,  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.     Meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo. 
That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Friar  John, 
Was  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 
Retum'd  my  letter  back.     Then,  all  alone. 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo: 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  Heaven  with  patience: 
Bat  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
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But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  mairiage 
Her  nurse  is  privy;  and,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrific'd  some  hour  before  his  time, 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince,     We   still    have    known    thee   for   a   holy 
man. — 
Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 

Bal.     I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death. 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threaten' d  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince,     Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  raised  the  Watch  ?  — 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 

Page,     He  came  with   flowers   to  strew  his   lady's 
grave, 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did: 
Anon  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master,  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  Watch. 

Prince,     Jhis   letter  doth   make   good    the   friar's 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where*  be  these  enemies  ?     Capulet !  Montague  ! 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  Heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  dbcords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen :  —  all  are  punish'd 
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Cap.     O,  brother  Montague !  give  me  thy  hand . 
This  is  iny  daughter's  jointure  ;  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold, 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set, 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.     As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  hb  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 

Prince,     A   glooming  peace    this   morning  with  it 
brings, 
The  sun  for  sd^ow  will  not  shew  his  head. 
Gk>  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things. 
Some  shall  be  pardoned,  and  some  punished: 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [^Exeunt. 

▼OL.   X.  J 
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PROLOGUE. 

The  Prologue  is  omitted  from  the  folio.  Why,  it  ia 
difficult  to  conjecture,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  4to.  edi- 
tions, from  one  of  which  —  that  of  1609  —  the  folio  was 
printed.  In  the  4to.  of  1597  it  appears  with  two  lines 
less  and  many  variations,  as  follows :  — 

•*  Two  household  Frends,  alike  in  dignitie, 

(In  fiure  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  Scene,) 
From  ciuill  broyles  broke  into  enmitie, 

Whose  ciyill  warre  makes  civill  hands  yncleane 
From  forth  the  &tall  loynes  of  these  two  foes 

A  paire  of  starre-crost  Lovers  tooke  their  life ; 
Whose  misaduentures,  piteous  ouerthrowes, 

(Through  the  continuing  of  their  Fathers  strife, 
And  death-markt  passage  of  their  Parents'  rage,) 

Is  now  the  two  howres  traffique  of  our  Stage. 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  eares  attend, 

What  here  we  want,  wee'l  studie  to  amend/' 

In  the  4tos.  the  word  •  Prologue '  is  followed  by  <  Chorus,' 
which,  as  Malone  suggested,  merely  indicates  that  the 
lines  were  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  person  to  whom  was 
committed  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  Act  I. 

p.  87.  **  Do,  with  their  death,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1599  and 
that  of  1609  have,  **  Doth,  with,"  &c. ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
■uie  that  the  disagreement  with  the  nominative  is  the 
leralt  of  misprint,  or  of  any  other  error. 

ACT   FIRST. 

SOBNB  I. 

p.  99.  **  -^— '  we^ll  not  eany  eoab  " :  —  Instances  are  numerous 
in  the  works  of  our  ancient  writers  to  show  that  the  car« 
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rying  of  coals  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  menial 
offices,  and  that  the  phrase  *  to  carry  coals '  was  euphe- 
mistic slang  for  *  to  put  up  with  an  insult.' 

p.  40.      " 1  will  be  cruel  with  the  maids  " :  —  So  the  undated 

4to.  and  Mr.  Collier's  foHo  of  1632.  The  4to.  of  1699 
and  subsequent  old  editions,  "I  will  be  ciuiU**  —  an  easy 
misprint.  The  reading  of  the  undated  4to.  is  sustained 
by  that  of  the  4to.  of  1697  :  ••  He  play  the  tyrant,  lie 
first  begin  with  the  maids,  and  off  with  their  heads." 

**  — ^  /  toiU  bite  my  thumb  at  them;  which  is  a  disgraeef" 
&c. :  —  Steeyens  quoted,  in  illustration,  **  Behold  I  see 
Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me  the  fico  with  his 
thombe  in  his  mouthe,"  Wits  Miserie,  1596 ;  and  Malone, 
**  What  swearing  is  there,  [in  the  broad  aisle  of  St.  Paul's 
church,]  what  Mouldering,  what  justling,  what  byting  of 
thumbs  to  beget  quarrels !  "  Dekker's  Dead  Termt  1608. 

p.  41.      " thy  swashing  blow": — So  the  undated  4to. 

The  other  old  copies  misprint,  **weuhing  blow." 

"         **  What  1    dravm,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  alone  misprints, 
" What,  draw"  &c. 

«1  at,  Chibst  bias,  and  partisans  I"  —  In  the  old 
copies  this  speech  has,  with  manifest  error,  the  prefix 
Offi[oer]. 

p.  42.  *< Three  civil  broils" :—^o  the  folio;  and  m  the  old 
Prologue  we  find,  "  From  duill  broyles,"  &c.  The  4tos. 
have,  '*  ciuill  brawles" 

p.  43.  **  To  old  Free-town  "  .*  -^  This  name,  adopted  from 
Brooke's  poem,  is  but  a  translation  of  the  "  ViUa  FVanea" 
of  the  old  Italian  story. 

"  ^^Pem'd  Jbrih  the  golden  window,"  fto. :  — The  4to. 
of  1697,  *'  Peept  through,"  &c. 

p.  44.  "Pursu'd  my  Armour"; — All  the  old  copies  but  the 
4to.  of  1699  misprint,  *<  my  honour" 

i  ••  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  nm";-^The  old  edi- 
tions have,  <*  to  the  same  "  —  an  easy  misprint  of  •*  to 
the  sumne"  The  correction  is  one  of  'Theobald's  happiest 
conjectures. 

p.  46.      <• well-*e«nfii^  forms  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1699  and 

the  folio  have,  **weUe«tn^  formes."  The  misprint  is 
obvious,  and  is  also  indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  4tu. 
of  1697,  "  best  seeming  thinges." 

p.  46      •*  Love  is  •  imoke  made  with  the  fume,"  &c. :  —  Tlius 
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the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies.  That  of  1597 
has,  **  raisde  with  the  fume,"  &c. 

n.  46.  "  Being  pur^'d^  a  fire  sparkling,"  &c. :  —  Johnson,  Stee- 
yens,  and  Reed  would  have  read,  **  Being  urj^d"  &c. ; 
and  Mr.  CollieT's  folio  of  1632  has,  <'  Being  puf*d,*'  &c. 
But  surely  the  correctors  must  have  failed  to  see  the  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  in  the  Gospels,  (Matt.  iii.  12,)  «  whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor," 
&c.  8hakespeare  remembered  the  **fan,"  and  thought  of 
the  winnowing  that  he  had  seen  at  Stratford,  where  we 
may  be  sure  they  were  yet  guiltless  of  the  machine  so 
sacrilegious  in  the  eyes  of  Mause  Headrigg^  for  raising 
wind  for  their  ain  particular  use  by  human  art,  instead  of 
soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  patiently  for  a  dispensa- 
tion of  wind.  And  doubtless  he  did  not  put  his  less  than 
small  Greek  to  the  task  of  teaching  him  that  <*  hiaKaBapitit* 
which  is  translated  'purge,'  refers  to  the  separation  of 
purity  from  impurity,  or  that  which  is  worthless  from 
that  which  has  worth,  by  whatever  process. 

** nourish'd  with  lovers*  tears  "  :  —  The  4to.  of 

1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have,  "  nourishd  with 
hmng  tears."  The  4to.  of  1597  has,  **  raging  with  lovers 
tears."    Possibly  we  should  follow  the  former. 

"         «<  But  sadly  tell  me  "  :  —  i.  e.,  seriously  tell  me. 

II  (i  From  Love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  tmharm'd  "  .• 
—  The  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have, 
**  she  lives  uncharm'd"  which  is  evidently  a  misprint  of 
the  ** unharmed"  of  the  4to.  of  1597.  That  edition,  how- 
ever, has,  **  Gainst  Cupid^s  childish  bow  she  lives  vn- 
hamCdf*  which  seems  a  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  much  inferior 
reading.  The  repetition  of  *  Cupid '  (avoided  in  the  later 
text)  is  unpleasant;   and  the  use  of  *unharm'd'  with 

*  against'  is  infelicitous,  if  not  incorrect.    If  we  read, 

*  gainst,'  with  the  4to.  of  1597,  we  might  do  well  to  read, 
•*  she  lives  encJwrm'd^"  with  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 

".        «• with  beauty  dies  her  store":  —  Theobald  spe- 

donsly  printed,  **with  her  dies  beauty's  store."  But 
Romeo  means  to  say  that  his  mistress  is  only  poor  in  that, 
at  her  death,  her  store  —  i.  e.,  the  beauty  that  she  is  rich 
in  —  will  die  with  her,  and  that  so  her  chief  wealth  is  a 
possession  that  she  cannot  bequeath. 

p,  47.  "  Being  black,  pta  us  in  mind,"  &c. :  —  The  old  copies, 
**puts  us  in  mind,"  Ac,  and,  I  have  little  doubt,  correctly. 
For,  aside  from  other  reasons  fbr  reading  *puts,'  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
regarded  *<  being  black  "  and  not  **  marks  "  as  th;  nomi- 
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native  to  <*put/'  I  do  not,  however,  feel  sufficiently 
assured  of  the  point  to  change  the  received  text. 

Scene  II. 

p.  47.  **  [But]  Montague,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1609  omita 
<  but,'  and  is  followed  by  the  folio  —  erroneously,  without 
a  doubt. 

p.  48.      "  She  hath  not  seen  the  change  offowteen  years"  :- 
Brooke's  poem  has,  *•  xvi  yeares,"  and  Paynter's  prose 
tale,  *(  xviii  yeares."     See  the  Introduction  to  this  play. 

"         *• are  those  so  early  married " ;  —  Thus  the  4to. 

of  1697,  which  gives  the  line,  "  But  too  foone  marde  are 
those  fo  early  maried."  As  to  this  reading,  see  the  Note 
on  "  A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd,"  AlTs 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  Sc.  3.  In  printing  the  4to. 
of  1599  the  compositor  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
existence  of  a  jingling  adage,  similar  to  that  referred  to 
in  the  Note  on  AlPs  Well  that  Ends  WeU,  upon  *  marr'd  * 
and  *made,'  and  perhaps  by  *made'  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  line ;  for  that  and  all  subsequent  old  editions 
read,  ••  so  early  made" 

"  "[The]  earth  hath  swaUo Vd " :  —  The  4to.  of  1699 
and  subsequent  old  editions  (the  line  and  the  next  not 
being  in  the  4to.  of  1697)  read,  **  Earth  hath  swallowe<2," 
&c.  But  the  line  is  not  to  be  made  a  verse  by  retaining 
the  e  in  the  participle. 

ft  u the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  " :  —  Steevens  re- 
garded this  expression,  and  perhaps  rightly,  as  a  trans- 
hition  of  the  French  Jille  de  terre  ss  heiress. 

'  "  Among  fresh  female  buds  " :  —  The  4to.  of  1699  mis- 
printed, **  fennel  buds ;  "  and  the  error  remained  uncor- 
rected till  the  appearance  of  the  second  folio.  In  the 
next  line  **  inherit**  sb  possess. 

"  "  Siteh  amongst  view  of  many  "  ;  —  The  passage  is  ob- 

scure, elliptical,  and  debased  by  a  poor  conceit;  but 
(remembering  that  one  used  to  be  regarded  as  no  number) 
it  seems  to  mean,  Such  [i.  e.,  so  high  in  merit]  my  daugh- 
ter may  appear ;  and  bemg  one  [of  those  so  distinguished] 
may  stand,  in  number,  one,  though,  in  reckoning,  noth- 
ing. The  4to.  of  1699  and  subsequent  old  editions  have, 
by  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an  error  consequent  upon 
the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  *<  Which  one  [on]  more  view 
of  many,"  &c.  Neitiier  text  is  clear,  and  both  may  be 
corrupt. 
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60.  "  Serv,  To  supper  "  :  —  In  the  old  copies  these  words 
are  made  a  part  of  Romeo's  previous  speech  —  a  manifest 
error,  which  Warburton  corrected. 

•* and  crush  a  cup  of  wine  "  :  —  So  we  now  say, 

crack  a  bottle. 


'I 


"         ** whom  thou  so  lov*st " ;  —  It  is  worthy  of  remark 

that  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  ** so  hues"  and  that  the  4to. 
of  1699,  printed  from^  different  manuscript,  has  the  same 
reading,  which  is  also  repeated  in  the  folio.  The  undated 
4to.  has,  **  lovest." 

''  " then  turn  tears  to  J!re " : — Modem  editors  hith- 
erto have  silently  read,  "to  fires"  on  account  of  the 
rhyme  with  *  liars.'  But  the  4tos.  of  1597  and  1599, 
though  printed  from  different  manuscripts,  both  read, 
"  to  fire,"  [or  "  fler."]  The  mere  difference  of  a  final  s 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  in  rhyme  in  Shake- 
speare's day;  and  the  reading  *  fires'  tends  to  impoyerish 
a  line  not  over-rich. 

^  61.  "  Your  ladjfs  love": — It  seems  as  if  we  should  read, 
'lady  lave,*  here;  and  this  obvious  change  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer,  and  declared 
absolutely  necessary  by  Mr.  Sidney  Walker.  But  the  im- 
perfect and  surreptitious  4to.  of  1597  has,  *'  ladyes  lone," 
and  that  of  1699  and  the  subsequent  old  copies,  though 
printed  from  another  manuscript,  "ladies  loue."  Shake- 
ipeare,  too,  often  as  he  had  opportunity,  never  used 
*  lady-love.'  if  I  may  trust  my  memory,  or  even  Mrs. 
Clarke's  Concordance.  And  I  more  than  doubt  that  the 
compound  '  lady-love '  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare, although  I  believe  the  general  opinion  is  quite  to 
the  contrary. 

SCBKB  III. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Scene  is  printed  as  prose  in  all 
the  old  copies.    Capell  first  saw  that  it  was  verse. 

"       " thot^se  hear  our  counsel "  :  —  So  all  the  old 

copies ;  the  contraction  being  common  in  Shakespeare's 
time  for  '  Thou  shalt,'  which  is  the  reading  of  neariy 
every  modem  edition,  although  it  destroys  the  rhythm 
of  the  Une,  and  is  altogether  indefensible. 


//       " 


And  yet  to  my  teen  " ;  —  i.  e.,  to  my  sorrow. 


p,  612.      ***Tis  since  the  earthquake":  —  As  to  the  earthquake 
here  probably  referred  to,  see  the  Introduction. 

".      " and  felt  it  bitter  " :  —  This  is  not  a  blunder  on 

the  part  of  the  Nurse.  The  verbs  expressive  of  the  action 
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of  the  senses  were  not  carefully  distinguished  in  their 
application  when  Shakespeare  wrote ;  and  '  felt '  was 
used  with  peculiar  license.  Shakespeare  ridicules  this 
license  in  several  passages,  and  especially  in  Bottom's 
speech  {Midsummer- Nig?$ 8  Dreamy  Act  IV.  Sc«  1)  when 
he  wakes  after  his  enchantment. 

p.  62.      " and  fell  out  wT  th*  duff"  :  —  The  4to.  of  1697 

has,  **  and  fell  out  with  dugffe  "  —  a  characteristic  con- 
traction, favorable  to  the  rhythm,  which  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  adopt. 

ft         •«  For  then  she  could  stand  (done  '* :  —  So  the  foho 
and  the  4to.  of  1609 ;  but  the  4tos.  of  1697  and  1699  for 

•  alone  *  have  respectively  **  high  lone  "  and  *•  hylone  "  — 
an  equivalent  to  *  alone '  which  I  have  met  with  several 
times  in  books  from  two  to  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  idiom  is  still  in  use  in  the  phrase  *high  time'  for 

•  full  time.' 

p.  63.  « It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of "  :  —  Both  here 
and  in  the  next  speech  all  the  old  copies,  except  the  4to. 
of  1697,  misprint,  •«  an  houre,** 

p.  64.      *• Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax  " ;  —  i.  e.,  as  well  made 

as  if  he  were  modelled  in  wax.  So  in  Euphuss  and  his 
Englandf  **  You  make  either  your  lover  so  holy  that  for 
feith  he  must  be  made  all  of  truth,  or  so  exquisite  that 
for  shape  he  must  be  framed  in  wax,"  1597,  Sig.  X  3 ; 
and  see,  in  Act  III.  Sc.  3  of  this  play,  **  Thy  noble  shape 
is  but  a  form  of  wax."  But  the  expression  is  not  out 
of  use  in  this  country ;  and  I  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  hear  *  my  lad  of  wax '  addressed  as  a  phrase  of  jocular 
encouragement  and  approbation  to  a  boy,  that,  had  I  not 
noticed  the  British  editors'  explanation  of  the  phrase,  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  it  needed  one. 

*<  Examine  every  several  lineament "  :  —  So  the  folio 
and  the  4to.  of  1609.  The  4to.  of  1699,  *'  every  married 
lineament."    This  speech  is  not  in  the  4to.  of  1697. 


II 


Scene  IV. 

p.  66,  **  The  date  is  out  of  such  prcUxity  "  :  —  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  custom  the  date  of  which  was  going  out 
when  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play,  see  the  entrance  of 
the  King  and  his  companions  as  maskers,  accompanied  by 
Mothf  to  make  a  speech  for  them,  Love*8  Lahuur's  Lost, 
Act  V.  Sc.  2,  p.  416. 

'         «• like  a  crow  keeper  ** :  —  A  living  functionarv  fot 
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whom  the  scare-crow  of  this  country  is  a  luxuriously- 
clad  substitute.    He  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

p.  66.  "  [Nor  no  toithout-book  prologue  " ;  —  These  two  lines 
are  lound  only  in  the  4to.  of  1697.  They  seem  to  hare 
been  omitted  purposely,  but  only  on  account  of  their 
disparagement  of  the  prologue  speakers  on  the  stage ; 
and  therefore  they  may  properly  be  restored  to  the  text. 

"         " for  our  entrance  " :  —  ilere  •  entrance '  is  a  tris- 
yllable. 

•• and  §0  bound " :  —  The  folio  has  the  slight 

misprint,  **  and  to  bound." 

p.  66.     •  —  doth  quote  deformities  "  :  —  i.  e.,  observe  them. 

**  I'll  be  a  candle-holder  *' :  —  *  Candle-holder '  used  to 
be  a  common  name  for  a  person  who  merely  looked  on 
while  another  performed  some  labor.  Its  origin  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  we  have  a  relic  of  it  in  the  phrase  used  to 
express  the  inferiority. of  one  person  to  another — *he 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  him '  —  i.  e.,  he  is  not  worthy  even 
to  give  him  light  as  he  works. 

/  (« Tut !  dun*»  the  mouse  "  :  —  Of  this  proverbial  expres- 
sion, which  is  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  old  books, 
no  explanation  worthy  of  notice  has  ever  been  offered. 
In  the  next  line  the  reference  is  to  a  Christmas  play 
called  *  Dun  b  in  the  mire,'  in  which  Dun  was  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  horse.  As  to  **  the  mire  of  this  sir- 
reverence  Love,"  (•♦  «irreverence,"  4to.  of  1697  ;  •♦  save  you 
reverence,"  4to.  of  1699;  and  **8ave  your  reverence," 
folio  of  1623,)  see  the  Note  on  **  without  he  say  sir-rev- 
erence," Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  DI.  Sc.  2,  p.  214. 

" like   lamps  by  day "  :  —  The   folio   misprints, 

•<  Kyhts,  lights  by  day.*' 

"         «• in  our  Jhe  wits  "  :  —  The  old  copies,   'Jlne  [for 

Jhie]  wits,"  which  trivial  error  —  a  mere  turned  letter  • 
was  left  to  be  corrected  by  Malone. 

p,  67.  "  She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  " ;  —  Warburton  very  plau- 
sibly and  quite  poetically  read,  **  the  fancies  midwife." 
But  all  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading,  '*  the  fairies 
midwife,"  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  the  fairy 
midwife,'  1.  e.,  that  fiiiry  whose  office  it  is,  in  the  words 
of  Steevens,  **  to  deliver  the  fitncies  of  sleeping  men  of 
their  dreams,"  or,  as  Warton  thought,  "to  steal  the 
new-bom  babe  in  the  night,  and  leave  another  in  its 
place."  And  perhaps  we  should  read,  **  the  fury  mid- 
wife;" 'feiry'  having  been  written  fairie,  and  the  s 
addbed  by  the  continual  carelessness  or  irregularity  in 
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that  regard  which  is  exemplified  on  almort  every  page 
of  Elizabethan  books.  —  In  the  4tos.  of  1599  and  1609 
and  in  the  folio  this  speech  is  printed  as  prose. 

p.  67.      " no  bigger  than  an  ageUe  stone"  &c. :  —  The  4to. 

of  1597  makes  die  comparison  to  an  agate  stone  on  the 
fore-finger  *»  of  a  Burgomaster,"  by  mistake,  I  do  not 
doubt.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion  among 
civic  dignitaries  and  wealthy  citizens  all  over  Europe  to 
wear  on  the  fore-finger  or  the  thimib  agate  rings  cut  in 
cameo  or  intaglio.  Oftenest  in  cameo  it  would  seem, 
from  the  not  unfrequent  comparison  of  children  and 
dwarfish  men  to  *  agates/  meaning,  of  course,  the  figures 
cut  upon  the  agate.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  to  inquire  whether  these 
gems  were  antiques,  cinque- cento  work,  or  the  production 
of  contemporary  artists. 

"         " the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1597.    The  other  old  copies,  **  of  a  mem." 

'  "  O'er  courtiers'  knees  "  :  —  So,  with  obvious  correct- 
ness, the  4to.  of  1597,  which  has,  **  O're  courtiers  knees : 
who  strait  on  cur'sies  dreame."  The  other  old  editions, 
«  On  courtiers,"  &c.  In  the  next  line  the  folio  misprints, 
"  dreamt  on  fees." 

"         " o'er  a  courtier^ s  nose  "  :  —  So  the  later  4tos.  and 

the  folio.  The  4to.  of  1597,  "  a  lawyer's  lap ; "  and  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  **  a  coun- 
sellor's nose ; "  but,  although  there  is  an  awkward  repe- 
tition in  the  old  text,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a 
conjectural  change. 

p.  58.  **  And  bakes  the  elf  locks"  &c. :  —  Warburton  was  prob- 
ably correct  in  his  surmise  that  the  superstition  here 
referred  to,  which  was  common  of  old,  had  its  rise  from 
the  horrid  disease  called  the  plica  polonica,  in  which  the 
hairs  become  injected  with  blood,  and  inextricably  entan- 
gled and  matted  together. 

'         •• puffs  away  from  thence  "  ;  —  The  4to.  of  1597, 

" puffs  away  in  haste" 

p.  59.  "  Direct  my  sail "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597.  The  other 
old  copies,  **  my  sttte" 

"  «*  Strike,  drttm  " ;  —  The  stage  direction  here  in  the  later 
4t08.  and  the  folio  is,  **  TTiey  march  about  the  stage  and 
ieruing  men  come  forth  with  napkins"  The  latter  part  of 
the  direction  manifestly  refers  to  the  next  Scene,  and 
ahows  that  the  audience  were  to  imagine  the  scene  changed 
on  the  instant  from  the  street  to  the  banquet-hall  in 
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Captdeft  house.  The  stage  direction  was  manifestly  iiw> 
tended  for  the  prompter  or  stage  manager  only. 

ScBNB  y. 

p.  59.  '*  When  good  manners  shall  lie  [ait]  in  one  or  twii 
men's  hands  "  :  —  •  All '  is  omitted  in  the  foHo  only. 

"         •* a  piece  of  marchpane "  :  —  Marchpane  was  a 

confection  something  between  cake  and  candy,  and  made 
chiefly  of  almonds.  It  was  probably  much  like  our 
macaroons. 

"  "  —  will  have  a  bout  with  you  "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of 
1597.  The  4to.  of  1599,  which  is  followed  by  the  other 
old  editions,  has,  '*  wM  aboiA  with  you." 

p.  60.  ••  Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night "  :  —  The 
first  folio  and  all  the  4tos.  have,  **  It  seemes  she  hangs," 
&c. :  the  reading  of  the  text  first  appeared  in  the  second 
folio,  which  is  without  authority,  or  has,  at  most,  but  a 
quasi  authority.  Why,  then,  deviate  from  the  reading 
of  the  authentic  folio  and  the  itos.  in  which  corruption 
is  not  indicated  by  -obscurity  ?  The  great  gain  in  poetic 
beauty  by  the  reading  of  the  second  folio  does  not  justify 
a  deviation  from  the  authoritative  text,  though  it  may 
tempt  to  it.  But  in  this  passage  all  the  old  copies  come 
evidently  from  one  source ;  and  in  this  play,  as  in  some 
otherfe,  the  authority  of  the  folio  is  impaired,  although  its 
authenticity  as  a  whole  cannot  be  impeached ;  while  in  the 
context  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio  —  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  —  restored 
the  true  reading.  Steevens,  who.  with  a  few  editors  of 
the  last  century,  followed  the  second  folio,  remarked  that 
"  the  repetition  of  the  word  *  beauty '  in  the  next  line  but 
one  "  confirms  that  reading.  He  might  have  put  the  case 
much  more  strongly ;  for  in  that  line  *  beauty '  is  a  de- 
pendent word,  and  the  clause  which  begins  with  it  an 
entirely  dependent  clause.  Unless  *  beauty '  occur  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  sentence  as  the  apponent  of '  beauty '  in 
the  second,  the  latter  cannot  be  construed,  I  will  not  say 
according  to  grammatical  rule  and  precedent,  but  so  as 
to  preserve  that  rational  coherence  of  thought  the  neces- 
sity of  which  underlies  all  grammatical  rules,  and  which 
Shakespeare  in  his  freest  style  never  violates.  Therefore, 
having  this  contemporary  change  of  a  reading  which,  if 
undisturbed,  would  leave  a  unique  and  derogatory  blem- 
ish upon  Shakespeare's  page,  —  a  change,  too,  which 
seems  not  to  add  a  grace,  but  to  preserve  one  by  the 
mere  restoration  of  grammatical  integrity  to  the  passage, 
—  I  believe  that  the  elder  copies  have  in  this  case,  as  in. 
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Bome  others,  but  perpetuated  an  error  committed  in  the 
earliest  impression ;  and  I  adopt  the  reading  of  the  second 
folio,  not  upon  the  authority  of  that  text,  but  upon  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  context,  supported  by  the  inhe* 
rent  merits  of  the  emendation.  All  editors  of  the  present 
century  haye  hitherto  deferred  to  the  authority  of  the 
elder  copies.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  a  recognition 
of  the  congruous  working  of  genius,  and  its  conformity 
to  the  law  of  right  reason,  is  paramount  to  the  authority 
of  accumulated  texts, 

p.  61.  **  So  ahewa  a  snowy  dove  " :  —  The  4to.  of  1697»  **  So 
Mnea  a  anow'white  swan ;  "  and,  in  the  third  line  below, 
<•  make  happy  my  rude  hand." 

p.  62.  «*  You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  "  ;  —  The  origin  of  this 
phrase  has  hitherto  escaped  inyestigation  and  conjecture. 
The  notion  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  arose  &om  a 
custom  of  taking  the  cock  out  of  the  barrel  and  laying  it 
on  the  hoop,  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  ale, 
seems  to  me  puerile.  It  is  better  to  confess  ignorance 
than  to  be  content  with  such  caricatures  of  knowledge.  — 
May  not  the  phrase  have  been  originally  *  cock  a-whoop'  ? 
the  fitness  of  which  phrase  to  express  arrogant  boasting 
is  plain  enough. 

tt         t*  Well  aaidf  my  hearts  ** :  —  i.  e.,  well  done. 

"  «•  ^—  the  gentlft  fine  is  this  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have, 
•«  the  gentle  ainne"  &c.  —  an  easy  and  obvious  misprint, 
which  Warburton  corrected. 

•*  0,  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do 
They  pray  " :  —  It  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to 
place  a  semicolon  after  **  what  hands  do  "  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  But  Juliet,  after  haying  said  that  **  palm  to 
palm  is  holy  palmer's  kiss,"  replies,  to  Romeo's  hint  about 
lips,  that  lips  must  be  used  in  prayer.  *  O,  then,'  answers 
Rotneo,  *they  (i.  e.,  lips)  pray  Uiat  they  may  do  wliat 
hands,  or  palms,  do :  g^ant  thou  this,'  &c. ;  the  fine  point 
of  which  Is  lost  by  closing  the  sense  at  **  what  hands  do," 
and  reading  antithetically,  •<  They  pray,  grant  thou,"  &c., 
in  the  next  line. 

p .  63.  **  — ^  a  trifling,  foolish  banquet  towards  "  :  -»  L  e.,  a 
banquet  approaching. 

p.  64.  **  Chorus  " :  —  This  chorus  is  not  found  in  the  4to.  of 
1697. 

•« for  which  love  groan'd  for  " ;  —  This  repetition 

of  the  preposition  is  not  at  variance  with  the  custom  of 
educated  writers  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
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ACT   SECOND. 

SCBNS  1. 

p.  65.  **  CapideCa  Garden  " ;  —  It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom, 
since  Rowe's  edition  in  1709,  to  make  this  Scene  pass  ia 
"  The  Street,"  or  «*  An  Open  Place  near  Capulef  s  Gar- 
den."    See  the  Note  on  **  He  jests  at  scars,"  &c.,  below. 

**Nayt  m  conjure  ^oo";  — The  4to.  of  1697  alone 
assigns  this  speech  to  Meroutio^  {**  Call,  nay  He  coniure 
too.")  The  later  of  the  old  editions  giye  it  to  BenooUo^ 
with  manifest  error. 

"         " pronounce  but  *  love  *  and  « dove '  " ;  —  So  the 

4to.  of  1697.    That  of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  that  of 
•       1609  and  the  folio,  **pronaunt  but  loTe  and  day  [or  dye].** 

'  ••  Young  auburn  Cupid "  :  —  The  old  copies  haye, 
**  Young  Abraham  Cupid ;  "  but  that  *  Abraham '  here  ia 
a  mere  error,  or,  rather,  superfluous  and  mistaken  sophis- 
tication of  *  abram,'  —  itself  one  of  the  numerous  modes 
of  spelling  *  auburn  *  of  old,  —  seems  undeniable.  *  Au- 
burn '  was  spelled  aubumet  aubome,  aubrun,  abeme,  abron^ 
abrun,  abran,  abram,  and  (consequently)  sometimes  Abra- 
ham.    See  the  following  instances. 

••  Her  black,  browne,  aubume,  or  her  yellow  hayre." 

Drayton's  Moone  Calf,  p.  164,  ed.  1627. 

**  light  aubome,  eubjlavua"    Baret's  Aloearie,  1680. 

«• He's  white  hair'd, 

Not  wanton  white,  but  such  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  aubnm." 

Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

•'  Biondo,  the  abeme  colour,  that  is  betwene  white  and 
yelow."  W.  Thomas's  Italian's  Grammer,  Sig.  E  2, 

ed.  1667,  [apud  Rev.  A.  Dyce.] 

"And  on  his  Abron  head  hore  haires  peerd  here  and 
there  among."   Qolding's  Ovid,  fol.  167  6.  ed.  1687. 

fol.  161  5.  ed.  1612. 

"They  [persons  of  sanguine  temperament]  are  very 
hairy :  Iheir  head  is  commonly  abran,  or  amber  coloured : 
to  their  beards."     Optiok  Glass  of  Humours,  1630,  p.  116. 

"  not  that  our  heads  are  some  browne,  some  blacke 

Bom  Abram.**     Coriolanus,  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  eds.  1623, 

1632. 

"A  goodlie,  long,  thicke,  ^6ram-colourd  beard." 

Middleton's  Blurt,  Master  ConstablSt 
Sig.  I),  ed.  1602. 
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The  printing  of  Abraham  for  Abram  was  very  likely  to 
occur  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  ♦♦  the  father  of  the 
faithful "  occurs  in  both  forms  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Hebrews.  ••  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be 
called  Abranif  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham^**  &c. 
Gen.  xvii.  6.  —  Upton  thought  that  "  Shakespeare  wrote, 
*  Young  Adam  Cupid/  &c.,  ...  for  this  Adam  was  a 
most  notable  archer ;  ...  his  name  was  Adam  Bell " 
(^Critical  Observations^  &c.,  p.  243)  :  and  all  editors  since 
his  day,  but  Mr.  Knight,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Dyce» 
have  read,  *  Adam.'  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the 
stanza  in  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar  Maid^ 
(Child's  British  Ballads,  Vol.  IV.  p.  196,)  beginning,  — 

"  The  blinded  boy  that  shootes  so  trim  ;  " 

but  this  ♦•  blinded  boy"  is  only  "young  auburn  Cupid," 
and  has  no  more  to  do  with  Adam  £dl  than  with  any 
otlier  archer. 

p.  65.  ♦»  By  her  high  forehead  "  ;  —  As  to  the  perverted  liking 
of  our  Elizabethan  ancestors  for  a  bald  brow,  see  the 
Note  on  **Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,"  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

p.  66.  *•  An  open  et  cetera "  ;  —  The  words  in  italics  are 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

*«  [Scene  II.  Howe.]  —  He  jests  cU  scars,** '&c, :  —  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  this  line,  Romeo 
refers  to  Merci£tio*s  raillery,  or  reflects  upon  his  own 
former  boast  of  invulnerability  to  any  other  charms  than 
those  of  Rosaline.  The  doubt  is  one  which  could  not 
have  arisen  among  those  who  saw  or  read  this  tragedy  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  For,  aside  from  the  inconsistency 
of  the  latter  supposition  with  Romeo*s  present  absorption 
in  the  thought  of  Juliet,  and  with  the  facts  that  he  did 
not  jest  at  scars  and  had  felt  a  wound,  the  question 
(which  is  connected  with  another  of  some  importance  — 
the  distribution  and  location  of  the  Scenes)  may  be  de- 
cided by  an  examination  of  the  old  copies.  In  none  of 
these  is  there  either  a  division  of  the  Acts  of  this  play 
into  Scenes,  or  any  direction  as  to  where  the  incidents 
are  supposed  to  take  place.  But  hitherto,  in  all  modem 
editions  since  the  time  of  Rowe,  (1709,)  Romeo's  first 
speech  in  this  Act,  ♦♦  Can  I  go  forward,"  &c.,  and  the 
subsequent  dialogue  between  Mereutio  and  Benvolio,  have 
been  made  to  constitute  Scene  I.,  and  to  pass  either 
in  "The  Street"  or  "An  Open  Place  near  Capulefs 
House;"  and  with  the  speech  which  is  the  occasion  of 
this  note,  a  second  Scene  in  "  Capulet's  Garden "  hati 
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begun.  But  in  the  old  copies,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
Act  to  the  entrance  of  the  fWar,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
implication  of  a  supposed  change  of  Scene,  but  rather 
the  contrary ;  and  the  arrangement  in  question  seems  to 
have  been  the  consequence  of  an  assumption  that  Ben- 
voUo's  remark,  "  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  orchard 
wall,"  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the  wall ;  whereas 
the  text  rather  implies  that  the  whole  of  this  Act,  from 
the  entrance  of  Romeo  to  his  exit  after  his  interview 
with  JtUiet,  passes  within  Capulefa  garden.  For  after 
the  stage  direction,  **  Enter  Komeo  (ilone,**  (which  has 
a  like  particularity  in  all  the  old  copies,)  Romeo  says, 
•*  Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  ?**  —  not  in 
the  street,  or  outside  the  wall  skirting  the  grounds  about 
Captdefa  house,  but  here^  in  the  dwelling  place  of  his 
love,  which  is  before  his  eyes.  After  he  speaks  the  next 
line,  the  old  copies  (from  the  absence  of  scenery  already 
alluded  to)  could  not  direct  him,  as  he  has  been  directed 
in  modem  editions  hitherto,  to  •♦  climb  the  wall  and  leap 
down  within  it ; "  but,  had  he  been  supposed  to  do 
this,  his  exit  would  have  been  indicated,  or  some  inti- 
mation would  have  been  given  that  he  was  to  go  out 
of  eye-shot  of  Mercutio  and  Benvolio ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Love*8  Ldbowf'a  Lost^  where  (Act  IV.  Sc.  3)  Birone  is  sup- 
posed to  mount  a  tree,  we  have  the  direction,  ••  He  steps 
aside.**  But  in  the  present  case  nothing  of  the  kind 
appears,  even  in  the  notably  particular  indications  of  the 
4to.  of  1697.  Again,  Benvolio* s  remark  that  Rotneo  *•  hath 
hid  himself  among  these  trees**  must  surely  be  made 
within  the  enclosure  where  Romeo  is,  unless  we  suppose 
Benvolio  able  to  see  farther  into  a  stone  wall  than  most 
folk  can ;  while  what  he  previously  says  about  ♦*  this 
orchard  wall"  means  merely  the  wall  of  this  orchard, 

ias  in  Romeo*s  after  speech,  **  With  love's  light  wings  did 
o'erperch  these  walls,*')  and  implies  no  particular  near- 
ness of  the  barrier.  Finally,  in  all  the  old  copies  (which 
vary  so  much  and  so  materially  in  other  respects)  we  find 
that  the  last  line  of  BenvoUo*8  last  speech  (in  which  the 
expression  **  seek  him  here  **  is  to  be  observed)  and  the 
first  of  Romeo's  soliloquy  make  one  of  the  rhyming  coup- 
lets so  common  to  this  play,  and  are  printed  together 
without  any  direction  for  the  entrance  of  Romeo :  in  the 
4to.  of  1697  thus :  — 

••  Come  lets  away,  for  'tis  but  vaine. 
To  seeke  him  here  that  meanes  not  to  be  found. 
Ro,     He  iests  at  scars  that  neuer  felt  a  wound." 

In  the  4to.  of  1699,  and  subsequently,  thus  :  — 
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"  Go  then,  for  tis  in  vaine  we  seeke  him  here 
That  meanes  not  to  be  found. 

Ro,    He  leasts  at  scarres  that  neuer  felt  a  wound." 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  imagined  the 
whole  of  this  Act  previous  to  the  entrance  of  fiiar  Lau' 
rence  as  passing  in  the  garden  near  Capulefs  house: 
Romeo  keeps  out  of  sight  of  his  cousins  by  approaching 
the  house  more  nearly  than  they  deem  prudent;  and, 
overhearing  the  humorous  jeers  of  the  volatile  MercutiOf 
he  begins  to  moralize,  and  no  new  dramatic  interest 
supervenes  until  his  reflections  are  quickly  checked  by 
the  appearance  of  the  light  at  JuUefs  window.  There- 
fore I  have  felt  obliged  to  vary  from  the  previous  modnm 
arrangement  of  this  Act,  and  to  make  but  one  Scene  of 
what  has  been  made  by  other  editors  two.  But,  as  in  a 
similar  case  in  King  John^  (Act  IT.  Sc.  2,)  I  have  left  an 
indication  of  the  hitherto  received  arrangement,  sufficient 
to  prevent  inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  refer  to 
particular  passa^^es.  —  It  has  also  been  the  custom  hith- 
erto to  direct  Jidiet  to  appear  before  Romeo*s  exclamation 
at  seeing  the  light.  I  have  a  purpose  in  making  him  see 
the  light  (as  he  naturally  would)  before  he  sees  JuUet, 
which,  to  those  who  share  my  appreciation  of  the  pas- 
sage, will  excuse  what  may  seem  to  others  a  trifling,  if 
not  a  needless  change.  —  And  see  the  next  Note  but  one 
below.  —  See  also  Supplementary  Notes,  Vol.  I. 

66.  «« Her  vestal  livery  is  but  pale  and  green  "  :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1597.  The  later  4tos.  and  the  folio  have,  *<  but 
sieke  and  greene  *'  —  a  strange  combination  of  colors  in  a 
livery,  though  a  color  might  be  described  as  sick.  But  it 
has  hitherto  been  adopted  without  question,  I  believe, 
and  the  variation  of  texts  has  remained  unnoticed.  The 
compositor  appears  to  have  been  confused  by  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  moon  in  the  third 
line  above,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  passing  thought  of  green 
sickness,  which  they  suggested,  and  so  repeated  the  first 
instead  of  the  second  of  those  epithets.  For  Romeo  says 
of  the  vestal  livery  which  he  describes,  that  »'  none  but 
fiols  do  wear  it ;  "  which  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to 
the  livery  of  Will  Summer,  (or  Somers,)  Henry  VHI/s 
Court-Fool,  who  wore  white  and  green,  which,  indeed, 
were  the  royal  colors  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  That 
the  memory  of  Will  Summer's  professional  costume  ex- 
isted for  many  years  after  he,  as  well  as  his  royal  master, 
had  passed  away,  and  after  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this 
l^ay,  there  ia  this  evidence  in  "Certain  Edicts  from  a 
PlEurliament  in  Utopia,"  which  are  added  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  Wife  and  Characters :  **  Item  no  fellow  that 
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begins  to  argue  with  a  woman  and  wants  wit  to  encounter 
her  shall  thinke  &c.  .  .  .  unlesse  he  weare  white  for 
William  and  greene  for  Summer."  (Ed.  1632,  Sig.  R  2.) 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  has,  **  white  and  g^een"  —  a 
violent  though  specious  change,  which  is  made  entirely 
unnecessary  by  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1597  ;  and 
which  yet  gives  an  independent  support  to  that  reading. 
So  also  do  the  words  of  Lady  Macbeth,  '*  And  wakes  it 
now  to  look  so  green  and  pale  at  what  it  did  so  freely," 
Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  7. 

V,  66.  **  [Juliet  steps  out  upon  a  balcony  "  ;  —  We  know  that 
Shakespeare  imagined  Juliet  to  be  at  an  elevated  window 
or  balcony,  although  no  old  copy  has  a  stage  direction  to 
that  effect ;  for  Romeo  says  below,  **  Thou  art  as  glorious 
to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head,"  &c.  Our  old  stage, 
in  spite  of  its  lack  of  scenery,  permitted  this  Scene  to  be 
played  with  a  very  exact  likeness  to  reality.  Juliet  could 
appear  at  the  Tiindow  which  opened  on  the  balcony  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  draw  the  curtain,  and,  after  pausing  a 
few  moments,  as  a  girl  would  naturally  do  under  the  cir- 
cimistanccs,  (during  which  her  lover  might,  though  feeling 
sure,  be  unable  to  see  surely  who  it  was,)  step  out  upon 
the  balcony.  And  so  it  doubtless  was  represented,  and 
should  now  be.  For  this  gives  a  meaning  to  Borneo's 
exclamations,  **  It  m  my  lady ;  O,  it  m  my  love  ! "  which 
seem  somewhat  superfluous,  to  say  the  least,  if  Juliet 
bolts  right  out  when  Romeo's  attention  is  first  attracted 
by  the  light  from  her  window,  according  to  modem  cus- 
tom on  the  stage  and  the  supposition  of  modem  texts.  — 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  exclamations  do  not 
appear  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  play. 

p.  67.  "  That  I  might  touch  that  cheek "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1697 
has,  **  kiss  that  cheek." 

"         " the  laty-pacing  clouds  "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697. 

The  later  4tos.  and  the  folio  have,  **  the  lazie  puffing 
cloudes,"  and  with  such  picturesque  propriety  of  descrip- 
tion that  it  is  only  after  much  hesitation  that  I  adopt  the 
reading  of  the  first  4to.,  suggestive  as  that  is.  For  the 
lazy  puffing  clouds  are  the  slow-moving  cumuli  that  puff 
themselves  out  into  swelling  breasts  of  rose-tinted  white, 
and  so  have  seemed  to  many  a  dreamy  eye  '*  the  bosom 
of  the  air."  But  the  epithet  '  lazy  pacing/  aside  from  its 
beauty,  has  a  strong  hold  in  the  word  '  bestrides,'  which 
precedes  it,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  a  passage  of  that 
splendid  outpouring  of  the  extravagance  of  an  overheated 
imagination  —  Mad>eth's  soliloquy,  as  he  meditates  the 
murder,  where  the  same  fancy  recurs,  though  fitly  varied 
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**  And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  die  blast,  or  Heaven**  chervbin  hor^d. 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air*' 

And  so,  although  between  two  such  readings  an  editot 
may  be  somewhat  like  Captain  Macheath  between  the  two 
ladies  who  were  so  tenderly  solicitous  as  to  his  fate,  the 
impaired  authority  of  the  folio  in  this  play  allows,  I 
think,  the  more  inmiediate  context  and  the  collateral 
support  of  another  unsuspected  passage  to  decide  the 
doubt.  'Pacing'  might  in  transcription  be  easily  cor- 
rupted into  *  paffing,'  and  that,  again,  by  a  printer's  error, 
into  *  puffing/ 

p.  67  •  '*  Thou  art  thyself ^  though  not  a  Montagtte  "  : —  i.  e.,  as 
a  rose  is  a  rose,  —  has  all  its  characteristic  sweetness  and 
beauty,  —  though  it  be  not  called  a  rose.  Malone,  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Br.  John- 
son, (who  suggested,  **  Thou  art  thyself  then,  &c.)  took 
the  very  life  of  the  whole  speech  by  pointing,  **  Thou  art 
thyself  though,  not  a  Montague ! "  and  hitherto  every 
editor  since  his  day  has  made  himself  an  accessory  afifcei 
the  &ict. 

"  "Nor  arm,  nor  fece,  nor  any  other  pari"  : — So  the 

4to.  of  1597.  The  folio  and  the  later  4tos.  omit  *nor 
any  other  part,'  and  print,  *  O  be  some  other  name'  (from 
the  next  Une)  unintelligibly  in  its  place ;  while  the  4to. 
of  1597  omits  the  latter  exclamation  entirely.  The  true 
text  is  manifestly  to  be  formed  from  both  copies. 

p.  68.  "By  any  other  name" : — So  the  4to..of  1597.  The 
later  4tos.  and  the  folio,  injuriously,  "By  any  other 
word." 

"  Take  all  myself*' :  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  "  Take  all 
/  have." 


II 


ff  "  Of  that  tongue's  uttering  "  .-—-So  the  4to.  of  1599  and 
the  later  copies.  The  4to.  of  1597,  **0f  that  tongues 
vtteranee," 

"  "  Neither,  feir  maid  "  ;  —  The  4to.  of  1597  has,  "  Ney- 
ther  faire  saint"  which,  if  it  give  the  passage  as  it  was 
first  written,  was  well  changed  to  *  fair  maid '  in  the  copy 
from  which  the  later  4tos.  were  printed,  both  on  account 
of  the  occurrence  of  "  dear  saint "  a  few  lines  above,  and 
in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  adjective  *  fair.' 

" are  no  stop  to  me  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  "  are 

no  let"  &c. 

D.  69.      " my   'haniour  light "  :  —  The  folio  prints  thii 
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word  in  full,  **behamtmr."    In  the  next  line  but  one, 
**  have  more  cunning,"  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1697 
was  misprinted,  *' have  eoying**  in  fiie  later  editions. 

p.  70.      ** by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear'* :  —  So  the  4to. 

of  1597.  The  later  editions  have,  **  I  vow"  with  manifest 
error ;  and  the  folio  omits  *  blessed.' 

"    .     " thy  glorious  self"  :  —  Thus  the  4to.  of  1697. 

The  later  copies,  "thy  gracious  self,"  less  suitably  to 
JuUefs  mood,  and  to  the  remainder  of  her  speech,  in  my 
judgment,  and  in  that  of  a  most  intelligent  and  S3rmpa- 
thetic  reader  of  her  own  sex,  to  whom  I  referred  the 
question. 

•*If  my  heares  dear  love":  — The  4to.  of  1697  has 
«*my  true  hearts  love." 

'  **  Su>eet9  good  night " :  —  In  place  of  these  words,  the 

rest  of  this  speech,  and  the  next  six  speeches,  the  4to 
of  1697  has  only,  — 

••  I  heare  some  comming 
Deare  loue  adew,  sweet  Mountague  be  true, 
Stay  but  a  little  and  Il'e  come  againe." 

p.  71.  "To  cease  thy  suit " :  —  So  the  undated  4to.  All  other 
old  editions,  **  thy  strife"  with  manifest  error. 

p.  72.  "  To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  " ;  —  The  tercel  gentle  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  highest  bred  of  all  fiie  hawks. 
<*  There  is  a  fawkon  gentyll  and  a  tercell  gentyll.  And 
these  be  for  a  prynce."    Juliana  Bemers. 

<*  And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse,"  &c. :  —  The 
4to.  of  1697  has,  **  airie  voice"  using  a  word  which  occurs 
just  above.  A  part  of  the  revision  which  the  text  of  this 
tragedy  did  receive  seems  to  have  been  devoted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Richard  the  Third  and  other  plays,  to  the  removal 
of  repetitions. 

"  •«  My  dear "  :  —  So  the  undated  4to. ;  for  which  the 
**  Machine "  of  the  first  4to.  ia  plainly  a  misprint.  The 
later  4t08.  and  the  foUo  have,  "  My  neece" 

p.  78.  **  Good  night,  good  night :  parting  is  such  svfeet  sorrow" 
&c. :  —  The  text  of  later  4to8.  and  the  folio  presents  much 
confusion  in  the  few  lines  at  the  end  of  this  Scene.  It  is 
printed  thus  in  the  folio  :  — 

«<  ltd.     Good  night,  good  night. 
Rom,    Parting  is  such  sweete  sorrow, 

That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 

lul,    Sleepe  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  brest 
Rom,    Would  I  were  sleepe  and  peace  so  sweet  to  rest, 
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The  gray  ey'd  mome  smiles  on  the  frowning  iiightr 
Checkring  the  Eastcme  Clouds  with  streaks  of  light, 
And  darknesse  fieckeVd  [fiet^cted,  1599]  like  a  drunkard 

reeles, 
From  forth  dayes  pathtray,  made  hy  Titans  wheeles. 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  Frier  close  CeU, 
His  helpe  to  craue,  and  my  deare  hap  to  tell." 

Here  we  have  indeed  **  a  tangled  chain ;  nothing  im- 
paired, but  all  disordered."  But  the  confusion  could 
easily  have  been  rectified  by  conjecture,  even  had  not 
the  4to.  of  1697  famished  the  proper  arrangement.  There 
are  slight  textual  variations  between  the  editions,  which 
are  indicated  above  by  italic  letter ;  and,  as  the  text  of 
the  later  editions  seems  in  all  respects  the  least  to  be 
relied  on,  that  of  the  earliest  has  been  adopted  entirely. 


Scene  HI. 

74.  "  But  where  unbruised  youth  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  most  plausibly,  **  unbusied  youth."  But  the 
4to.  of  1597,  as  well  as  all  the  other  old  copies,  has, 
**  vnbrused ;  **  and  the  epithet  has  such  pertinence  in  the 
mouth  of  an  old  man,  and  one  who  had  skill  and  practice 
in  leechcraft,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  disturbed. 

76,  " and  homely  in  thy  drift "  :  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints, **  rest  homely,"  &c. 

** and  holy  physic  lies  " ;  —  The  apparent  want  of 

agreement  here  between  the  verb  and  the  nominative  is 
the  result  neither  of  ignorance  nor  oversight.  See  the 
Note  on  •*  On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies,"  Cymbeline^ 
Act  n.  Sc.  3. 


"  Thy  old  groans  ring  " ;  —  So  the  first  4to. ;  the  later 
editions,  ••  ringing.** 

75.     " she  whom  I  love  now  " :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597 

the  later  editions,  **  her  I  love  now.' 

Scene  IV. 


*• 


p.  77.      " how  he  dares,  being  dared  "  ;  —  The  4to.  of  1697 

**if  heebee  challenged.'* 

"         •♦  —  t?ie  very  pin  of  his  heart,"  &c. :  —  See  the  Note 
on  "by  cleaving  the  pin,"  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV 
Sc  1,  p.  460. 

•         "  More  than  prince  of  cats  " ;  —  •  Tybert '  was  a  name 
foot  a  **  representative  "  cat,  as  *  Reynard '  for  a  **  repra* 
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sentative  *'  fox ;  and  the  cat  in  the  old  allegory,  Reynard 
the  Fox,  is  called  Tyhert. 

p.  77.      •• a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house" :  —  Mr. 

Dyce  remarks  {BMumont  and  Fletcher ,  Vol.  YII.  p.  16) 
that  **  this  expression  answers  to  the  French  *  gentiGiomme 
de  viHe,*  -which  Cotgrave  renders,  *  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
head,  an  upstart  gentleman.'  ** 

''         *« the  immortal  pasaadOf   the  punto  reverso,  the 

hat  —  "  ;  —  The  first  and  second  of  these  Italian  words 
are  names  of  thrusts  in  fencing :  the  third,  an  exclama- 
tion used  by  swordsmen  when  they  touched  each  other, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  habet  (=s  he  has  it)  at  the  glad- 
iatorial shows. 

"         " affecting  fantaaticoes  "  ;  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697 : 

the  later  editions,  **  affecting  phantaeies.** 

"         " these  pardonnez-mois  "  :  —  All  the  old  copies, 

except  the  undated  4to.,  have,  "pardon'  [or  pardons^] 
mees;"  that  copy,  "  pardona-mees,**  At  the  end  of  the 
speech,  also,  all  the  old  copies  have,  **  hones^*  for  bans. 

p.  78.      " to  your  French  slop** : —  See  the  Note  on  " all 

slops,"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,  p.  329. 

"  **  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  ** :  —  In  illustration,  Keed  aptly 
quoted,  "And  therefore  he  went  and  got  him  certain 
slips,  which  are  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  brasse, 
and  covered  over  with  silver,  which  the  common  people 
call  slips."  Robert  Greene's  Thieves  Falling  Out,  True 
Men  come  by  their  Goods, 

"  **  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it "  :  —  i.  e.,  in  kind ;  your 
reply  was  of  a  piece  with  my  speech. 

"  " Sure  wit** :  —  The  4to.  of  1697,  "  WeU  said.** 

"  «•  O,  single-soFd  jest "  :  —  Cotgrave  best  explains  ito- 
me(fs  jeer.  He  definei^  (in  v.  Monsieur,')  **  Monsieur  de 
trois  au  boisseau^  et  de  trois  i  un  espde :  a  threadbare, 
single  soled,  course-spunne  gentleman." 

"  ••  Switch  and  spurs,"  &c. :  —  All  the  old  editions  print, 
**  Sufits  and  spurs,  aunts  and  spurs." 

"  " the  wild-goose  chase  " ;  —  We  all  use  this  expres- 

sion frequently ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  with  such  an  appre- 
hension of  its  real  meaning  as  to  make  Holt  White's 
explanation  of  it  superfluous,  in  America  at  least.  "One 
kind  of  horse-race  which  resembled  the  flijjht  of  wild 
geese  was  formerly  known  by  this  name.  Two  horses 
were  started  together ;  and  whichever  rider  could  get 
the  lead,  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  him,  over  what- 
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ever  ground  the  foremost  Jockey  chose  to  go.  That  horse 
which  could  distance  the  other  won  the  race.*" 

p.  79.      ♦* a  very  bitter'sweeting  " :  —  A  kind  of  apple  much 

used  for  sauce  was  (and  perhaps  is)  called  bitter-sweet- 
ing.  The  passage  illustrates  the  antiquity  of  that  dish 
so  much  esteemed  of  all  boys  and  many  men  —  goose 
and  apple-sauce. 

"  " a  wit  of  eheverel  '* :  —  i.  e.,  of  kid  skin. 

"  «M  sail,  a  sail!  "  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  which  is  usually 
followed  here,  assigns  this  exclamation  to  Mercutio,  and 
gives  the  passage  with  material  variations  in  the  text  of 
Uie  speeches,  as  follows :  — 

'*  Rom,    Heers  goodly  geere. 

Enter  Nurse  and  her  man, 

Mer,    A  saile,  a  saile,  a  saile. 
Ben.    Two,  two,  a  shirt  and  a  smocke. 
Nur,     Peter,  pree  thee  giue  me  my  fan. 
Mer.    Pree  thee  doo  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face . 
for  her  fiEinne  is  the  fairer  of  the  two." 

The  text  of  the  complete  copy  is  foUoM'ed  m  this  edition, 
not  chiefly  in  deference  to  its  authority,  but  because  it 
seems  manifest  either  that  the  other  is  an  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  it,  or  that  the  dialogue  was  here  expanded  and 
enlivened  on  the  revision  of  the  tragedy.  Especially  does 
the  surreptitious  4to.  appear  to  err  (yet  since  Malone's 
time  —  1790  —  it  has  hitherto  been  universally  followed) 
in  assigning  that  most  Mercutian  exclamation,  **Two, 
two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock ! "  to  the  taciturn,  correct,  and 
commonplace  BenooUo.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that 
in  this  Scene,  both  before  and  after  the  entrance  cf  the 
Nurse,  Romeo  is  in  a  very  lively  mood,  and  rivals  Afer- 
cutio  in  the  brisk  encounter  of  empty  words ;  but  Ben- 
voUo  is  not  moved  from  hiskusual  quiet  and  decorum. 

p.  80.      *« that  God  hath  made  for  himself  to  mar  "  :  — 

In  the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  'for*  is 
omitted,  plainly  by  mere  accident.  This  phrase  was  in 
common  use  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

•«  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper  "  :  —  •*  Indite  "  ia 
not  improbably  in  ridicule  of  the  Nurse* s  "  confidence ; " 
for  Benvolio  can  be  slyly  ironical ;  but  it  is  possibly  a 
mere  misprint  of  the  4to.  of  1599.  The  4to.  of  1597  has, 
•  invite,'  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1632  ;  but  that  4to.  has,  *•  con/5?rence." 

*«  An  old  hare  ho€tr,"  &c. :  —  In  the  4to  of  1597,  before 
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tLis  scng,  there  is  the  directioii,  **  He  toalkes  by  them  a$ul 
sings  " 

p.  81.      ** lady,    lady,   lady'*:  —  The  burden  of  a  song 

much  in  Togue  in  Shakespeare's  day.  See  the  matchless 
scene  of  drunken  merriment  in  Twelfih  Night,  Act  IL 
8c.  3. 

'         " what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full 

of  his  ropery  "  :  —  As  to  the  use  of  *  merchant '  in  this 
derogatory  sense,  see  the  Notes  on  1  Henry  VL,  Act  11. 
Sc.  3,  p.  266.  *  Ropery/  •  rope-ripe,'  and  ♦  rope  tricks  * 
were  all  used  with  humorous  reference  to  acts  deemed 
worthy  of  hempen  expiation ;  and  these,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  included  almost  every  violation  of  public  order  or 
the  laws  of  property. 

'         **  An  *a  speak  any  thing  against  me  "  :  —  The  4to.  of 
1597,  **If  he  stand  any  thing,"  '&c. 

•         " his  ^Tt-giUs  ...  his  «A»tn«-ma«e»  "  ;  —  « Gill  * 

was  used  for  •  girl,'  « wench.'  So  in  Middleton's  Family 
of  Love,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Song :  — 

«•  Now,  if  I  list,  will  I  love  no  more, 
Nor  longer  wait  upon  a  gill, 
Since  every  place  now  yields  a  wench. 
If  one  will  not,  another  will." 

As  to  the  epithet  *  skains-mates,'  which  the  Nurse  applies  to 
the  female  companions  of  MercuHo,  if  it  be  not  a  misprint 
it  may  mean  scape-grace,  or  ne'er  do  well,  or  abandoned 
person;  for  a  Kentish  man  told  Mr.  Staunton  that  the 
term  was  formerly  in  common  use  in  Kent  with  that 
signification. 

•  "  — ^  and  very  weak  dealing  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has,  **  and  very  mcked  dealing,"  which,  perhaps, 
is  what  the  Nurse  means  to  say. 

p  82.  ^  <•  Bid  her  devise  some  means,"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1597 
gives  the  remainder  of  this  Scene  in  the  following  much- 
curtailed  form :  — 

«•  Rom.    Bid  her  get  leave  to-morrow  morning 
To  come  to  shrift  to  frier  Laurence  cell : 
And  stay  thou  Nurse  behind  the  Abbey  wall. 
My  man  shall  come  to  thee,  and  bring  along 
The  cordes,  made  like  a  tackled  staire. 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  ioy 
Must  be  my  conduct  in  the  secret  night. 
Hold,  take  that  for  thy  paines. 

Nur,    No,  not  a  penie  truly. 

Riom.    I  say  you  shall  not  chuse* 
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Nur,    Well,  to  morrow  morning  she  shall  not  fiule. 
Rom,    Farewell,  be  trustie  and  lie  quite  thy  paine. 

[Exit. 
Nur,     Peter,  take  my  fanne,  and  goe  before. 

[Ex.  omnea,** 

{».  82.  *♦  Warrant  thee  "  :  —  Thus  the  4tos.  and  the  first  folio. 
One  of  the  modernizations  of  the  second  folio  was  the 
addition  of  the  pronoun,  **  /  warrant,"  &c.,  in  which  it 
has  been  universally  followed  hitherto.  The  elision  was 
common  in  Shakespeare's  day  and  long  after,  and  has 
been  before  remarked  upon  in  these  Notes. 

p.  83.      ♦• R  is  for  theet  no,  I  know,"  &c. :  —  The  old 

copies  have,  "K  is  for  the  no,  I  know,"  &c.  Tyrwhitt 
suggested,  **R  is  for  the  dog.  No,  I  know,"  &c.,  which 
has  been  generally  adopted ;  but  Mr.  Collier  more  rea- 
sonably supposes  that  *  the '  was  printed  for  *  thee/  which 
often  happened. 

*• and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of 

you  and  rosemary  "  ;  —  "  There's  rosemary,"  says  Ophelia; 
•♦  that's  for  remembrance." 

"  Before^  and  apace  "  ;  —  So  the  4to.  of  1699  and  sub- 
sequent old  copies.  The  4to.  of  1597,  •*  Peter,  take  my 
famie,  and  goe  before." 

Scene  V. 

**  Which  ten  times  faster^'*  &c. :  —  Instead  of  this  line 
and  the  rest  of  the  speech,  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 

**  And  runne  more  swift,  than  hastie  powder  fierd. 
Doth  hurrie  from  the  fearfuU  Cannons  mouth. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Ob  now  she  comes.    Tell  me  gentle  nurse. 
What  sayes  my  Loue  ? " 

The  omissions  throughout  this  Scene  in  the  text  of  the 
first  4to.,  or  the  additions  made  to  it  before  the  publica- 
tion of  that  of  1699,  or  both,  make  a  difference  of  more 
than  one  half  between  the  two  texts.  To  point  them  all 
out  would  be  very  inconvenient  and  quite  useless. 

**  But  old  folks,  marry t  fare  as  they  were  dead  "  :  — 
i.  e.,  move,  go,  as  they  were  dead.  The  old  copies  have, 
"but  old  folkes  manyfaitie  as  they  were  dead."  Hitherto 
**faine  "  has  been  accepted  as  a  spelling  of  '  feign,*  though 
with  a  universally-expressed  opinion  that  the  passage  was 
corrupt.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  *♦  many  faine**  is  a  m^s* 
print  of  **  marry,  fare  "  / 


/' 
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p.  86.  **  They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news  ** :  —  Hanmex 
plausibly  read,  "  straighttmxy  at  mtf  news,"  which  reading 
was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  But  the 
old  text  has  an  appropriate  meaning,  and  must  stand. 

Scene  VI. 

See  the  Introduction  to  this  play  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  Scene. 

p.  86.     *« the  gossamer  "  ;  —  The  old  copies  have,  "  the 

gossamoursJ* 

p«  87.     ** else  is  his  thanks  too  much  "  :  —  So  the  4tos. : 

the  folio  misprints,  **  else  »n/'  &c. 

«•  I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth  "  :  —  The 
4tos.  have,  *•  I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth : ' 
the  folio,  **  I  cannot  sum  up  some  of  half"  &c.     Steeyena 
gave  what  is  manifestly  the  true  reading. 


ACT  THIRD.         • 

Scene  I. 

p.  88.     **  Nay^  an  there  were  two  such  ** :  —  In  the  4to.  of  1597 
this  passage  is  given  thus :  — 

**  Mer.  Nay,  and  there  were  two  such,  wee  should 
haue  none  shortly.  Didst  not  thou  fall  out  with  a  man 
for  cracking  of  nuts,  hauing  no  other  reason,  but  because 
thou  hadst  hasill  eyes  ?  what  eye  but  such  an  eye  would 
have  pickt  out  such  a  quarrell  ?  With  another  for  cough- 
ing, because  hee  wakd  thy  dogge  that  lay  a  sleepe  in  the 
Sunne  ?  With  a  taylor  for  wearing  his  new  dublet  before 
Easter :  and  with  another  for  tying  his  new  shoes  with 
olde  ribands.  And  yet  thou  wilt  forbid  me  of  quar- 
relling." 

p.  89.      **  *Zoundst  consort ! "  —  So  the  4tos. :  the  folio,  "  Come 
Consort,"  in  deference,  doubtless,  to  the  statute  3  Jac.  I. 

//  M  Or  reason  coldly,"  &c. :  —  Capell,  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632,  and  Mr.  Dyce  plausibly  read,  **  And  reason 
coldly,"  &c.  But  Benvolio  presents  a  triple  alternative : 
either  to  withdraw  to  a  private  place,  or  to  discuss  the 
matter  quietly  where  they  were,  or  else  to  part  company ; 
and  it  is  supremely  in  character  that  on  such  an  occasion 
he  should  perceive  and  suggest  all  these  methods  of 
avoiding  public  scandal. 

p.  9C.      "  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  hispileher  " ! 
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—  The  4to.  of  1597  here  Aimishes  a  gloss  by  reading, 
«*  out  of  his  acahard**  No  other  instance  of  •  pilcher  *  is 
known ;  but  the  phrase  <  leather  pilche/  for  leathers 
coat,  frock,  or  case,  occurs  in  several  books  of  Shake- 
speare's day. 

p.  90.  ««A  plague  o'  both  the  houses":  —  Possibly  y'  was 
mistaken  for  y«,  and  we  should  read,  as  afterward,  **  yom 
houses." 

'*  JVb,  *Hs  not  8o  deep  as  a  tcell "  :  —  In  the  4to.  of  1697 
this  speech  is  much  shorter  than  it  appears  in  the  text, 
which  is  that  of  the  later  editions ;  but  its  substance, 
with  a  slight  addition,  goes  to  swell  the  next  and  final 
speech  of  MerciUio,  The  following  passage,  however,  in 
the  4to.  of  1697  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  text  of  the 
subsequent  edition.  It  is  not  improbably  an  interpola- 
tion, and  is  certainly  very  corrupt.  —  "A  poxe  of  your 
houses  I  shall  be  fairely  mounted  vpon  foure-mens  shoul- 
ders :  For  your  house  of  the  Mountegues  and  Capolets : 
and  then  some  peasantly  rogue,  some  Sexton,  some  base 
slave  shall  write  my  Epitaph,  that  T)/balt  came  and  broke 
the  Prince's  Lawes,  and  Mereutio  was  slaine  for  the  first 
and  second  cause.  Wher's  the  Surgeon  ? "  The  epitaph 
IS  plainly  meant  for  a  rhyming  couplet. 

p.  91.  ««—  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds":  —  In  Shakespeare's 
time  *  aspire'  and  'arrive*  were  used  without  a  prepo- 
sition, as  we  now  use  *  attain.' 

**  Alive!  in  triumph"  :—^o  the  4to.  of  1697.  The 
other  old  copies,  with  evident  corruption,  **  he  gone  in 
triumph."  The  following  are  the  last  three  lines  of  this 
speech  as  it  appears  in  the  first  4to. ;  and  I  cannot  see 
much  improvement  in  the  text  of  the  later  editions. 

«« Is  but  a  little  way  aboue  the  cloudes. 
And  staies  for  thine  to  beare  him  company. 
Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  shall  follow  him." 

p.  93.  ••  O  Prince,  O  husband/" — The  4to.  of  1699  and  sub- 
sequent editions  have,  "  O  Prince,  O  cozin,  husband ;  " 
the  word  *  cousin'  having  been  caught,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  line  above. 

**  How  nice  the  quarrel  was  " :  —  The  rest  of  this  speech 
Appears  thus  in  the  4to.  of  1697.     See  the  Introduction. 

"  But  Tibalt  still  persisting  in  his  wrong. 
The  stout  Mereutio  drewe  to  caln.*  the  storme, 
Which  Romeo  seeing  cal'd  stay  Gentlemen, 
And  on  me  cry'd,  who  drew  to  part  their  strifis, 
And  with  his  agiU  arme  young  Komeo, 
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As  fast  as  tung  cryde  peace,  sought  peace  to  make. 
While  they  were  enterchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Under  yong  Romeos  laboring  arme  to  part, 
The  furious  Tybalt  cast  an  envious  thrust. 
That  rid  the  life  of  stout  Mercutio. 
With  that  he  fled,  but  presently  retom'd, 
And  with  his  rapier  braved  Romeo  : 
That  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 
And  ere  I  could  draw  forth  my  rapyer 
To  part  their  furie,  downe  did  Tybalt  &1L, 
And  this  way  Komeo  fled." 

p.  93.  "  His  affUe  arm  "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597,  as  will  be 
seen  above.  That  of  1599  misprinted,  **  aged  arm,*'  which 
was  copied  into  the  subsequent  4tos.  and  the  folio. 

p.  94.  "  —  your  heUt^s  proceeding  "  :  —  The  later  4to8.  and 
the  folio  misprint,  **  your  hearfa  proceeding." 

"  «•  Mercy  hui  murthers  "  :  —  So  the  4tos.  The  folio  has 
the  common  misprint  of  *  not  *  for  *  but."  —  The  4to.  of 
1597  gives  the  last  two  lines  as  follows,  omitting  the  two 
which  precede  them  in  subsequent  editions  :  — 

**  Pittie  shall  dvrell  and  goueme  with  us  still : 
Merde  to  all  but  mur£'ers,  pardoning  none  that  kilL" 

soENB  n. 

"  Towards  Phoebus'  lodging : "  —  The  4to.  of  1597  has. 
more  ambitiously,  but  less  appropriately,  **  Phoebus'  man-' 
Mon."  Only  the  first  four  lines  of  this  speech  appear  in 
that  edition,  and  with  noteworthy  variations  ;  thus :  - 

**  Gallop  apace  you  fierie  footed  steedes 
To  Phoebus'  manaum,  such  a  Waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  quickly  bring  you  thether. 
And  send  in  cloudie  night  immediately." 

''  «« That  runaway' t  eyes  may  wink  "  :  —  So  all  the  old 
copies,  from  the  4to.  of  1599,  in  which  the  line  flrst 
appeared.  That  4to.  prints,  **  That  runnatvayea"  &c. ; 
the  folio,  "That  rtm-afray«9,"  &c.  I  leave  the  old  text 
of  this  perplexing  and  much-disputed  passage  undis- 
turbed, because  no  one  of  the  many  emendations  that 
have  been  proposed  of  it  ever  elicited  my  spontaneous 
recognition,  and  the  best  of  them  have  equally  failed  to 
satiefjr  my  deliberate  judgment.  Tht'  efforts  to  explain 
the  passage  as  it  stands  are,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
'hardly  less  unsatisfactory.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  although  the  obscure  phrase,  *  runaway's  eyes,'  has 
been  discussed  for  a  hundred  years,  and  more,  many 
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explanations  of  it  given,  and  many  substitntes  for  it 
proposed,  the  true  view  of  the  passage  was  taken  by  the 
first  editor  who  examined  it  —  Warburton.  He  remarked, 
(in  not  very  clear  or  correct  English,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  passing,)  "  Juliet  here  would  have  Night's  darkness 
obscure  the  great  eye  of  the  day,  the  Sun ;  whom  consid- 
ering in  a  poetical  light  as  Phoebus,  drawn  in  his  carr 
with  fiery  footed  steeds,  and  posting  thro'  the  heavens, 
she  very  properly  calls  him,  with  regard  to  the  swiftness 
of  his  course,  the  Runaway."  To  Heath's  much-approved 
censure  of  this  explanation,  that  **  the  sun  had  been 
already  sufiiciently  invoked,  and  is  necessarily  absent  as 
soon  as  night  takes  place,"  the  conclusive  reply  is,  that 
the  previous  address  to  the  horses  of  the  sun  would  nat> 
urally  suggest  an  allusion  to  the  s^n  himself  in  this  invo- 
cation, which  is  to  Night ;  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
sun  is  necessarily  absent  as  soon  as  night  begins  is  the 
very  reason  why  Juliet^  if  she  desired  his  absence,  actual 
or  potential,  should  invoke  night's  presence. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  than  those  suggested  by 
Warburton  for  believing  that  Phcebus  is  the  runaway 
meant  by  Juliet,  For  this  closing  of  the  eyes  of  watchful, 
babbling  day  —  typified  by  the  god  of  day  —  would  com- 
pletely satisfy  JuHefa  earnest  wish  that  Romeo  might  come 
to  her  **untalked  of  and  unseen."  She  begs  Night  to 
spread  her  curtains  that  sleep  may  fall  upon  the  eyes  of 
day  —  a  fancy  not  uncommon  with  the  poets.  See,  for 
instance,  this  passage  from  Drayton's  Baron* a  Warrea:  — 

**  The  sullen  night  hath  her  black  Curtaines  spred, 
Lowring  the  day  hath  tarried  up  so  long. 
Whose  faire  eye  closing  softly  steales  to  bed 
When  all  the  heauens  with  duskie  clouds  are  hung." 

Book  in.  St.  17,  ed.  1610,  p.  54. 

Which  lines  the  poet  subsequently  thus  altered  :  — 

*•  The  sullen  Night  had  her  blacke  Curtaine  spred, 
Lowring  that  Day  had  tarried  up  so  long. 
And  that  the  Morrow  might  lie  long  a  Bed 
She  all  the  Heav'n  with  duskie  clouds  had  hung." 

Ed.  foL  1619,  p.  34. 

That  *wink'  was  commonly  used,  when  Shakespeare 
wrote,  (as,  indeed,  it  is  even  now,)  to  mean  sleep,  is  so 
well  known  as  to  make  citations  in  support  of  that  use 
of  it  seem  quite  superfluous.  But  here  are  two  passagei 
in  point. 

"  When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see ; 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected, 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee." 

Shakespeare's  Sonnet,  XLHL* 
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**  But  this  I  am  sure,  that  Euphues  conclusion  was 
this,  betweene  waking  and  winking,  &c.  .  .  .  And 
thus  they  with  long  talking  waxed  weary,  where  I  leave 
them,  not  willing  to  talke  any  longer,  but  to  sleepe  their 
fils  till  morning/' 

Euphues  and  his  Engktnd,  Slg.  V,  ed.  1597. 

Tliere  is,  however,  yet  another  reason,  equally  cogent 
with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  a  very  different  nature, 
for  believing  that  Phoebus  is  the  runaway  upon  whose 
eyes  Juliet  wishes  the  blindness  of  silence-bringing  sleep 
to  fall ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  traces  left  of  the  aug- 
mentation and  correction  of  the  play  before  the  printing 
of  the  second  edition.  For  in  the  first  edition  this  invo- 
cation to  Night  does  not  appear ;  only  the  brief  address 
to  Phcebuu'  steeds*  with  the  allusion  to  cloudy  Night 
in  the  last  line.  (See  the  preceding  Note.)  Now,  in  that 
version  Juliet  calls  upon  the  horses  of  the  sun  to  hasten 
to  "Phoebus'  mansion;**  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
invocation  to  Night,  and  the  promptly-uttered  wish  that 
the  eyes  of  Day  should  close  in  sleep  upon  the  spreading 
of  her  curtains,  we  find  *•  Phoebus  mansion  "  changed  to 
"  Phoebus  lodging  **  —  a  variation  so  delicate,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  fancy  to  the  new  so  felicitous,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  leading  thought  so  subtle  and  yet  so  clear 
in  purpose,  that  to  believe  it  accidental  woidd  derogate 
too  much  from  Shakespeare's  skill,  and  tax  too  far  the 
stretch  of  our  credulity.  And  that  the  invocation  to 
Night  was  not  accidentally  omitted  from  the  4to.  of  1597, 
but  was  an  addition  to  the  first  version  of  the  tragedy, 
seems  very  clear;  because  both  in  Brooke's  poem  and 
Paynter's  prose  tale,  which  Shakespeare  so  closely  fol- 
lowed, there  are  the  following  allusions  to  that  lover's 
desire  for  the  quick  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  spreading 
of  night's  shadow,  which  the  four  lines  of  Juliet* s  speech 
found  in  the  4to.  of  1597  so  fully  express :  — 

•*  So  that  I  deeme,  if  they  might  have  (as  of  AJcume  we 

heare) 
The  sun  bond  to  theyr  will,  if  they  the  heavens  might 

gyde, 
Black  shade  of  night  and  doubled  dark  should  straight 
all  over  hyde," 

Romeus  and  Juliet^  ed.  Collier,  p.  29. 

"  —  for  every  minute  of  an  houre  seemed  to  them  a 
thousande  yeares,  so  that  if  they  had  power  to  commaund 
the  heauens  (as  losua  did  the  sunne)  the  earth  had  incon 
bene  shadowed  wyth  darkest  cloudes." 

PcUaee  of  Pleasure^  ed.  Hazlewood, 
Vol.  II.  p.  360. 
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And  again  in  the  morning,  — 

•*  The  hastiness  of  Phoebus'  steeds  in  great  despyte  they 
blame.*'  Romeus  ^T  Juliet,  ea.  Collier,  p.  31. 

But  in  neither  poem  nor  tale  is  there  germ  of  the  impas- 
sioned  invocation  to  Night  which  first  appeared  in  the 
♦*  augmented  "  4to.  of  1699. 

Nevertheless,  the  designation  of  Phoebus,  or  any  other 
god  or  person,  as  runaway,  absolutely,  and  without  any 
defining  article,  is  so  abrupt  and  strange  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  another 
meaning  for  the  passage.  The  most  plausible  of  the 
many  suggestions  which  have  been  made  are  —  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Halpin's,  that  the  runaway  whose  eyes  Juliet  hopes 
may  wink  is  Cupid ;  Mr.  Robert  Messinger's,  of  New 
York,  (in  a  letter  to  me,)  that  •  runaways '  means  "  those 
who  run  in  the  way,  runagates,  vagabonds ; "  and  Mr. 
Douce' s,  that  the  runaway  is  Juliet  herself.  The  chief  sup- 
port of  the  first  of  these  explanations  is,  that  in  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare's  time  *  runaway  *  was  a  name  very  com- 
monly given  to  Cupid,  whose  preference  for  night  was 
also  often  alluded  to  ;  the  second  might  perhaps  be  wor- 
thier of  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the  facts  that  at  the 
period  when  this  tragedy  was  written  *  runaway '  appears 
to  have  been  used  only  to  mean  one  who  ran  away,  and 
that  'runagate,'  which  had  the  same  meaning  then  that 
it  has  now,  would  have  suited  the  verse  quite  as  well  as 

*  runaway ; '  while  the  last,  although  it  suggests  the  view 
which  Juliet  would  be  likely  to  take  of  her  position 
towards  her  parents,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
passionful  longing  which  this  soliloquy  expresses  with 
such  a  singular  union  of  directness  and  modesty,  and 
which  is  its  informing  motive.     For,  as  we  have  seen, 

*  wink '  in  this  passage  means  (and  in  fact,  as  the  winking 
was  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  spreading  of  night's 
close  curtains,  it  can  only  mean)  sleep  ;  and  that  Juliet 
should  desire  either  Romeo  or  herself  to  be  asleep  at  the 
time  when  she  ^wishes  that  runaway's  eyes  may  uink,  is  a 
supposition  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Of  the  very  numerous  readings  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  passage,  the  following  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  Heath's,  "  that  Rumour's  eyes,"  &c.  ;  Jackson's, 
(chiefiy  because  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr. 
Collier,)  **  that  unaioares  eyes,"  &c. ;  Mr.  Singer's,  »•  that 
rumourers'  eyes,"  &c. ;  Mr,  Dyce's,  (he  having  adopted  it, 
and  quoted  in  its  support  the  passage  from  Drayton, 
above,)  ♦*  that  rude  day's  eyes,"  &c. ;  and  that  of  an 
anonymous  correspondent  of  mine,  **  that  runatoat/  [1.  e., 
wandering]  eyes,"  &c. 
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p.  95.  *•  Hood  my  unmann'd  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks  ** :  — 
Falcons  were  hooded,  both  that  they  might  not  see  the 
game  before  the  proper  time,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
startled.  An  unmann'd  hawk,  according  to  Steevens,  is 
one  that  has  not  been  brought  to  endure  company. 
Bating  is  fluttering. 

«♦ groum  bold  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have,   "  grow 

bold  "  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice. 

** on  a  raven's  back  "  :  —  The  old  copies  have, 

down  to  the  folio  of  1632,  **upon  a  raven's  back,"  *upon' 
having  been  caught,  it  would  seem,  from  the  line  above. 
The  imdated  4to.  has,  **  Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's 
back." 

"         " when  he  shall  die  "  :  —  So  the  undated  4to. 

The  other  old  copies,  "  when  I  shall  die." 

"  «•  Enter  Nurse  with  cords  " ;  —  The  first  4to.  has,  •«  Enter 

Nurse  toringing  her  hands^  with  the  ladder  of  cordes  in  her 
lapr 

p.  96.      •*  Can  Heaven  be  so  envious  f  "  —  i.  e.,  so  malicious. 

"  "  And  that  bare  vowel  /"  ;  —  It  must  be  remembered 
(See  the  Notes  on  «'I,  ay,  I  myself,"  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  II.  Sc,  2,  and  **  so  say  I  and  ay  the  fool," 
Love*s  Labour's  Lost,  Act  IV.  Sc.  3)  that  in  Shakespeare's 
time  and  after,  the  affirmative  particle  *  ay '  was  spelled 
with  the  simple  vowel  /,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
retain  twice  in  this  passage. 

//  •«  God  save  the  mark  !  "  —  Of  this  exclamation,  so  com- 

mon in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  origin  and  the  meaning 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  may  not  this  passage  aid 
the  search?  For  in  the  4to.  of  1697  it  stands,  ••Ood 
save  the  sample  !  "  May  we  conclude  from  this  that  in 
the  other  phrase  *  mark '  means  such  a  mark  as  is  made 
with  a  needle  upon  a  sampler  ? 

"         «« 1  swotmded  at  the  sight " :  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597  : 

subsequent  old  editions,  **I  sounded"  &c.  Mr.  Dyce 
reads,  "I  swooned"  &c.  But,  proper  as  this  may  be 
under  other  circumstances,  is  there  not  something  gainod 
by  leaving  the  vulgar  form  of  the  word  in  the  Nurse'? 
mouth? 

"  ••  My  dearest  cousin  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1597,  "  My  dear- 
lovd  cousin." 

p.  97.  **It  did,  it  did"  :^ The  folio,  with  manifest  error, 
assigns  this  line  to  Juliet,  and  the  next  to  the  Nurse.  The 
4to.  of  1597  is  correct.  It  has,  however,  «  O  serpent's 
haU." 
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P.  97.  **  A  damned  saint  '* :  —  All  old  editions  in  which  this 
passage  occurs,  but  the  undated  4to.,  have,  "A  dimfne 
[or  dimne]  saint."  For  this  speech  in  the  4to.  of  1697 
there  are  merely  these  four  lines :  — 

»» O  serpent's  hate  hid  with  a  flo wring  fece 
O  painted  sepulcher,  including  filth. 
Was  neuer  booke  containing  so  foule  matter 
So  fairly  bound.    Ah  what  ment  Romeo  ? " 

And  for  JuUe^a  next  speech  we  have  but  the  following 
lines :  — 

**  A  blister  on  that  tung,  he  was  not  borne  to  shame : 
Upon  his  face  shame  is  ashamde  to  sit. 
But  wherefore  villaine  didst  thou  kill  my  Cousen  ? 
That  villaine  Cousen  would  have  kild  my  husband. 
All  this  is  comfort.     But  there  yet  remaines 
Worse  than  his  death,  which  feine  I  would  forget : 
But  ah,  it  presseth  to  my  memorie, 
Romeo  is  banished.    Ah  that  word  banished 
Is  worse  than  death.     Romeo  is  banished. 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Juliet, 
All  killd,  all  slaine,  all  dead,  all  banished. 
Where  are  my  Father  and  my  Mother  nurse  ? " 

and  for  her  next  the  following :  -« 

**  I,  I,  when  theirs  are  spent 
Mine  shall  be  shed  for  Romeo's  banishment." 


Scene  III. 

p.  100.     ♦* calling  death  —  banishment "  :  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1597  :  that  of  1599,  which  is  followed  by  later  editions, 
has,  **  calling  death  banished"  the  last  word  having  been 
caught  from  the  previous  line. 


// 


**  And  steal  immortal  blessing,"  &c. :  —  This  passage  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  4to.  of  1597  :  — 

**  And  steale  immortall  kisses  from  her  lips 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  banished. 
Flies  may  doo  this,  but  I  from  this  must  flye. 
O  Father  hadst  thou  no  strong  poyson  mixt,"  &c. 

In  the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  it  standi 
thus:  — 

*•  And  steale  immortall  blessing  from  her  lips. 
Who  euen  in  pure  and  vestall  modestie 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  owne  kisses  sin. 
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(2)  Tliifi  may  flyes  do  when  I  from  this  must  file, 
^4)  And  sayest  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
^1)    But  Borneo  may  not,  he  is  banished 

Flies  may  doe  this  btU  I  from  this  must  flie : 

(3)  They  are  freemen  but  I  am  banished. 
Hadst  thou  no  poyson,"  &c. 

The  passage  was  manifestly  revised  and  altered ;  and  that 
on  the  revision  the  old  line,  "Flies  may  do  this,"  &c.,  (for 
which  "  This  may  flies  do,"  &c.,  was  substituted,)  was 
accidentally  retained,  and  that  consequently  the  new 
lines,  **  But  Komeo  may  not,"  &c.,  and  **  They  are  free- 
men," &c.,  were  added  in  the  wrong  places,  seems  so 
clear  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  regulate  the  text  ac- 
cordingly.   The  figures  indicate  the  transpositions. 

p.  101      •• hear  me  a  little  speak  "  ;  —  So  the  4tos.  of  1596 

and  1609  and  the  undated  4to.  The  4to.  of  1597  has, 
**  hear  me  hut  speak  a  tooisd;  "  and  that  reading  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  although  the  change  in  the  perfected 
copy  seems  plainly  to  have  been  made  to  avoid  the 
unpleasant  recurrence  of  *M'ord,'  imemphasized,  three 
times  in  four  lines,  twice  at  the  end  of  Unes  spoken  by 
the  same  character. 

"  "  Arise;  one  knocks  "  ;  —  From  this  line  to  •«  O,  he  is 
even  in  my  mistress'  case  "  the  4to.  of  1597  has  but  the 
following  brief  speeches  :  — 

**  FV.    I  heare  one  knocke,  arise  and  get  thee  gone. 

Nur,    Hoe  Fryer. 

FY.     Oods  will  what  wilfulness  is  this  ? 

She  knoekes  againe, 

Nur,    Hoe  Fryer  open  the  doore. 

/v.    By  and  by  I  come.    Who  is  there  ? 

Nur.    One  from  lady  Juliet. 

fV.    Then  come  neare. 

Nur,    Oh  holy  Fryer,  tell  me  oh  holy  Fryer, 
Where  is  my  Ladies  Lord  ?    Wher's  Romeo  ? 

JV.    There  on  the  ground,  with  his  owne  teares  made 
dninke. 

Nur,    O  he  is  euen,"  &c. 

p.  102.     »• O,  woeful  sympathy^**  &c. :  —  This  speech  of  the 

F)riar  is  printed  in  all  the  old  copies  as  part  of  the  Nurse^a, 
Farmer  suggested  that  it  was  intexjectional  on  the  part 
of  the  IHar,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was 
right. 

p.  103.     •» to  our  eancelTd  love  "  :  —  So  all  the  4tos.     Hm 

folio  repeats,  **  etmceoTd,** 

TOXi.  X.  I. 
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p.  103.     «* that  in  thy  life  &w»";— So  the  4to.  of  1699, 

with  the  easy  misprint  of  **  lies  "  for  « lives/  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  subsequent  editions.  The  4to.  of  1597 
has,  **  And  slay  thy  lady  toOy  that  Hues  in  thee  t " 

"  Why  raiVat  thou  on  thy  birth^  the  Heaven  and  Earth  " : 
—  Romeo  has  not  railed  on  his  birth  and  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  but,  as  Malone  remarked,  the  poem  Rhomeiu  and 
JuUetta  describes  him  as  doing  so  in  his  interview  with 
the  Friar;  and  Shakespeare  followed  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Friar  as  it  appears  in  the  poem,  forgetfu)  that  ho 
had  neglected  to  put  into  Romeo*8  mouth  the  rebeUiom 
clamor  for  which  his  spiritual  adviser  chides  him.  The 
passage  in  the  poem  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Fyrst  Nature  did  he  blame  the  author  of  his  lyfe. 

In  which  his  joyes  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorowes  aye  so 

ryfe; 
The  time  and  place  of  byrth  he  fiersly  did  reprove, 
He  cryed  out  with  open  mouth  against  the  starres  above : 
The  fatall  sisters  three  he  said  had  done  him  wrong ; 
The  threed  that  should  not  have  been  sponne,  they  had 

drawne  forth  too  long 
He  wished  that  he  had  before  this  time  been  borne, 
Or  th:  '  as  soon  as  he  was  light  his  life  had  been  forlome. 
His  mil  ce  he  cursed,  and  the  hand  that  gave  him  pappe 
The  midwife  eke  with  tender  grype  that  held  him  in  her 

lappe." 

Seventeen  consecutive  lines  of  the  FYiar's  speech,  begin- 
ning with  **  By  doing  damned  hate,"  &c.,  are  not  found 
in  the  4to.  of  1597.  Their  absence  is  due,  without  a 
doubt,  to  the  hasty  and  surreptitious  manner  in  which 
that  edition  was  published,  and  not  to  the  addition  of 
them  upon  the  revision  of  the  play.  For  the  supposition 
that  Shakespeare,  when,  after  years  of  mental  develop- 
ment, he  revised  the  early  version  of  this  tragedy,  began 
his  labor  in  this  passage  by  finishing  a  sentence,  and  then, 
for  the  sake  of  sixteen  lines,  went  helplessly  back  again 
to  Brooke's  old  poem,  and,  taking  it  up  where  he  before 
dropped  it,  led  oif  by  versifying  a  sentence  inconsistent 
with  what  he  had  before  written,  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a 
second  thought. 

p.  104.     " there  art  thou  happy  too  '* :  —  So  the  4to.  of 

1597.    The  subsequent  4tos.  and  the  folio  omit  *  too.' 

'  •*  But  like  a  mi8-hehav*d  and  sullen  wench  "  :  —  So  the 

4to.  of  1597.  The  later  4tos.,  •♦  a  mishaved;  **  the  folio, 
**  a  mishaped,** 

'•         ••  Thou  powfst  upon  "  :  —  So  the  undated  4to.    That 
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of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions,  **ThovL  puia  up* 
&c.    The  4to.  of  1697  has  the  line,  — 

**  Thou  frownst  upon  thy  fate  that  smilles  on  the^"  ** 

Scene  IY. 

p.  105.  This  Scene  is  somewhat  shorter  in  the  4to.  of  1597 ; 
but  the  variations  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
pointed  out. 

Scene  V. 

p.  107.     " a  Window  open  upon  the  Balcony  "  :  —  The  4to. 

of  1697  has,  "  Enter  Borneo  and  Juliet  at  the  window ;  " 
and  that  of  1699  and  the  folio  have,  « Enter  Komeo  and 
Juliet  aloft"  The  place  meant  is  plainly  the  very  same 
in  which  Romeo  surprises  Juliet  confessing  to  herself  her 
love  for  him ;  but  in  this  edition  the  stage  directions  have 
been  conformed  to  the  poet's  imagination  of  the  scene.  — 
The  variations  in  this  Scene  between  the  text  of  the  first 
4to.  and  that  of  the  4to.  of  1699  are  not  many  or  impor- 
tant, and  are  in  a  great  measure,  at  least,  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  former  was  obtained. 

p.  108.     " the  lark  makes  sweet  division  "  :  —  See  the  J^ote 

on  "with  ravishing  division,"  1  Hemy  IV.,  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

"  *♦  Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  *' :  —  The  air  played 
on  the  horns  to  summon  the  hunters  together  was  called 
hunts-up. 

" love,  lord  !  ay,  husband,  friend  I"  —  The  4to. 

of  1597  has,  "  my  lord  my  love  my  friend ; "  and  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  adopts  that  reading,  doubts,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  *  ay '  of  the  subsequent  editions  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  equivalent  to  *  yes ; '  ay  being  a  very  unusual,  in 
&ct  almost  unknown,  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  It  was  changed  to  **  ah "  in  the 
second  folio.  Perhaps  it  is  a  misprint  for  »my.*  The 
reading  of  the  first  4to.  has  the  advantage  of  ridding 
the  line  of  the  awkward  and  unpoetic  word  •  husband,* 
which  is  in  no  sense,  except  legally,  a  counterpart  to 
« wife.'  But  in  the  word  •  friend,'  which  closes  the  ejacu- 
lation in  both  texts,  there  was  not  that  anticlimax  in 
Shakespeare's  time  that  there  is  now.  *  Friend '  was  then 
used  to  express  the  dearest  possible  relation,  even  between 
the  sexes.  It  frequently  occurs  in  that  sense  in  the  poem 
Romeua  and  Juliet ;  and.  in  the  very  passage  which  is  here 
dramatized,  Juliet,  in  her  distress  that  Romeo  will  neither 
remain  with  her  nor  let  her  go  with  him,  exclaims,  (an  J 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  remembered  it,)  — 


tf 
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»♦  For  whom  am  I  becomme  unto  myself  a  foe, 
Disdayneth  me,  his  stedfast  frend,  and  skomes  my  frmd* 

ship  so 
Nay  Komeus,  nay,"  &c. 

And  again,  when  at  last  they  part,  — 

•*  Then  Ilomeus  in  armes  his  lady  gan  to  folde, 

With  frendly  kisse,  and  ruthfully  she  gan  her  knight  Oe* 

holde. 
With  solemne  othe  they  both  their  sorro^'Ail  leave  do  take ; 
They  sweare  no  stormy  troubles  shall  their  steady  frend' 

ship  shake." 

p.  109.     •• Adieu  !  culieu  !  "  —  After  Romeo's  exit  the  4to. 

of  1597  gives,  with  slight  variation,  the  Nurses  warning 
speech  above,  and  nothing  more  is  said  until  the  entrance 
of  Lady  CaptUet, 

)         **  God  pardon  [him  /]  "  —  *  Him '  is  first  found  in  the 
second  folio. 

p.  110.     •* the  traitor   murtJierer  lives  "  :  —  •  Murtherer,* 

found  in  the  4to.  of  1599,  was  accidentally  omitted  from 
that  of  1609,  which  was  followed  by  the  folio. 

" .       «* the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  "  ;  —  The  second  foho 

has,  **  my  cousin  TybaM ;  '*  but  the  lost  word  in  this  line, 
needful  only  for  the  rhythm,  was  more  probably,  as 
Malone  remarked,  an  epithet  to  *  cousin.' 

" /  beseech  your  ladyship  ? "  — « I,'  omitted  m  the 

other  old  copies,  is  found  in  the  undated  4to. 

p.  111.    •• the  air  doth  drizzle  dew":  —  So  the  undated 

4 to.  The  other  old  copies  (the  line  is  not  in  the  4to. 
of  1597)  have,  "  the  earth  doth  drizle  deaw,"  which  ab- 
surd reading  is  probably  the  result  of  a  confusion  pro- 
duced by  the  old  pronunciation  of  *  earth,'  airth^  which 
has  survived  in  New  England.  —  Old  Capvlefs  speech 
appears  in  the  4to.  of  1597  as  follows.  The  variations 
seem  not  due  to  the  manner  in  which  that  text  was 
obtained;  and  in  that  case  are  interesting  because  they 
show  the  manner  in  which  Shakespeare  worked  over  tn 
idea. 

•«  Why  how  now,  ener  more  showring  ? 
In  one  little  bodie  thou  resemblest  a  sea,  a  barke,  a 

storme: 
For  this  thy  bodie  which  I  tearme  a  barke. 
Still  floating  on  thy  euer  falling  teares, 
And  tost  with  sighes  arising  from  thy  heart : 
Will  without  succour  shipwracke  presently," 
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p.  112.  **  [And  yet  not  proud"  &c. :  —  This  line,  found  in  the 
perfect  4to.  texts,  was  omitted  from  the  folio,  manifestly 
by  accident. 

**  But  fettle  your  fine  joints,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  make  ready, 
put  in  order,  your  fine  joints.  See  the  Craven  DieUecl 
in  V.  Here  the  similarity  of  the  old  long  e  to  f  has 
thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  reading.  Capell  notices,  in 
his  Various  Readings,  that  the  quartos  («*4*")  have,  **  fet- 
tle your  fine  joints."  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  4to.  of  1597  has,  "fettle;"  the  subsequent  4tos. 
and  the  first  folio,  «*  fettle ; "  the  folio  of  1632,  "  fettle." 
The  misprint  is  so  very  easy,  and  both  words  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  passage,  that  there  may  be  some  doubt  as 
to  what  Shakespeare  wrote.  But  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  fayor  of  *  fettle.' 

'  "Out,  you  green- sickness  carrion!"  —  It  is  intended, 

of  course,  that  Capulet  shall  be  vituperative ;  but  the 
terms  which  he  uses  did  not  excite  the  disgust  in  Shake- 
speare's time  that  they  do  now.  *  Carcass '  and  ♦  carrion,' 
and  even  kindred  words  that  we  do  not  now  write  or 
speak,  were  then  used  without  indecency.  The  ideas 
and  things  which  they  express  are  talked  about,  and  ever 
must  be ;  it  is  only  the  words  that  have  degraded  in 
process  of  time.  This  is  the  general  tendency  of  lan- 
guage :  it  is  very  rarely  that  words  are  raised  permanently 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  usage. 

"  •«  That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child  "  :  —  So  the 
4to.  of  1597  ;  for  which  the  "  lent  us"  of  the  4to.  of  1599 
(copied  into  the  subsequent  old  editions)  seems  to  me  to  be 
manifestly  a  misprint  due  to  the  mistaking  of  *f'  for  *1.' 

*«  And  that  we  have  a  cttrse  in  having  her  " :  —  The  4to. 
of  1597  has,  «*  And  that  we  haue  a  crosse"  &c.,  for  which 
the  later  reading  is  possibly  a  misprint. 

p  113.  **  God^a  bread t  it  makes  me  mad"  :  —  In  this  passajje 
the  text  given  is  that  of  the  4to.  of  1599  and  the  folio 
of  1623,  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.  The  4to.  of  1597 
has,  — 

<*  Gods  blessed  mother  wife  it  mads  me 
Day  night,  early,  late,  at  home,  abroad 
Alone  in  company,  wctking  or  sleeping 
Still  my  care  hath  been  to  see  her  matchd,"  &c 

It  is  equally  plain  that  this  is  corrupt ;  and  perhaps  the 
composite  reading  given  by  Malone  very  nearly  ap- 
preaches  what  Shakespeare  wrote,  on  the  revisiuc  o'  thr 
play. 
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**  God*s  bread !  it  makes  me  mad :  day,  night,  late«  early, 
At  home,  abroad,  alone  in  company, 
Wakinp:  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched,"  &c. 

p.  113.  «*  A  whining  mctmmet "  ;  —  It  has  been  supposed  that  a 
puppet  came  to  be  called  a  mammet,  from  the  exhibition 
of  puppet  shows  in  which  Mahomet  (easily  corrupted  into 
*  mammet ')  was  the  principal  figure. 

p.  114.  "  O  God  I  —  O  Nurse  !  **  &c. :  —  For  this  impassioned 
speech  the  4to.  of  1597  has  but  the  single  line,  — 

**Ah  Nurse,  what  comfort?   what  counsell  canst  thou 
give  me  ? " 

But  this  line  is  redundant  and  plainly  corrupt,  and  con- 
tains the  two  words  ('coimsel*  and  *  comfort*)  of  the 
perfect  speech  which  would  be  most  likely  to  impress  a 
hearer,  and  which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  dialogue. 
The  deficiency,  and  the  other  wide  difference  between  the 
two  texts  just  here,  (which  yet  could  not  be  pointed  out 
without  printing  both,)  I  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  sur- 
reptitious manner  in  which  the  earlier  was  obtained,  and 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  printed. 

''  "  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye  "  :  —  Of 
all  the  varieties  of  the  orange-colored  eye,  (usually  called 
black,  hazel,  or  brown,)  that  which  at  a  distance  appears 
very  dark,  but  which,  when  closely  seen,  is  found  to  be 
of  an  olive-green  tint,  is  perhaps  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful. 


ACT   FOURTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  116.  **  — ^  at  evening  Maesf*  —  An  error.  Mass  is  always 
celebrated  before  midday.  Evening  service  in  the  Roman 
church  is  called  vespers. 

p.  117.     " past  CMTtf,  past  help !  "  —  The  4to.  of  1699  and 

subsequent  old  copies  have,  **  past  eare,"  which  seems  to 
be  a  misprint  of  the  reading  of  the  4to.  of  1597,  given  in 
the  text. 

f         «  And  with  this  kmfe  " :  —  The  ladies  of  Shakespeare' 
day  customarily  wore  knives  at  their  girdles.  —  The  folic 
misprints,  **  with  'his  knife." 

p.  118.     «• to  slay  thyself" :  — The  folio  misprints,  "to 

stay"  &c. 
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p.  118.  "  From  off  the  battlements  of  navy  tower  "  :  —  The  4to. 
of  1697  has,  ^^  yonder  tower/'  which  has  been  almost 
universally  followed  hitherto,  as  the  more  poetic  reading. 
But  the  passage  was  evidently  rewritten  on  the  revision  of 
the  play,  as  will  bA  seen  by  comparison  with  the  earliest 
text,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  notion  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  variations  between  the  two  versions  in 
this  part  of  the  play,  all  of  which  cannot  be  noticeri 

••  Oh  bid  me  leape  (rather  than  marrie  Paris) 

From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower 

Or  chaine  me  to  some  steepie  mountainee  top^ 

Where  roaring  Beares  and  eatmge  Hone  are 

Or  shvi  me  nightly  in  a  Chamell-house 

With  reekie  shankes,  and  yellow  chaples  sculls 

Or  lay  me  in  a  tombe  toith  one  new  dead 

Things  that  to  heare  them  namdc  have  made  me  tremble, 

And  I  will  doo  it  without  feare  or  doubt 

To  keep  myself  a  faithJuU  vnstaind  Wife 

To  my  deere  Lord,  my  deerest  Romeo.** 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  word  of  the  revised  version 
should  be  rejected  while  all  the  others  are  accepted. 

" in  his  shroud  ** :  —  So  the  undated  4to.    Those 

of  1599  and  1609  have  no  word  in  the  place  of  shroud. 
The  folio,  printed  from  the  latter,  supplied  the  hiatus 
with  'grave,'  from  the  line  above.  The  reading  of  the 
first  4to.  will  be  found  in  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
preceding  Note. 

••And  this  disHUed  liquor":  — So  the  4to.  of  1597: 
that  of  1599,  the  folio,  and  all  other  old  copies,  *•  distilling 
liquor,"  which,  yielding  to  custom,  I  doubtfully  displace 
for  the  earlier  reading ;  as  the  former  may  either  have 
been  put  for  *  distilled,'  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  time  in  relation  to  participial  termina- 
tions, or  used  with  reference,  not  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  liquor  was  made,  but  to  its  quality  of  distilling,  (like 
the  ••  leper ous  distilment"  poured  in  the  ears  of  Hamkfs 
lather,^  ••  through  the  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the 
body.— In  the4to.  of  1597  this  speech  appears  in  the 
following  curtailed  form,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  addi- 
tions made  on  the  revision,  but,  without  a  doubt,  chiefly 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  copy  for  that  edition  wai 
obtained. 

••  Fr.    Hold  Juliet,  hie  the  home,  get  thee  to  bed, 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lye  with  thee  in  thy  Chamber : 
And  when  thou  art  alone,  take  thou  this  Yioll, 
And  this  distilled  Liquor  drinke  thou  off : 
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When  preeently  through  all  thy  yeynes  shall  nm 
A  dull  and  heauie  slimiber,  which  shall  seaze 
Each  vitall  spirit :  for  no  Pulse  shall  keepe 
His  naturall  progresse,  but  surcease  to  beate : 
No  signe  of  breath  shall  testifie  thou  liust. 
And  in  this  borrowed  likenes  of  shrunke  death, 
Thou  shall  remaiQe  full  two  and  fortie  houres. 
And  when  thou  art  laid  in  thy  Elindreds  vault, 
He  send  in  hast  to  Mantua  to  thy  Lord, 
And  he  shall  come  and  take  thee  from  thy  graye." 

p.  118.     **  To  paly  ashes  "  :  —  So  the  undated  4to.     Othei  old 
editions  in  .which  the  line  is  found,  «  many  ashes." 

p   119.     **  In  thy  best  robes,  &c.     .     .     .     Thou  shaU  be  borne,'* 
&c. :  —  The  old  editions  haye,  — 

«*  In  thy  best  robes  yncouered  on  the  beere 
Be  b<yme  to  buriall  in  thy  kindreds  graue : 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  yault,"  &c.,  — 

the  second  line  of  which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  first 
draft,  which  accidentally  crept  into  the  revised  text. 

" [and  he  and  /,"  &c. :  —  The  words  within  brack- 

3ts  are  omitted  from  the  folio  only  of  all  the  old  copies, 
and  doubtless  by  accident.  The  folio  also  misprints, 
♦•  care"  for  •  fear,*  at  the  end  of  JvUeCs  next  speech. 

Scene  II. 

p.  120.     " to  faU  prostrate  here  "  :  —  In  the  4to.  of  1597 

the  remainder  of  this  Scene  is  as  follows,  that  which  has 
gone  before  being  much  mutilated.  The  Scene  as  it 
stands  in  that  edition  I  believe  to  have  been  chiefly  sup- 
plied from  memory  by  some  inferior  versifier  employed 
by  the  publisher. 

" to  fall  prostrate  here. 

And  crave  remission  of  so  foule  a  fact. 

She  kneeles  downe. 

Moth,    Why  thats  well  said. 

Capo.     Now  before  God  this  holy  reuerent  frier 
All  our  whole  Citie  is  much  bound  unto. 
Goe  tell  the  Countie  presently  of  this. 
For  I  will  have  this  knot  knit  up  to  morrow. 

Jul,     Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  to  my  Closet, 
To  sort  such  things  as  shall  be  requisite 
Against  to  morrow  r 

Moth.    I  pree  thee  do,  good  Nurse  goe  in  with  her, 
Helpe  her  to  sort  Tyres,  Rebatoes,  Chaises, 
And  I  will  come  unto  you  presently. 
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Nur,     Come  sweet  hart,  shall  we  goe  : 

Jtd,    I  pree  thee  let  us. 

Exeunt  Nurse  and  Juliet. 

Moth.    Methinks  on  Thursday  would  be  time  enough. 

Capo,    I  say  I  will  have  this  dispatcht  to  morrow, 
Goe  one  qertefie  the  Count  thereof. 

Moth,    I  pray  my  Lord,  let  it  be  Thursday. 

Capo,    I  say  to  morrow  while  shees  in  the  mood. 

Moth,     We  shall  be  short  in  our  prouision. 

Capo,    Let  me  alone  for  that,  goe  get  you  in, 
Now  before  God  my  heart  is  passing  light. 
To  «ee  her  thus  conformed  to  our  will.** 

p.  120.  •« what  becomed  love  I  might  ** :  —  i.  e.,  such  ex- 
pressions of  love  as  were  becoming  to  me  ;  —  the  perfect 
participle  for  the  present,  according  to  the  loose  practice 
of  Shakespeare's  day. 

Scr.NE  in. 

p.  122.  •* the  heat  of  Ufe  "  ;  —  The  folio  has  the  easy  mis- 
print, **  oi  fire," 

''  «*  — '. —  He  thou  there  " ;  —  What  Juliet  lays  down  appears 

more  clearly  by  the  text  of  the  first  4to.  **  Knife  lye 
thou  there.** 

"  «♦  For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man" : —  Steevens, 

who  has  been  generally  followed,  here  •*  restored**  a  hne 
from  the  first  4to. :  **  I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a 
thought."  But  the  speech,  besides  being  much  garbled 
in  that  edition,  was  manifestly  much  altered  on  the  re- 
vision; and  there  is  no  necessity  which  justifies  the 
resumption  of  this  omitted  line. 

p.  123.     «•  O,  if  I  wake  ** ;  —  The  old  copies  misprint,  ••  I  walke" 

"         **  Upon  a  rapier*s  point  ** :  —  The  folio  misprints,  •♦  my 
rapiers  point.** 

"  " Romeo !  Ronieo I  Romeo !  —  /  drink  to  thee" :  —  The 

4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  editions  have,  *'  Romeo 
Borneo  Borneo,  herea  drinke,  I  drinke  to  thee,"  where 
*  heres  drinke  *  is  quite  clearly  the  stage  direction,  *  here 
drink/  which  crept  into  the  text,  as  Mr.  Dyce  surmised. 
He,  however,  adopts  the  reading  of  the  first  4to. :  »*  Ro- 
meo, I  come  !  this  doe  I  drinke  to  thee.*' 

Scene  TV. 

'  "  — —  in  the  paetry  "  :  —  i.  e.,  in  the  place  where  paste, 

which  we  now  incorrectly  call  pastry,  is  made.  *  Pastry,' 
l9 
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meaning  a  place,  is  analogous  with  *  dairy,'  (See  the 
Note  on  **  the  day-woman,"  Love*8  Lahour^^  Loat^  Act  I. 
Sc.  2,)  *  aviary,'  *  buttery,*  •  grocery,'  *  laundry,'  •  belfiy,' 
'library,'  'armory,'  'infirmary,'  &c. 

p.  124.  "The  curfew  bell  hath  rung":  — So  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  texts.  An  error  inexplicable  to  me.  The 
curfew  bell  was  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening.  It  still  is 
rimg  at  nine  in  New  England,  though  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  custom  has  been  rapidly  disappearing.  Shake- 
speare elsewhere  {Measure  for  Metisure^  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  and 
King  LeoTt  Act  III.  Sc.  I)'u8es  *  curfew'  correctly. 

•* you  cot'quean^  go  " :  —  As  late  as  the  beginning  of 

the  last  century  a  man  given  to  prying  into  women's  mat- 
ters was  called  a  cot-quean.  See  VanbrugKe  Confederacy^ 
(1706,)  Act  II.  **  Money-trap,  You  won't  take  it  amiss 
u  I  should  ask  you  a  few  questions  ?  —  FUppanta,  What's 
this  Cot-quean  going  to  pry  into  now?"  And  in  the 
Craven  dialect  a  man  fond  of  cooking  for  himself  is  called 
a  cot. 

Scene  V. 

p.  125.     •• hath  set  vp  his  rest "  ;  —  See  the  Note  on  thii 

phrase,  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 

p.  126.  ** Hal  let  me  see  her " :  —  For  this  speech  the  4to.  of 
1697  has  but  the  two  following  lines :  — 

**  Stay  let  me  see,  all  pale  and  wan 
Accursed  time,  vnfortunate  olde  man." 

The  variations  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  texts  are 
very  great  in  this  Scene.  The  commonplace  thoughts 
and  the  feeble,  formal  rhythm  of  the  former,  in  most  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  it,  warrant  the  belief  that  the} 
were  supplied  by  another  hand  than  Shakespeare's. 

"  Have  I  thought,*'  &c. :  —  After  this  line  the  4to.  of 
1697  has  the  following,  which  require  higher  authority 
than  that  of  such  a  publication  to  cause  them  to  be 
received  as  Shakespeare's. 

**  And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodegies  ? 
Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  man  ! 
Forlome,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am  ; 
Borne  to  the  world  to  be  a  slaue  in  it : 
Distrest,  remediles,  and  vnfortunate. 
O  heavens  !  Oh  nature  I  wherefore  did  you  make  me 
To  liue  so  vile,  so  wretched  as  I  shall  ?  " 

p  127.  **  O  woe,  O  woejul,  woeful,  woeful  day  !  "  —  In  this  speech 
of  mock  heroic  woe,  and  perliaps  in  the  two  that  follow, 
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Shakespeai'e  seems  to  have  ridiculed,  as  he  has  done  else- 
where, the  translation  of  Seneca's  Tragedies,  published 
in  1581.  In  the  4to.  of  1597,  for  the  speeches  of  tlie 
yttrse  and  Pajis^  we  have,  with  the  stage  direction,  «  AU 
ery  out  at  oncey  and  wring  their  hands." 

**  AU  cry.    And  all  onr  hope  is  dead, 
Dead,  lost,  imdone,  absented,  wholly  fled." 

p.  12T.    •• confusion's  cure  lives  not "  :  —  The  old  copies 

misprint,  **  confusions  care"  &c. 

p.  128.  ^*ln  aU  her  best  array":  —  So,  as  to  the  first  two 
words,  the  4to.  of  1597  :  **  In  all  her  best  and  sumptuous 
ornaments."  Subsequent  impressions  having,  *^  And  in 
her  best  array."  In  the  next  line  the  old  ecUtions  have, 
**fome  nature  "  —  an  easy  misprint,  corrected  in  the  folio 
of  1632. 

** Enter  Peter"  :—^o  the  direction  of  the  folio.  The 
4to.  of  1597,  "Enter  seruingman:"  those  of  1599  and 
1609,  "  Enter  Will  Kempe,"  which  evidence  that  Kempe 
played  Peter  is  also  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
text  from  which  the  latter  was  printed. 

■'         «• some  merry  dump": — *Dump'  conveyed  no 

ludicrous  impression  in  Shakespeare's  day,  though  it  here 
serves  a  comic  purpose.  —  The  preceding  words,  **of 
woe,"  are  found  only  in  the  undated  4to. 

p.  129.     " but  the  gleek  " :  —  The  allusion  to  the  glee-man 

or  gligmon  is  obvious.  Not  so,  however,  the  double 
meaning  in  the  musician's  reply,  unless  Peter  means  that 
he  will  apply  the  term  *  minstrel '  reproachfully,  and  the 
musician  that  he  will  retort  by  calling  Peter  the  servant 
to  the  minstrel. 

'  ••  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit " :  —  These  words  are 

made  a  part  of  the  Second  Musician's  speech  in  all  old 
copies  in  which'  they  occur. 

'  ••  When  griping  grief,"  &c. :  —  The  song  from  which 

these  lines  are  taken  is  in  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices, 
in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Richard  Edwards,  who  wrote 
Damon  and  Pythias.  The  second  line,  "And  doleful 
dumps,"  &c.,  is  omitted  in  all  the  old  copies  but  that  of 
1597. 

'  «« Pretty!  What  say  you,"  &c.  —  So  the  4to.  of  1597. 
Later  editions  misprint,  "Prates"  or  "  Protest  ^  The 
same  error  is  repeated  in  Peter* s  next  speech. 

•• because  mtuinoiM  have  no  gold  for  sounding  "  : 

—  The  4to.  of  1597,  **  because  such  fellowes  as  you  hav# 
aildome  golde  for  sounding.    Farewell  fidlers,  farewell." 
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ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  1. 

p.  130.    *• the  flatteiing  sooth  of  sleep"  —  !,  e.,  the  ilA^ 

tering  augury  or  prognostication  of  sleep.    So  Spenser,  — 

**  And  tryed  time  yet  taught  me  greater  thinges 

The  sodain  rising  of  the  raging  seas, 

The  soothe  of  byrdes  by  beating  of  their  winges. 

The  powre  of  herbes,"  &c.    The  ShephertTs  CtUendar,  1.  86. 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  sooth- sayer.  The  -n-ord  can 
hardly  need  gloss  or  explanation  of  any  kind.  —  The  4to. 
of  1697  has,  **  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep/'  and  the  4to.  of 
1599,  and  subsequent  old  editions,  "  the  flattering  truth 
of  sleep."  One  or  other  of  these  readings  has  hitherto 
been  given ;  that  of  the  first  4to.  having  poetic  signifi- 
cance in  its  favor  :  that  of  the  second  4to.,  the  first  folio, 
&c.,  having  authority  on  its  side.  Yet  the  last  is  quite 
incomprehensible ;  for  what  is  ••  the  truth  of  sleep"  ?  But, 
although  *  truth'  could  not  be  a  misprint  for  *eye,*  it 
might  very  easily  be  printed  for  •  footh/  (or  » fouth,*  as 
it  was  commonly  written,)  either  through  mistake  of  eye 
or  ear.  And  there  is  a  connection  of  ideas  between  the 
presaging  "eye  of  sleep"  and  the  "sooth  of  sleep"  in 
dveams,  by  which  we  can  detect  the  correcting  band  of 
the  poet,  or  the  confused  memory  of  the  procurer  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  play,  and  which  is  not  traceable  be- 
tween « eye  *  and  *  truth.'  For,  even  according  to  ancient 
usage,  «  sooth  *  and  •  truth  *  were  not  absolute  sjmonyms : 
/sooth'  was  a  promising,  forward-looking,  or  a  sweet, 
pleasant  truth ;  and  in  this  shade  of  difference  is  the 
affinity  between  the  reading  of  the  first  4to.  and  that  of 
this  corrected  text.  Pericles,  in  a  passage  unmistakably 
Shakespeare's,  furnishes  at  once  a  comment  upon  this 
reading  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  — 

•*  When  Signior  Soothe  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  fiatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life." 

Act  I.  Sc  2. 

'I  «( sits  lightly  in  his  throne  "  :  —  Here,  as  well  ai 

in  the  fifth  line  below,  « in  *  is  used  for  « upon.' 

"  "  How  fares  my  Juliet  f  "  —  So  the  4to.  of  1697.     That 

of  1699,  which  is  followed  by  subsequent  old  editions, 
has,  "How  doth  my  lady  Juliet,"  which  would  clearly 
seem  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  question  in  the  line 
immediately  above  it ;  even  did  it  not  add  two  entirely 
superfluous  syllables  to  the  verse. 
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p.  131.     " then  I  defy  you,  stars  " :  —  The  4to.  of  1697  has, 

"  then  I  defie  my  stars : "  that  of  1599  and  subsequent 
old  copies  have,  *♦  then  I  denie  you  stars."  Although  the 
latter  readmg  is  not  inappropriate,  any  doubts  as  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  slight  typographical  error  are  entirely 
removed  by  Romeo* s  words  in  the  tomb  scene,  — 

♦•  O  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  ever  lasting  rest, 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world- wearied  flesh." 

"  **1  do  remember  an  apothecary  " :  —  This  picture  of  the 

apothecary  and  his  shop  is  one  of  the  passages  which 
seem  to  show  most  plainly,  by  comparison  of  the  earlier 
and  later  versions,  the  perfecting  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  former  by  the  author.    The  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 

«*  As  I  doo  remember 
Here  dwells  a  Pothecarie  whom  oft  I  noted 
As  I  past  by,  whose  needie  shop  is  stufft 
With  beggerly  accounts  of  emptie  boxes : 
And  in  the  same  an  Aligarta  hangs. 
Old  endes  of  packthred,  and  cakes  of  Roses, 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show. 
Him  as  I  noted,  thus  with  myself  I  thought : 
And  if  a  man  should  need  a  poyson  now, 
(Whose  present  sale  is  death  in  Manttid) 
Here  he  might  buy  it.    This  thought  of  mine 
Did  but  forerunne  my  need  :  and  here  about  he  dwels 
Being  Holiday  the  Beggers  shop  is  shut."  — 

But  see  the  Introduction  to  this  play. 

p.  182.     " and  full  of  toretchedness** :  —  The  4to.  of  1697, 

••  full  of  povertie" 

•• 

"  •*  Need  and  oppression  starveth**  &c. :  —  For  this  and 

the  foUo'w'ing  verse  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 

•*  Vpon  thy  backe  hangs  ragged  miserie, 
And  starued  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks." 

'  "  I  pay  thy  poverty  :  "  —  So  the  first  4to.    The  4to, 

of  1699  and  the  folio  have,  **  I  pray"  &c.  —  a  palpable 
corruption.     Romeo  does  not  pray ;  but  he  does  pay. 

Scene  U. 

p.  183.     «* to  associate  me  "  :  —  This  incident  is  adopted 

from  the  TragicaU  History.  —  It  was  and  still  is  the  custom 
in  many  religious  orders  not  to  permit  one  member  of 
them  to  go  about  by  himself;  and  often  three  are  required 
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to  diminish  the  temptation  to  confidential  commimica- 
tions.  —  This  Scene  is  much  shorter  n  the  first  4to. 

p.  134.     **  The  letter  was  not  nice  "  :  —  i.  e.,  not  a  small  matter. 
To  be  nice  is  to  be  particular  in  small  things. 

Scene  m. 

n  **  A  Churchyard :  in  it  a  Monument"  &c. :  —  The  mon- 
ument in  which  Juliet  was  entombed  plays  as  important 
a  part  in  the  old  tale  as  in  the  tragedy ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  original  author 
had  in  mind  the  tomb  of  the  Scaligers  or  della  Scalas  in 
^  Verona.     There  is  a  tradition  in  Verona  that  the  lovers 

were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Fermo  Maggiore ;  and  a  plain  stone  sarcophagus  which 
was  removed  from  the  ruins  of  that  building  after  its 
destruction  by  fire,  is  yet  shown  in  Verona  as  Juliet's 
tomb. 

"         " and  stand  aloof** :  —  The  folio  misprints, «« stand 

aloft:* 

'*  "Under  yoncT   yew-trees**:  —  The   4to.   of  1697   has, 

**  Under  this  yew  tree^*  that  of  1699  and  the  subsequent 
old  copies,  "  yond  young  trees  "  —  a  manifest  error. 

D.  135.     «  Sweet  flower"  &c. :  —  Here  the  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 

•«  Sweet  Flower,  with  fiowers  I  strew  thy  Bridale  bed : 
Sweete  Tombe  that  in  thy  circuite  dost  containe, 
The  perfect  model  of  etemitie  : 
Faire  luliet  that  with  angells  dost  remaine, 
Accept  the  latest  favor  at  my  hands, 
That  living  honord  thee,  and  being  dead 
Witjj^funerall  praises  doo  adome  thy  Tombe." 

"  ••  Enter  Romeo  and  BaUhasar** ;—  So  the  4to.  of  1597, 

The  other  old  copies,  "Enter  Romeo  and  Peter"  Pos- 
sibly, says  Mr.  Collier,  Kempe  doubled  his  part,  and  acted 
both  P^er  and  BaUhasar ^  and  hence  the  confusion. 

p.  136.     ** toith  which  grief"  :  —  These  words   and  what 

follows,  to  "  I  will  apprehend  him,"  are  not  found  in  the 
4to.  of  1697. 

"  "  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations  " .  —  Thus  the  4to.  of  1697. 
That  of  1699  misprinted,  " thy  commirations"  of  which 
a  sort  of  sense  was  made  in  subsequent  impressions  by 
changing  it  to  »*  thy  commiseration" 

p.  137.     ** or  did  I  dream  it  sot"  —  Instead  of  the  next 

seven  lines  tlie  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 
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*<  But  X  will  satisfie  thy  last  request, 
For  thou  hast  prizd  thy  love  above  thy  life." 

^137*  •♦ O,  no!  a  lanthom** :  —  An  architectural  allu- 
sion. A  small  open  cupola  which  admits  light  and  givea 
ventilation  to  a  dome  or  hall  is  called  a  lantern  or  Imwre^ 
{Touvert.')  In  the  ancient  kitchens  and  halls  the  louvre 
was  the  only  exit  for  the  smoke  and  heated  air  of  the 
apartment.  See  the  following  passage  from  the  old  Ro- 
mance Thomas  of  Reading,  —  **  And  with  that  he  caused 
his  Men  to  take  him  presently,  and  to  bind  him  Hand 
and  Foot.  Which  being  done,  they  drew  him  vp  in  a 
Basket  into  the  Smoky  Louer  of  the  Hall,  and  there  did 
let  him  hang,  &c.  And  in  such  a  hcate  was  hee  driuen 
with  drawing  him  vp,  that  he  was  feine  to  cast  off  his 
Gownes,  his  Coates  and  two  paire  of  his  Stockings,'*  &c. 
Sig.  F.  ed.  1632. 

«« a  feasting  presence :  '*  —  so  "  yesterday  he  [the 

King]  dined  in  the  presence  in  great  pomp,  with  his  rich 
cupboards  of  plate,"  &c.  Letter  of  John  Chamberlayne  to 
Sir  Dudlei/  Carleton^.  London,  Jan.  5,  1608.  [Apud  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter. 

'  •*  —  O  my  love  !  my  wife  !  **  —  For  these  words  and 
the  ensuing  five  lines  the  4to.  of  1597  has  only,  — 

«*  Ah  deare  Ixdi^ 
^        How  well  thy  beauty  doth  become  this  grave  ? " 

p.  188.  ** ShaU  I  believe 

That  unsubstantial  Death"  &c. :  —  The  4to.  of  1599 
and  subsequent  old  copies,  including  the  folio,  give  this 
passage  thus :  — 

•*  Why  art  thou  yet  so  faire  ?    /  will  beleeve 
SJmU  I  believe  that  unsubstantiall  death,"  &c.,  — 

where  it  is  manifest  that  the  superfluous  words,  *  Shall  I 
believe,'  were  intended  to  supersede  the  preceding  three, 
which  aecidentally  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  copy. 
The  4to.  of  1597  has,  — 

**  O  I  beleeve  that  unsubstanciall  death 
Is  amorous." 

^  "  Depart  again  "  :  —  Here  the  text  is  that  of  the  un- 
dated 4to.  The  4to.  of  1597  is  not  so  fall :  that  of  1599 
and  the  folio  have  the  astonishing  jumble.  — 

**  Depart  againe,  &mie  lie  thou  in  my  arme^  [fol.  arm«9, j 
Beer's  to  thy  healthy  where  ere  thou  tumblest  in, 
O  true  Appotheearie  ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quicke.     Thus  vnth  a  kisse  I  die. 
Depart  again,**  Sec,  — 
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where,  as  wiH  be  seen  by  following  out  the  passage  and 
comparing  the  two  texts,  some  inexplicable  cause  has 
produced  an  almost  unprecedented  confusion  of  manu- 
scripts. The  recurrence  of*  the  phrases,  *  Depart  againe ' 
and  •  O  true  apothecarie/  and  the  second  proposal  of  the 
health,  certainly  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  composi- 
tor or  transcriber  of  the  speech  had  an  indistinct  though 
reduplicating  perception  of  it.  Therefore  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  adopting  the  text  of  the  undated  4 to. 

p  188.  ♦*  Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest " :  —  See  the  Note  oi 
this  phrase  in  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  II.  Sc.  1. 

"  *« WTio's  there  ?  "  —  After  these  words  Malone  ana 

some  other  editors  have  inserted,  •*  Who  is  it  that  con- 
sorts so  late  the  dead  ? "  —  a  line  which  in  the  4to.  of 
1597  is  the  first  of  the  Friar's  reply  to  BaUhasar, 

p.  139.     " some  ill  unlucky  thing  '* :  —  So  the  folio  and  tha 

4to.  of  1609.     The   4to.  of   1599,   **  some  ill  unthriflif 

thing." 

fi.  140.  •*  O  churl'  drunk  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop  **: — 
Thus  the  4to.  of  1599  :  that  of  1597  has,  «« drink  adl,  and 
leave  no  friendly  drop."  The  4to.  of  1609  has,  «« drink 
all,  and  left"  &c.,  with  a  slight  typographical  deviation 
from  the  4to.  of  1599,  (from  which  it  was  printed,)  which 
was  perpetuated  in  subsequent  old  editions.  To  modem 
taste  the  reading  of  the  first  4 to.  is  perhaps  thrf  more 
elegant ;  but  the  speech  in  that  edition  is  but  of  two  lines, 
and  was  plainly  expanded  and  rewritten  for  the  perfect 
copy. 

"         «• there  rust^  and  let  me  die  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1697 

gives  this  passage  thus :  — 

*♦  I,  noise  ?  then  must  I  be  resolute. 
O  happy  dagger  thou  shalt  end  my  feare. 
Rest  in  my  bosome,  thus  do  I  come  to  thee,"  — 

where  *  rest '  has  induced  the  supposition  (to  which,  when 
I  was  green  in  judgment,  I  hastily  agreed)  that  *  rust  *  of 
the  4to.  of  1599  and  subsequent  old  copies  is  a  misprint. 
Its  best  support  is  Mr.  Dyce's  remark  that  "at  such  a 
moment  the  thoughts  of  Jidiet  were  not  likely  to  wander 
away  to  the  fiiture  rusting  of  the  dagger."  But  JuUefs 
thoughts  do  not  wander  :  they  go  forward,  though  not  to 
the  literal  end.  Her  imagination  is  excited,  and,  looking 
beyond  her  suicidal  act,  she  sees  her  dead  Romeo* s  dagger, 
which  would  otherwise  rust  in  its  sheath,  rusting  in  her 
heart ;  and,  with  fierce  and  amorous  joy,  she  cries,  — 

"  This  is  thy  sheath  ;  tticre  rust,  and  let  me  die." 
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p.  1 42.  "  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  otUrage*' :  —  Siould  any  reader 
seek  what  is  called  a  justification  for  this  use  of  *  outrage,* 
Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance  will  direct  him  to  one  in 
Hetvry  the  Sixth, 

p.  143.  **/  toill  be  bi-ief,**  &c. :  —  In  the  two  versions  of  the 
tragedy  this  speech  differs  little  in  thought  and  nothing 
in  purpose,  but  greatly  in  language.  In  the  earlier  it  is 
much  the  poorer,  and  with  a  poverty  of  expression  which 
is  not  Shakespeare's  at  any  period  of  his  life.  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  patched  up  from  memory  or  impertect 
notes  by  an  inferior  hand. 

**  Dr,    1  am  the  greatest  able  to  doo  least. 
Most  worthie  Prince,  heare  me  but  speake  the  truth. 
And  Be  informe  you  how  these  things  fell  out. 
Juliet  here  slaine  was  married  to  that  Romeo, 
Without  her  Fathers  or  her  Mothers  grant : 
The  nurse  was  privie  to  the  marriage. 
The  balefuU  day  of  this  unhappie  marriage. 
Was  Tybalts  doomesday :  for  which  Romeo 
Was  banished  from  hence  to  Mantua. 
He  gone,  her  Father  sought  by  foule  constraint 
To  marrie  her  to  Paris :  But  her  Soule 
(ILioathing  a  second  Contract)  did  refuse 
To  give  consent ;  and  therefore  did  she  urge  me 
Either  to  finde  ameanes  she  might  avoyd 
What  so  her  Father  sought  to  force  her  too : 
Or  els  all  desperately  she  threatened 
Even  in  my  presence  to  dispatch  her  selfe. 
Then  did  I  give  her,  (tutord  by  mine  arte) 
A  potion  tliat  should  make  her  seeme  as  dead : 
And  told  her  that  I  would  with  all  post  speed 
Send  hence  to  Mantua  for  her  Romeo, 
That  he  might  come  and  take  her  from  the  Toombe 
But  he  that  had  my  Letters  (Friar  John) 
Seeking  a  Brother  to  associate  him, 
Wheretu  the  sicke  infection  remaind. 
Was  stayed  by  the  Searchers  of  the  Towne, 
But  Romeo  understanding  by  his  man 
Tliat  Juliet  was  deceasde,  returnde  in  post 
TJnto  Verona  for  to  see  his  love. 
What  after  happened  touching  Paris  death. 
Or  Romeos  is  to  me  imknowne  at  all. 
But  when  I  came  to  take  the  Lady  hence, 
I  found  them  dead,  and  she  awakt  from  sleep  . 
Whom  faine  I  would  have  taken  from  the  tombe, 
Which  she  refused  seeing  Romeo  dead. 
Anone  I  heard  the  watch  and  then  I  fled. 
What  after  happened  I  am  ignorant  of. 
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And  if  in  this  ought  have  miscarried 
By  me,  or  by  my  meancs  let  my  olde  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  houre  before  his  time. 
To  the  most  stricktest  rigor  of  the  Law." 

Notice  the  idioms  '.whereas '  and  *  for  to/  which  Shake- 
speare seems  so  sedulously  to  have  avoided,  and  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  are  found  in  all  the  surreptitious 
and  mutilated  versions  of  his  plays,  and  disappear  in  the 
authentic  editions. 

p.  145.  ** There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate":  —  So  the  4to. 
of  1599.  The  4to.  of  1609  misprinted,  »*  at  that  rate," 
and  was  followed  by  the  folio.    The  4to.  of  1697  has,  — 

**  There  shall  no  figure  of  such  price  be  set 
As  that  of  Romeos  loved  Juliet." 

**  A  glooming  peace  "  :  —  The  4to.  of  1597  only  has, 
**A  gloomie  peace,"  &c.,  which  perhaps  should  be  f(d- 
lowed,  •  glooming '  being  possibly  a  misprint  induced  bj 
•  morning '  in  the  same  line. 


TIMON    OF    ATHENS 


(IMj 


Timon  of  Athent  occupies  twenty-one  pages  in  the  folio  of 
162df  viz.,  ,  &om  p.  80  to  p.  98  inclusiye,  in  the  diyision  of 
Tragedies;  but  the  numberings  81  and  82  are,  by  an  error,  re< 
p&ated.  Page  98  is  followed  by  a  leaf,  on  the  recto  of  which 
appears  <*  The  Actors'  Xames,"  and  the  Hst  of  characters  fills 
the  whole  page  :  the  back  of  it  is  blank.  Thert  is  no  division 
of  the  play  into  Acts  and  Scenes. 
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TIMON    OF    ATHENS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


FEW  thinking  men  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty-fiye  with 
the  germs  of  a  Timonic  misanthropy  imdeveloped  in  their 
souls ;  and  as  it  is  not  improbable,  so  will  few  find  it  difficult 
of  belief,  that  the  hero  of  the  following  plaj  once  lived,  and 
loTed,  and  hated.  We  first  hear  particularly  of  Timon  in  the 
dialogues  of  the  Greek  satirist  whose  flashing  wit  and  fiery  soom 
consumed  the  stubble  of  a  decayed  philosophy  and  an  effete  re- 
ligion. But  that  his  name  and  nature  were  previously  known 
to  Greek  literature,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  thuA 
translated  by  North  in  1679 :  — 

**  Antonius,  he  forsooke  the  citie  and  companie  of  his  frendes, 
and  built  him  a  house  in  the  sea,  by  the  He  of  Pharos,  vpon  ccr- 
taine  forced  mountes  which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  and 
dwelt  there,  as  a  man  that  banished  him  selfe  from  all  mens 
companie :  saying  that  he  would  lead  Timons  life,  bicause  he  had 
like  wrong  ofirered  him,  that  was  affore  offered  vnto  Timon :  and 
that  for  the  vnthankefulnes  of  those  he  had  done  good  vnto,  and 
whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  frendes,  he  was  angry  with  all  men, 
and  would  trust  no  man.  This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
that  lived  about  the  warre  of  Pseloponnesus,  as  appeareth  by 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes  commedies :  in  the  which  ihej  mocked 
him,  calling  him  a  vyper,  and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to 
shunne  all  other  mens  companies,  but  the  companie  of  young 
Alcibiades,  a  bolde  and  insolent  youth,  whome  he  woulde  greatly 
feast  and  make  much  of,  and  kissed  him  very  gladly.  Ape- 
mantus  wondering  at  it,  asked  him  the  cause  what  he  ment  to 
make  so  muche  of  that  young  man  alone,  and  to  hate  all  others : 
Timon  answered  him,  I  do  it,  sayd  he,  bicause  I  know  that  one 
day  he  shall  do  great  mischiefe  unto  the  Athenians.  This  Timon 
sometimes  would  have  Apemantus  in  his  companie,  bicause  he 
was  much  like  to  his  nature  and  condicions,  and  also  followed 
him  in  maner  of  life.     On  a  time  when  they  solemnly  celebrated 

(197) 
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the  febits  called  Chose  at  Athens  (to  wit,  the  feasts  of  the  dead, 
where  they  make  sprincklings  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead),  and 
that  they  two  then  feasted  together  by  them  selves,  Apemantus 
said  ynto  the  other :  O,  here  is  a  trimme  banket  Timon.  Timon 
answered  againe,  yea  said  he,  so  thou  wert  not  here.  It  is  re- 
ported of  him  also,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time  (the  people  being 
assembled  in  the  market  place  about  dispatch  of  some  affaires) 
got  vp  into  the  pulpit  for  Orations,  where  Orators  commonly 
▼se  to  speake  unto  the  people ;  and  silence  being  made,  euerie 
man  listening  to  heare  what  he  would  say,  bicause  it  was  a  won« 
der  to  see  hun  in  that  place :  at  length  he  began  to  speake  in 
this  maner.  My  Lordes  of  Athens,  I  have  a  Uttle  yard  in  my 
house  where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which  many  citi- 
sens  have  hanged  themselves :  and  bicause  I  mean  to  ma^ke  some 
building  vpon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  under- 
stand it,  that  before  the  figge  tree  be  cut  downe,  if  any  of  you 
be  desperate,  you  may  there  in  time  go  and  hang  your  selues. 
He  dyed  in  the  citie  of  Hales,  and  was  buried  vpon  the  sea  side. 
Nowe  it  chaunced  so  that  the  sea  getting  in,  it  compassed  lus 
tombe  rounde  about,  that  no  man  coulde  come  to  it :  and  vpon 
the  same  was  written  this  epitaphe. 

Heere  lyes  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soule  bereft, 

Seeke  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  wretches  left. 

**  It  is  reported,  that  Timon  himselfe  when  he  lived  made  this 
epitaphe :  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehearsed  was  not  this, 
but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus. 

Heere  lye  I  Timon  who  aliue  all  lining  men  did  hate. 
Passe  by,  and  curse  thy  fill :  but  passe,  and  stay  not  here  thy  gate." 

North*8  Plutarch,  ed.  1579,  p.  1003. 

The  works  of  Plato  and  Aristophanes  in  which  Timon  is  men- 
tioned are  lost ;  but  Lucian  devotes  an  entire  Dialogue  to  the 
story  of  the  misanthrope,  calling  it  by  his  name.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Shakespeare's  Ghreek  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  hun 
to  read  Lucian  in  the  original,  and  we  know  of  no  translation 
of  the  Dialogues  into  English  earlier  than  1638.  But  there 
were  French  and  Latin  versions  ;  and  eithei  from  one  of  these, 
or  from  some  friend,  or  some  antecedent  dtamatist,  who  could 
read  Qr^ek,  it  seems  clear  that  Shakespeare  derived  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Lucian's  work  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fill  up  'with 
many  characteristio  traits  the  meagre  sketch  he  found  in  Plu- 
tarch. For  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  tragedy,  there  are 
these  points  of  marked  resemblance.*    When  in  the  Dialogue 

*  They  have  already,  for  the  most  part,  been  pointed  out  in  Bkottowe'k  £0 
1^  akakupmur%,  Ae.,  Vol.  II.  pp.  280-288. 
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Jupiter,  hearing  the  cries  of  Timon  for  vengeance  upon  the  in- 
gratitude and  wickedness  of  men,  asks  Mercury  who  it  is  that 
calls  upon  him,  Mercury  replies  that  it  is  Timon,  the  wealthy 
Athenian,  who  used  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  to  the  gods,  and 
that  **  his  probity,  humanity,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  have 
bean  the  ruin  of  him ;  or  rather,  in  fact,  his  own  folly,  easiness 
of  disposition,  and  want  of  judgment  in  his  choice  of  friends ; 
Le  never  discovered  that  he  was  giving  away  his  all  to  wolves 
■nd  ravens.  Whilst  these  vultures  were  preying  upon  his  liver, 
he  thought  them  his  best  friends,  and  that  they  fed  upon  him 
out  of  pure  love  and  affection.  After  they  had  gnawed  him  all 
round,  ate  his  bones  bare,  and  if  there  was  any  marrow  in  them, 
sucked  it  carefully  out,  they  left  him,  cut  down  to  the  roots  and 
withered ;  and  so  far  from  relieving  or  assisting  him  in  their 
turns,  would  not  so  much  as  khow  or  look  upon  him.  Thii 
has  made  him  turn  digger ;  and  here,  in  his  skin  garment,  he 
tills  the  earth  for  hire ;  ashamed  to  show  himself  in  the  city, 
and  venting  his  rage  against  the  ingratitude  of  those,  who,  en- 
riched as  they  had  been  by  him,  now  proudly  pass  along,  and 
know  not  whether  his  name  is  Timon."  ♦ 

The  identity  of  this  Timon  and  that  of  the  tragedy  in  motive 
is  too  plain  to  need  special  indication  ;  and  their  correspondence 
becomes  more  manifest  when  we  remark  that  Lucinn's  Timon 
says,  **  The  fairest  name  I  would  wish  to  be  distinguished  by  ia 
that  of  misanthrope,"  and  Shakespeare's,  (Act  IV.  Sc.  3,)  *<  I  am 
misanthropos  and  hate  mankind ; "  and,  again,  that  the  mis- 
anthrope of  the  Dialogue,  like  him  of  the  play,  finds  gold  as  ha 
digs,  and  exclaims,  <*It  is,  it  must  be  gold,  fine,  yellow,  noble 
gold ;  heavy  sweet  to  behold.  .  .  .  Burning  like  fire  thon 
shinest  day  and  night :  come  to  me  thou  dear  delightful  treasure : 
now  do  1  believe  that  Jove  himself  was  once  turned  into  gold : 
what  virgin  would  not  spread  forth  her  bosom  to  receive  so 
beautiful  a  lover  ! "  The  likeness  between  this  apostrophe  and 
that  of  the  play,  both  of  which  contain,  it  is  to  be  observed,  an 
allusion  to  the  myth  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  could  not  have  been 
fbrtnitoua :  — 

•*  ^^^lat  is  here  ? 
Ck>ld  I  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold !  "    Act  IV .  Sc.  S 

*'  O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 
Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  !  thou  bright  defiler 

*  Bm  rraaklin*!  f  nuwiatkm  of  Lnciaa. 
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Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  Valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  loY*d,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solderest  dose  impossibilities, 
And  mak.*st  them  kiss !  "  Ibid. 

Lucian's  Timon  says  that  he  gave  one  of  his  £Edse  friends  a  piece 
)f  ground  and  **  two  talents  for  his  daughter's  portion ;  "  Shake- 
speare's (Act  I.  Sc.  I)  gives  three  talents  to  balance  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  woman  loved  by  one  of  his  retinue.  •  To  both  misan- 
thropes the  acquisition  of  new  riches  brings  back  the  parasites  of 
their  prosperity  —  a  poet  and  a  senator  in  each  case  —  and  by 
both  these  creatures  are  driven  off  with  blows  and  obloquy. 

Manifestly,  then,  Shakespeare,  in  writing  certain  passages  of 
JHmon  of  Athens,  took  hints  as  well  from  Lucian's  as  from 
Plutarch's  portraiture  of  the  Greek  misanthrope.  But  although 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  the  former  in  a  French 
or  Latin  version,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  such  knowledge  aa 
he  had  of  it  reached  him  through  some  narrative  or  dramatic 
work,  all  trace  of  which  has  perished ;  unless,  indeed,  we  find 
vestiges  of  an  antecedent  play  in  the  very  tragedy  before  un. 
The  story  of  Timon,  however,  was  generally  known  in  Shake- 
speare's day,  in  the  literature  of  which  it  was  often  referred  to. 
He  might  have  first  read  it  as  a  youth  in  Payntcr's  Palace  of 
Plecuure,  a  book  with  which  we  know  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  the  first  volume  of  which,  published  in  1567,  con- 
tains a  novel  *'  Of  the  straunge  and  beastlie  nature  of  Timon  of 
Athens,  enemie  to  mankinde,  with  his  death,  buriall,  and  epi- 
taphe."  There  is  also  another  play  upon  the  subject,  written 
during  Shakespeare's  life,  **  for  the  amusement  of  an  academic 
audience,"  a  contemporary  manuscript  of  which  still  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  by  whom  it  was 
edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Few  of  its  readers  will  be 
inclined  to  dissent  from  its  learned  editor's  opinion,  that  Shake- 
speare was  unacquainted  with  it ;  but  there  is  a  trifling  coinci- 
dence between  the  dead  academic  and  the  living  popular  tragedy. 
In  the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  Timon  invites  his  false  fair- 
weather  friends  to  a  mock  banquet ;  in  the  former  he  sets  before 
them  stones  painted  like  artichokes,  with  which  he  pelts  them 
from  his  presence ;  in  the  latter,  the  dishes  are  filled  with  warm 
water,  with  which  the  host  deluges  his  flying  guests ;  and  yet 
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one  uf  the  rout  exclaims,  **  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 
day  gUmet,**  This  incongruity  seems  manifestly  due  to  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  academic  play;  of  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  heard  an  account,  or  which  might  have  been  kno\vn  to  the 
writer  of  a  dramatic  **  Life  of  Tymon  "  more  or  less  antecedent 
to  that  one  which  has  caused  all  others  to  be  forgotten. 

For  as  to  this  play  wc  have  yet  again  a  question  of  uncertain 
authorship.  The  internal  evidence  entirely  sustains  Heminge 
and  Condell  in  setting  it  forth  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies. 
The  more  important  part  of  it,  if  not  the  larger,  seems  not  only 
to  be  Shakespeare's,  but  to  be  eminently  Shakespeai'ian  in  style. 
Nor  can  we  attribute  to  the  subject  of  this  tragedy  alone  the  fierce 
misanthropy  with  which  it  is  pervaded;  for  this,  like  strata 
heaved  up  by  hidden  fires,  crops  out  elsewhere  from  the  gentle 
and  smiling  surface  of  our  author's  most  human  and  charitable 
nature.  There  is  an  intensity  in  the  hatred,  and  a  relish  in  its 
expression,  which  could  only  spring  from  profuundest  knowledge 
of  mankind.  But  other  parts  are  just  as  clearly  not  Shake- 
speare's ;  —  so  clearly  that  any  critic  who  should  say,  like  Cole- 
ridge, that  he  found  •*  the  same  vigorous  hand  at  work  through- 
out" this  play,*  would  expose  the  unsoundness  of  his  own 
judgment  hardly  less  than  Schlegel  did  when  he  pronounced 
Thomtu  Lord  Crofniwell^  Sir  John  Oldcastlet  and  A  Yorkshire 
lyofiddyt  **  not  only  unquestionably  Shakespeare's,"  but  worthy 
**  tc  be  classed  among  his  best  and  maturest  works." 

We  are  entirely  without  external  evidence  as  to  the  hetero- 
geneous composition  of  this  tragedy ;  and  in  the  time  that  I 
could  give  to  the  subject,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  in- 
ternal evidence  of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  be  logir  Ally  set  forth 
as  piemise  leading  to  conclusion.  What  a  closer  study  might 
give  me  confidence  to  do,  I  cannot  say ;  but  at  present  I  shall 
only  ^-enture  to  give  an  opinion  in  very  general  terms,  upon  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  Acts  and  Scenes :  — 

Act  I. 

Scene  1.  Shakespeare's  until  the  entrance  of  Apenumiut, 
The  Ap&mantua  of  this  Scene  seems  like  a  poor  imitation  of 
Shakespeare's  Thersites, 

Scene  2.    Not  Shakespeare's. 


•  An  rpportM  in  Collier's  Pbiikesrpeare.  1843»  Vol.  VI.  p.  ML 
If  S 
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Act  n. 

bcene  1.  Shakespeare's,  although  so  brief  and  apparently 
animportant.    The  following  passage  unmistakable :  — 

**  nor  then  silenc'd,  when  — 
*  Commend  me  to  your  master,*  —  and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand  thus ;  —  but  tell  him 
My  uses  cry  to  me." 

Scene  2.    Shakespeare's,  except  the  passage  in  which  the  Fitth 

appears. 

Act  m. 

Scene  1.    Not  Shakespeare's,  except,  perhaps,  the  last  speech. 

Scene  2.     Somewhat  doubtful ;  but  most  probably  not  Shak» 
■peare's. 

Scene  3.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  4.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  5.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  6.  Not  Shakespeare's ;  except  JHmon'a  last  speecht 
<*  May  you  a  better  feast,"  &c.,  and  perhaps  his  grace,  '*  Ton 
great  benefactors,"  &c. 

Act  IV. 

Scene  1.    Shakespeare's. 

Scene  2.  Shakespeare's,  mostly ;  but  in  thought  and  in  Tet  - 
gification  the  latter  part  of  Flaviua*  last  speech  is  inferior  to,  and 
unlike,  those  parts  of  the  play  which  axe  unmistakably  Shake- 
speare's. 

Scene  3.     Shakespeare's,  and  in  his  largest  style. 

Act  V. 

Scene  1.  But  partly  Shakespeare's,  whose  hand  does  notap« 
pear  until  the  entrance  of  Timon, 

Scenes  2  and  3.    Not  Shakespeare's. 

Scene  4.  [Sc.  6  according  to  division.]  Shakespeare's  be- 
yond a  question.* 

*  As  I  am  giving  now  a  mere  opinion,  I  yentnre  to  add  that  it  was  formed 
tn  this  manner.  When,  on  reading  Mr.  Knight's  Introdoctory  Notice  to  thia 
piay,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  came  upon  the  passage  in  which  he  declares  his 
oonvictlon  that  it  is  not  wholly  uf  Shakespeare's  writing,  (his  reasons  for 
which  he  afterwards  sets  forth  with  such  ability,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
such  discrimination,)  I  immediately  closed  the  volume,  and  read  through  the 
play  in  my  Chiswick  unannotated  edition,  making  a  brief  memorandum  of  the 
impression  left  upon  me  by  each  Scene  as  I  read  it.  This  I  did  purely  for  mj 
own  satisfoction,  and  without  a  thought  that  I  should  ev^r  trouble  the  stu- 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Scenes  above  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  those  in  which 
Timon  is  the  principal  personage ;  and  this  supports  the  conjec- 
ture either  that  the  play  was  sketched  by  another  dramatist,  who 
himself  furnished  only  inferior  Scenes,  Shakespeare  writing  all 
those  of  most  importance,  or  that  it  is  made  up  of  an  older  play 
which  Shakespeare  undertook  to  furbish  and  embellish,  and 
upon  which  he  was  led  to  bestow  more  labor  than  he  at  first 
intended,  without,  however,  making  his  rifaceiamento  complete. 
The  latter  alternative  accounts  the  better  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Scenes  t>etween  Alcibiades  and  the  Senators  of  Athens,  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  progress  of  the  play. 
But  upon  this  subject  we  cannot  even  argue ;  we  can  only  guess : 
and  so  I  leave  it ;  merely  remarking  that  the  story  of  Timon  is 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  eye  of  a  London 
dramatist  in  Shakespeare's  earlier  years,  in  spite  of  its  unfitness 

dents  of  Shakespeare  with  my  notions  about  this  play  or  any  other.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  I  hare  not  seen  these  memorandnms,  (of  which  I  have 
given  above  almost  a  literal  transcript,)  or  had  occasion  to  oonralt  Mr.  Knight's 
Introductory  Essay  to  this  play ;  and  now  upon  comparing  them,  I  find  that 
they  accord  in  all  essential  particulars,  with  one  important  exception. — I 
mention,  by  the  way,  my  making  of  these  memorandums  Independently,  not, 
I  believe,  from  mere  egotism ;  still  less  from  a  desire  to  set  np  for  myself  any 
claim  to  the  credit  of  first  pronouncing  upon  the  heterogeneonsness  of  this 
play,  which  belongs  exclusively,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  Mr.  Knight ;  but  merely 
because  if  I  were  reader  instead  of  editor,  I  should  be  pleased  if;  in  a  like  ease, 
the  editor  did  as  I  have  done.  —  But  to  my  point  of  difference  with  Mr. 
Knight,  as  to  which  not  even  my  high  respeet  Ibr  his  sympathetic  appreda* 
Hon  of  Shakespeare*s  thought  can  make  me  doubt.  He  says  of  '<  the  conclud- 
ing Scene  of  the  fifth  Act,"  that  it**  presents  nearly  every  cfaaracterlstie  by 
which  the  early  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  are  to  be  distinguished  fh)m 
bim ;  and  the  negation,  in  the  same  degree,  of  all  those  qualities  which  ren- 
der him  io  immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  dramatic  poet."  This  must 
be  mere  matter  of  opinion;  and  I  can  only  dte  the  fbllowing  passages  in  sui^ 
port  of  mine. 

**  Ale(b.    Sound  to  this  eoward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [AparUif  toundtd. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  waUe. 

Till  now  you  have  g^ne  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  Justice ;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
Am  Otpt  vfUhin  the  Mhadam  qf  your  power, 
Eave  wander'd  with  our  traversed  arms,  and  breath*d 
Our  sufferance  vainly :  Now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouehinif  marrvWt  in  Vie  hearer  strong, 
Chriet  of  iiMUtf,  No  mart :  now  breathless  wrong 
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for  dramaUc  treatment,  on  account  of  the  eccentricity  of  its 
principal,  or  rather  its  only,  character,  and  the  &ct  that  it  waa 
yery  generally  known  to  the  public  which  a  London  company  of 
players  would  wish  to  attract  and  please. 

The  date  of  the  production  of  this  tragedy,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  uncertain.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  external  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  also  of  other 
internal  evidence  than  its  style.  This  places  it  among  the  plays 
which  we  owe  to  the  last  period  of  Shakespeare's  productive 
life.  His  work  upon  it  was  probably  performed  between  1605 
and  1610.  • 

The  first  folio  is  the  only  source  of  the  text  of  Timon  of 
Athefu;  and  there  it  is  found  in  a  very  corrupted  state.  Its  ver- 
dfication  in  certain  Scenes  was  probably  never  smooth,  but  in 
this  regard  it  has  doubtless  suffered  greatly  in  the  printing  office 
or  in  transcription.  In  thb  latter  part  of  the  play  the  broken 
lines  are  scattered  sparsely  along  the  page  of  the  folio, —the  very 

Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  diairs  of  eaae ; 
And  pwny  mtoUnce  shaU  break  hi$  wind. 
With/ear  and  horrid  fligW 

**  2  Sen*  Nor  are  they  living, 

Who  were  the  motiyes  that  you  first  went  out ; 
Shame  that  they  wanted  canning,  in  excess 
Hath  hroke  their  hearts.    Blarch,  noble  lord. 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 
Bjf  deeimation,  and  a  tithed  decdh 
{ff'tfm  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 
Whidi  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  degUn^d  taUh  ; 
And  by  the  haeard  qf  the  spotted  die, 
LA  die  the  spatted." 

"Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  gileft, 
Soom'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets  wfaidi 
Vrom  niggard  nature  flill,  yit  rich  oonoeit 
Tautght  thu  to  inake  vast  Neptune  vfeepfor  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  favtts  forgiven,^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discriminating  and  frequent  reader  of  ShakeBpean 
eannot  fidl  to  trace  in  these  lines,  especially  in  those  which  I  haTe  emphadaMl, 
Shakespeare's  peculiar  variety  of  rhythm  and  spontaneousness  of  utteranoa, 
and  even  his  way  of  panning  himself  into  a  conceit,  as  well  as  his  grand  com- 
pulsion of  the  greatest  of  Nature's  forces  into  the  train  of  similes  wliich  boar 
along  his  thought. 

Compare,  too,  the  last  words  of  the  play,  «  Let  the  drums  strike,"  with  tha 
oorresponding  words  of  Much  Ado  abovt  Nothing,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Ths 
Seoond  Bart  qf  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Cbriatanus,  Hamlet,  and  Arfelet.  I 
remember  no  other  dramatist  who  ends  his  plays  with  such  simple  and  a|h 
parently  matterK>f«ourse  speeches. 
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wrecks  of  well-proportioned  verses.  Something  lias  been  done 
to  remedy  this  misfortune  ;  but  little  can  be  safely  attempted ; 
and  the  present  editor,  like  his  immediate  predecessors,  has  in 
many  cases  preserved  the  derangement  of  the  folio,  hopeless  of 
all  effort  for  its  rectification.  The  sense  of  the  text  is  in  better 
condition  tLaa*.  itA  form,  especially  in  certain  entire  Scenes ;  which 
again  favors  the  conjecture  that  these  Scenes  are  the  work  of  an 
inferior  artist.  But  throughout  the  play  there  is  sufficient  ob- 
scurity and  corruption  to  make  probable  restoration  welcome, 
even  at  the  cost  of  imasual  violence  to  the  readings  of  the  only 
authoritative  edition. 

The  period  of  the  action,  according  to  the  passage  in  Plutarcht 
is  about  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  —  B.  C.  432.  The 
oottnme,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Ghreek  art 
of  tf*e  Peridean  period,  and  that  whioh  followed  it 


DRAMATIS    PERSON.* 


>  Lords :  Jiattsrers  of  Timon. 


>  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors, 


i  IMON,  a  noble  Athenian, 

liVOIUS, 

lucullus, 

Sempronius,  ^ 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timon's  fabe  Friends, 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher* 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  Captain* 

Flayius,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Flaminius, 

LuciLius,        ^  Sejvants  to  Timon. 

Servilius, 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, 

Lucius, 

hortbnsius, , 

Servants  of  Varro^  Ventidius,  and  Isidore;    ttoo  of  limon's 

Creditors. 
Cnpid  and  Maskers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian.    A  Page.     A  Fool. 

Phrtnia,        >    ,.  A,  ...   , 

TiMANDRA,      S  ^•'^*«»  ^  Alcibiades. 

Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves,  and  Attendar.rs 
SCENE  :  Athens,  and  the  Woods  cuffoining. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

TIMON    OF    ATHENS 


ACT    I. 

ScEn  I.  —  Athens.     A  Hall  in  Timon*8  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and  Others, 

at  several  doors. 

Poet, 

GOOD  day,  sir. 
Painter.     I  am  glad  7'  are  well. 
Poet.     I  have  not  seen  you  long.     How  goes   the 

world  ? 
Pain.     It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known; 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange. 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches?  —  See, 
Magic  of  beauty!  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 
Pain.     I  know  them  both :  th'  other's  a  jeweUer. 
Merchant.     O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord. 
Jeweller.  Nay,  that's  most  fiz'd. 

Mer.     A  most   incomparable   man ;    breath'd   as  it 
were. 
To  an  untirable  and  oontinuate  goodness : 
He  passes 

(307) 
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Jew,  I  have  a  jewel  here  — 

Mer,     0,  pray,  let's  see't.     For  the  Lord  Timon,  sir? 

Jew.     If  he  will  touch  the  estimate ;  but,  for  that — 

PoeL     [  To  himself, "]     "  When  we  for   recompense 
have  prais'd  the  vile. 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good.** 

Mer,     [^Looking  at  the  jewel."]     'Tis  a  good  finnL 

Jew,     And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain,     You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idlely  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  *tis  nourish'd :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shews  not  till  it  be  struck  ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokos  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bo  and  it  chafes.     What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain,     A  picture,  sir.  —  When    comes   your  book 
forth  ? 

Poet,     Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
liCt's  see  your  piece. 

Pain,     *Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet,     So  *tis :  this  comes  off  well,  and  excellent 

Pain.     Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable  !     How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing ;  what  &  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth ;  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip ;  to  th'  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain.     It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  is*t  good  ? 

Poet.  ril  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches  b^elier  than  life. 
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Enter  certain  Senators,  who  pass  aver  the  stage. 

Pain.     How  this  lord  is  foUow'd! 

Poet.     The  Senators  of  Athens :  —  happy  man. 

Pain.     Look,  more ! 

Poet.     You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors. 
I  have  in  this  rough  work  shap*d  out  a  man. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment:  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax :  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold, 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.     How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.     I  \vill  unbolt  to  you. 
You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slipp*ry  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  liOrd  Timon:  his  large  fortune* 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac*d  flatterer 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before'  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon*s  nod. 

Pain.     I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.     Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hiU, 
Feign*d  Fortune  to  be  thron*d :  the  base  o*  th'  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
rhat  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
^Vhose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  flz'd, 

TOL.   X.  V 
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One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon*8  frame; 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain,  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  heckon*d  from  the  rest  below, 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides;  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance* 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants, 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.     *Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune'i 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well 
To  shew  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Timon,    attended ;   the  Ser- 
vant of  Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

Timon.  Imprisoned  is  he,  say  you? 

Ventidius^  Servant.     Ay,  my  good   lord:   five   tal- 
ents is  his  debt. 
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His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait: 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up;  which  failing, 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim,  Noble  Ventidius!     Well; 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.     I  do  know  him 
A.  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have.     I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven.  Serv,     Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

THm.     Commend  me  to  him:    I  will  send  his  ran« 
8om; 
And,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me. — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after.  —  Fare  you  well. 

Fen.  Serv.    All  happiness  to  your  honour !   \^ExU, 

Enter  an  Old  Athenian. 

Old  Athenian.     Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.     Thou  hast  a  servant  nam*d  LucOius. 

Tim.     I  have  so  :  what  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath.     Most  noble  Timon,  call  the    man  before 
thee. 

Ifm.     Attends  he  here,  or  no?  —  Lucilius! 

[LuciLius  com^  forward. 

Lucilius.     Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.     This  feUow  here,  Lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift. 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  farther  ? 

Old  Ath.     One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  else, 
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On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got: 
The  maid  is  fair,  —  o'  th'  youngest  for  a  bride,  — 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love:  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

THm.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Aih.     Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
liis  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself ; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim,  Does  she  love  him? 

Old  Ath.     She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim,     [^To  Ltjcilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Luc.    Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath,     If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be  miss- 
ing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 

Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim,  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband? 

Old  Ath,     Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in  future 
aU. 

Tim.     This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv*d  me  long : 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Qive  him  thy  daughter; 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  TIL  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath,  Most  noble  lord* 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.    My   hand   to    thee;    mine    honour    on   my 
promise. 
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Luc,     Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship.     Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you! 

[^Exeunt  Lucilixjs  and  Old  Athenian. 

Poet,    Vouchsafe   my  labour,  and    long  live  your 
lordship ! 

Tim,     I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away.  —  What  have  you  there,  my  Mend? 

Pain.     A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside:  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  work. 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it:  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  ye 

Tim.   Well  fare  you,  gentleman  :  give  me  your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together.  —  Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  !  dispraise  ? 

Tim.    A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd. 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters.     Believe  't,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Wen  mock'd. 

Mer.    No,  my  good  lord;   he  speaks  the  common 
tongue, 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim,    Look,  who  comes  here.     WiU  you  be  chid  ? 
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Enter  Afemantus. 

Jew.     We'll  bear  with  your  lordship. 

Mer,  He*ll  spare  none. 

Tim.     Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Apemantus.     Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good 
morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  hmiest 

Tim.     Why    dost    thou    call    them    knaves?    thou 
know'st  them  not. 

Apem.     Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

TYm.     Yes. 

Apem.     Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.     You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Thou  know'st  I  do;    I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.     Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim.     Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.     To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.     That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apem.     Right,    if  doing  nothing   be   death   by  th' 
law. 

Tim.     How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.     Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it? 

Apem.     He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter; 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.     Y*  are  a  dog. 

Apem,     Thy  mother's  of  my  generation :  what's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim,     Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.     An  thou  should' st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 
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Apem,  O,  tbey  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.     That*s  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it.  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.     How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.     What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.     Not  worth  my  thinking.  —  How  now,  poet ! 

Poet.     How  now,  philosopher  ! 

Apem.     Thou  liest. 

Poet.     Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.     Yes. 

Poet.     Then,  I  lie  not. 

Apem.     Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.     Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign*d  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.     That's  not  feign'd;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour :  he  that  loves  to  be  flattered  is  worthy 
0*  the  flatterer.     Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Tim.     What  would' st  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  E'en  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.     What,  thyself? 

Apem.     Ay. 

Tim.     Wherefore  ? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angjy  wit  to  be  a  lord.  -^ 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant? 

Mer.     Ay,  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.     If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.   Traffic's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  confound  theo ! 
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Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.     What  trumpet's  that? 

Servant,     'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
A.11  of  companionship. 

Tim,     Pray,  entertain   them ;    give  them  guide   to 

us. —  [^Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

Y  3u  must  needs  dine  with  them.  —  Go  not  you  hence, 

Till  I  have  thank' d  you ;  [and]  when  dinner's  done 

Shew  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights.— 

Enter  Alcibiades,  toith  his  company. 

Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there. — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints !  — 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 

knaves, 
And  all  this  courtesy !     The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcibiades,     Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I 
feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim,  Right  welcome,  sir: 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Afemaktus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

1  Lord,     What  time  o'  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem,     Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord,     That  time  serves  still. 

Apem,     The  most  accursed  thou,  that  still  omit'st  it. 

2  Lord,     Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast. 
Apem,     Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat 

fools. 
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2  Lord.     Fare  thee  well;  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.     Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord,     Why,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     Shouid*st    have  kept   one  to   thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.     Hang  thyself. 

Apem.     No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding :  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord,     Away,  unpeaceable  dog !  or  FU  spurn  thee 

hence. 
Apem,     I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  o'  th'  ass. 

[Exit, 

1  Lord.     He*s  opposite  to  humanity.     Come,  shall 

we  in. 
And  taste  Lord  Timon*s  bounty?  he  outgoes 
The  yery  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.     He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold« 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Lord,    Long  may   he   live   in   fortunes  I     Shaik 

we  in  ? 
1  Lord,    ril  keep  you  company.  [Exeum. 
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Scene   n. 

The  Same.     A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music,  A  great  banquet  served 
in ;  Flavius  and  others  attending :  then^  enter  Ti- 
MON,  Alcibiades,  Lords,  and  other  Senators,  roith 
Ventidius,  which  Timon  redeemed  from  prison, 
and  Attendants :  then  comes,  dropping  after  all, 
Apemantxts,  discontentedly,  like  himself. 

Ventidius,     Most  honoured  Timon, 
It  hath  pleas*d  the  gods  to  remember  my  father*8  age, 
And  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents. 
Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim,  O,  by  no  means, 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love. 
I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives  : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them:  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair 

Ven,     A  noble  spirit ! 

[  They  stand  ceremoniously  waiting  for  Timoh 

to  sit. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first. 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit:  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [They  tit 
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1  Lord.     My  lord,  we  always  have  confess*d  it. 

Apem.     Ho,  ho,  confes8*d  it?  hang*d  it,  have  you 
not? 

Tim.     O,  Apemantus  !  —  you  are  welcome. 

Apem.     No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome; 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.     Fie!   thou'rt  a  churl:    youVe  got  a  humouf 
there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame. — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  fiiror  hrevis  est^ 
But  yond*  man  is  ever  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
«For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for*t,  indeed. 

Apem.     Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon: 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ;  thou'rt  an  Athenian, 
therefore,  welcome.  I  myself  would  have  no  power ; 
pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I 
should  ne'er  flatter  thee.  —  0  you  gods  I  what  a  num- 
ber of  men  eats  Timon,  and  he  sees  'em  not !  It 
grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in  one 
man's  blood ;  and  all  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them 
up  too. 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks,  they  shoidd  invite  them  without  knives ; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that  sits  next 
him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges  the  breath 
of  him  in  a  divided  draught,  is  the  readiest  man   to 
kill  him :  't  'as  been  proved.     If  I  were  a  huge  man, 
I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals ; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes : 
QteAt  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats 
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Tim,     My  lord,  —  in  heart;   and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2  Lord.     Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  this  way  ?  A  brave  fellow ! — he  keepi 
his  tides  well.  Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy 
state  look  ill,  Timon. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire : 
This  and  my  food  are  equals,  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Afemantus'  Grace. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 

I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond; 

Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping; 

Or  a  dog  that  seems  a  sleeping, 

Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 

Or  my  jfriends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen.     So  fall  to't : 

Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[^Eafs  and  drinkn. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Tim,  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 
now. 

Alcib,  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my 
lord. 

Tim,  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  ene- 
mies, than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord,  there's 
no  meat  like  'em :  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at 
such  a  feast. 

Apem,     'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  ene- 
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mies  then,  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em,  and  bid 
me  to  'em. 

1  Lord,  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends ;  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much  help 
from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ?  why 
have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  not 
you  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?  I  have  told  more 
of  you  to  myself  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak 
in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  you.  O, 
you  gods !  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends, 
if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of  'em  ?  they  were  the 
most  needless  creatures  livmg,  should  we  ne'er  have 
use  for  'em;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instru- 
ments hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to 
themselves.  Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer, 
that  I  might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to 
do  benefits ;  and  what  better  or  properer  can  we  call 
our  own,  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ?  O,  what  a 
precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers, 
commanding  one  another's  fortunes.  O  joy  e'en  made 
away  ere 't  can  be  born !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  methinks :  to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink 
to  you. 

Apem.     Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord,      Joy    had    the    like    conception    in    our 

eyes. 
And  at  that  instant  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 
Apem.    Hoy  hoi     I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bai- 

tard. 
8  Lord,    I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  moved  me 

much. 
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Apem.     Much!  [Tudcet  sounded, 

Tim.     What  means  that  trump  ?  —  How  now  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim,     Ladies  !     What  are  their  wills  ? 

Sero.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office  to  signify  their  pleasures 

Tim,     I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cupid.     Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste !  —  The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom.     The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  tiune  eyes. 

Tim,     They're  welcome  all.     Let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Music^  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  CuFiDt 

1  Lord,     You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  y*  are  be- 
lov'd. 

Music.  Enter  Ctjfid,  with  a  Masque  of  Ladies  om 
Amazons,  tMh  lutes  in  their  hands^  dancings  and 
playing, 

Apem,     Hey  day!   what  a  sweep  of  vanity  oomes 
this  way ! 
They  dance !  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shews  to  a  little  oil    and  root# 
We  make  ourselves  foo^s,  to  disport  ourselves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men. 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again. 
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With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy. 

Who  lives  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ? 

Who  dies  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 

Of  their  friend's  gift  ? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 

Would    one    day    stamp     upon    me  :     't    has    been 

done. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

[TAe  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adar^ 
ing   of  TiMON ;    and,   to   show   their   loves, 
each  singles  out  an  Amazon,  and  all  danee^ 
Men  with  Women,  a  lofty  strain  or  two  to 
the  hautboys,  and  cease. 
Tim.     You  have  done    our   pleasures   much   grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind: 
You  have  added  worth  unto  't,  and  lustre. 
And  entertained  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

I  Lady.     My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best. 
Apem.     'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy;    and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim,     Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  Ladies.     Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

l^Exeuni  Cufid,  and  Ladies. 
Tim.     Flavius ! 
Flavins.     My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.    Yes,  my  lord.     {_Aside.^     More  jewels  yet! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in's  humour ; 
Else  I  should  tell  him,  —  well,  —  i'  faith,  I  should, 
When    all's    spent,    he*d    be    cross'd    then,    an    h« 
could. 
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'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind, 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[^Exit,  and  returns  with  the  casket 

1  Lord,     Where  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.     Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.     Our  horses! 

Tim.  O,  my  friends  ! 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.     Look  you,  my  good 

lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much. 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it. 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.     I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All.     So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
Senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.     They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word :  it  does  concern  you  near. 

Tim.  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee : 
I  pr'ythee,  let's  be  provided  to  shew  them  entertain- 
ment. 

Flav.     [ilndfe.]     I  scarce  know  how. 

JE^ter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour.  Lord  Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.     I  shall  accept  them  fairly:  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertain'd.  —  How  now  !  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.     Please  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
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tleman,  Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to- 
morrow to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your  honour 
two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.     m  hunt   with  him ;    and  let  them  be  re- 

ceiv'd, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav,     [Aside.']  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts. 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer : 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  shew  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
For  every  word :  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for  't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office. 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  fee 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  \_ExiL 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong  :  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  merits. 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord,     With  more    than   common  thanks   I   will 

receive  it. 

3  lynrd.     0,  he's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 
Tim,     And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on:  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.     O,  I   beseech   you,  pardon   me,  my  lord, 

in  that. 
Tim.     You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord :  I  know 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect : 

TOL.   X.  O 
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I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own; 
ril  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  O,  none  so  welcome. 

Tim,     I  take  all,  and  your  several  visitations. 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give : 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  Mends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary.  —  Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich: 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee ;  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch' d  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord,     We  are  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinitely  endear'd, — 
Tim.     All  to  you.  —  Lights !  more  lights  I 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you.  Lord  Timon. 

T\m.     Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords,  Sft, 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 
1  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court' sies. 

Tim.     Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem,  No,  I'll  nothing;  for  if  I  should  be  brib'd 
too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upon  thee,  and 
then  thou  would' st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  giv'st  so  long, 
Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in 
paper  shortly :  what  needs  those  feasts,  pomps,  and 
vain  glories  ? 
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Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
1  am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ;  and 
come  with  better  music.  [_Exit. 

Apem,     So ;  —  thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now  ;  —  thou 
shalt  not  then ;    I*U   lock  thy  heaven   from  thee. 
O,  that  men*8  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  [^Exit 
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Scene   I. — The   Same.     A   Room   in   a   Senator*! 

Hotose. 

Enter  a  Senator,  toith  papers  in  his  hand. 

Senator, 

AND  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro;  and  to  Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand,  besides  my  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five-and-twenty  —  Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?     It  cannot  hold ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  ^an  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon ; 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight,    . 
And  able  horses.     No  porter  at  his  gate ; 
Bu;  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold ;  no  reason 
Can  found  his  state  in  safety.     Caphis,  ho! 

Caphis,  I  say ' 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caphis.  Here,  sir :  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 
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Sen      Get  on  your   cloak,  and  haste  you   to   I«ord 
Timon ; 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  cca8*d 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when  — 
"  Commend  me  to  your  master  "  —  and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus ;  —  but  teU  him. 
My  uses  cry  to  me.     I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own :  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.     I  love,  and  honour  him. 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger. 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  turn*d  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  immediate.     Oet  you  gone* 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand ;  ior,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  fiashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.     I  go,  sir. 

Sen.     Take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Capk,  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IL  f 

The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flatius,  toith  many  bills  in  his  hands, 

Flav,     No  care,  no  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ;  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 
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Of  what  is  to  continue.     Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done  ?     He  will  not  hear,  till  feel. 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunt- 
ing. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  fie! 

Enter   Cafhis,    and  the  Servants    of  Isidobe  and 

Varbo. 

Capk.  Good  even,  Varro.     What! 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Varro' 8  Servant,  Is't  not  your  business  too? 

Caph.     It  is.  —  And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 
Isidore's  Servant.  It  is  so. 

Caph,     Would  we  were  all  discharged! 
Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.     Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Tjmon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  ^e. 

Tim.     So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we*ll  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades.  —  With  me  1  what  is  your  will  ? 

Caph.     My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.     Dues  !     Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord 

Tim.     Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.     Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  oft 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month: 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  prays  you 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friendi 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.     Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend 
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Var,  Serv.     One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord,  — 

Isid.  Serv.  From  Isidore  : 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

Caph,     If  you   did    know,   my   lord,    my    master's 
wants,  — 

Var,  Serv.     'Twas  due  on   forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks. 
And  past,  — 

Isid.  Serv.     Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord. 
And  I  am  s^nt  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.     Give  me  breath. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on ; 

[^Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords 
m    wait    upon   you    instantly.  —  Come    hither :    pray 
you,  [To  Flavitjs. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds. 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner. 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

TYm.  Do  so,  my  friends. 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [^Exit  Timok. 

Flav.  Pray,  draw  near. 

lExit  FiAVius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool. 

Caph.     Stay,  stay;  here  comes  the  Fool  wi^h  Ape* 
mantus :  let's  have  some  sport  with  *em. 
Var.  Serv.     Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 
Isid.  Serv.     A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 
Var.  Serv,    How  dost.  Fool? 
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Apem.     Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var.  Serv,     I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem.     No  ;  'tis  to  thyself.  —  Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 

Isid.  Serv.  ITo  Vas.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem*  No,  thou  stand'st  single ;  thou'rt  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph,     Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem,  He  last  ask'd  the  question.  —  Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men ;  bawds  between  gold  and  want. 

All  Serv,     WTiat  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.     Asses. 

All  Serv.     Why  ? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourselves.  —  Speak  to  'em,  Fool. 

Fool.     How  do  you,  gentlemen? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  Fool.  How  does  your 
mistress  ? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  Would  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth ! 

Apem.     Good :  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.     Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page.  [  To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now.  Captain  I 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ?  —  How  dost  thou, 
Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters  :  I  know  not  which  is  which 

Apem.     Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.     No. 
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Apem,  There  will  little  learning  die,  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hang'd.  This  is  to  Lord  Timon;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go :  thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page,  Thou  wast  whelp' d  a  dog;  and  thou  shall 
famish,  —  a  dog's  death.     Answer  not ;  I  am  gone. 

[^Exit  Page. 

Apem,  E'en  so  thou  out-run' st  grace.  Fool,  I  will 
go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's. 

Fool.     Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home.  —  You  three  serve 
^hree  usurers? 

All  Serv.     I  would  they  serv'd  us ! 

Apem.  So  would  I,  —  as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
nan  served  thief. 

Fool.     Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.     Ay,  Fool. 

Fool.  I  think  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  soi- 
vant :  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they  approach 
sadly,  and  go  away  merry ;  but  they  enter  my  mis- 
tress' house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly.  The  reason 
of  this  ? 

Var.  Serv.     I  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster  and  a  knave ;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.     What  is  a  whoremaster,  Fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit :  sometime  't  appears  like  a  lord ; 
sometime  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime  like  a  philosopher, 
with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one.  He  is 
very  often  like  a  knight ;  and  generally  in  all  shapes, 
tnat  man  goes  up  and  down  in,  from  fourscore  to 
thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 
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Yar,  Serv.     Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  lack'st. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
mantus. 

All  Serv.     Aside,  aside :  here  comes  Lord  Timon. 

Enter  Timon  and  Flavixjs. 

Apem.     Come,  with  me.  Fool,  come. 

Fool,  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[^Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 

Flav.     Pray  you,  walk  near:    Til   speak  with  you 
anon.  [^Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim,    You  make  me  marvel.     Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me. 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim,  Go  to: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister. 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav,  O,  my  good  lord  I 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts. 
Laid  them  before  you :  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  trifling  present  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept; 
Yea,  'gainst  th'  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close:  I  did  endure 
>«^ot  seldom    nor  no  slight  checks,  when  T  have 
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Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.     My  loved  lord. 
Though   you   hear   now,  —  too    late  !  —  yet   how's   a 

time 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold 

Flav.     'Tis  an  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.     The  future  comes  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  }  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reck'ning  ? 

Tim.     To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.     O,  my  good  lord!  the  world  is  but  a  wofd; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.     If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood. 
Call  me  before  th*  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress' d 
With  riotous  feeders ;  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz*d  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsjy 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock. 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.     Heavens,   have    I   said,  the   bounty  of  thii 
lord ! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves    and  peasants 
This  night  englutted !     Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What   heart,  head,  sword,  force,   means,   but  is  Lord 

Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise, 
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The  ureath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made: 
Feast- won,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  flies  are  couch*d. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  farther 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why   dost   thou    weep  ?     Canst   thou  the   consciene^ 

lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ?     Secure  thy  heart. 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love. 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts! 

Tim,    And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
(nrown'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends.     You  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there  !  —  Flaminius !  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Servants,     My  lord,  my  lord,  — 

Tim.  I  will  dispatch  you  severally.  —  You,  to  Lord 
Lucius ;  —  to  Lord  LucuUus  you ;  I  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day:  —  you,  to  Sempronius.  Commend  me 
to  their  loves;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my  occa- 
sions have  found  time  to  use  them  toward  a  supply 
of  money :  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Flaminius.     As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav.     Lord  Lucius,  and  LucuUus?  humph! 

TYm.     Go  you,  sir,  [to  another  Serv.]  to  the  Senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  State's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserved  this  hearing)  bid  'em  send  o*  th'  instimt 
k  thousand  talents  to  me. 
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Flav.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  1  knew  it  the  most  general  way) 
•To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim,  Is't  true  ?  can't  be  ? 

Flav,     They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what   they   would;   are   sorry  —  you    are   honour- 
able, — 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd  —  they  know  not  — 
Something  hath  been  amiss  —  a  noble  nature 
May    catch    a   wrench  —  would    aU    were    well  —  *tii 

pity :  — 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractionBy 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  theml  — 

Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly :  thege  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary: 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind. 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.  — 
Go  to  Ventidius,  —  [to  a  Serv.]     'Pr'ythee,  [to  Fla- 

vius.]  be  not  sad, 
Thou  art  true  and  honest :  ingeniously  I  speak. 
No  blame   belongs  to   thee.  —  [To  Serv.]     Ventidiuf 

lately 
Buried  his  father;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate :  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  Mends, 
I  clear' d  him  with  five  talents  :  greet  him  from  xne ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
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Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents:  —  t^at  had,  ^to  Flav.]  give 

it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.     Ne'er  speak,  or  think. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.     I  would,  I  could  not  think  it :  that  thought 
is  bounty's  foe; 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.        [^Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.  —  The   Same.     A   Room  in   Luoitllub's 

House. 

Flahinixts  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 


I 


Sebvajh'. 

HAVE  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  is  coming  down 
to  you. 
Flam.     I  thank  you,  sir. 


Enter  Lucxtllus. 

Serv.     Here's  my  lord. 

Lucullus.  [_A8ide.^  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men? 
a  gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt  of 
a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius,  honest 
Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir.  — 
Fill  me  some  wine.  —  [_E3dt  Servant.]  And  how  does 
that  honourable  complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of 
Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord  and  master. 

Flam,     His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul      I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well,  sir. 
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And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius  ?  * 

Flam,  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir, 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply ;  who,  having  great  and  instant  oc- 
casion to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lordship 
to  furnish  him,  nothing  doubting  your  present  assist* 
ance  therein. 

Lucul.  La,  la,  la,  la,  —  nothing  doubting,  says  he  ? 
alas,  good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would 
not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  often 
I  ha'  din'd  with  him,  and  told  him  on't;  and  come 
again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend 
less,  and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no 
warning  by  my  coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault, 
and  honesty  is  his :  I  ha'  told  him  on't,  but  I  could 
ne'er  get  him  from  't. 

Enter  the  Servant  vrith  wine. 

Serv.     Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul,  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.     Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lucul,  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit,  —  give  thee  thy  due,  —  and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason;  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well:  good  parts  in 
thee.  —  Get  you  gone,  sirrah.  [  To  the  Servant,  who 
goes  out,"]  —  Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman ;  but  thou  art  wise,  and 
thou  know'st  well  enough,  although  thou  com'st  tc 
me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money,  especially 
upon  bare  friendship,  without  security.  Here's  three 
solidares  for  thee ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say 
thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 
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Flam.     Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much  differ, 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?     Fly,  damned  baseness, 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throwing  the  money  away, 

LucuL     Ha  !  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit  for 
thy  master.  [_Exit  LuculXiUS. 

Flam.     May  these    add   to   the   number  that  may 
scald  thee  ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself  I 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?     O  you  gods ! 
I  feel  my  master's  passion.     This  slave. 
Unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him: 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutrimenty 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't! 
And,  when  he's  sick  to   death,  let   not  that  part  ot 

nature. 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !  [Exit 


ScEiTE  n. 
The  Same.     A  Public  Placd. 

Enter  Luciirs,  with  three  Strangers. 

Ltuius.  Who  ?  the  Lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  Tcry 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Granger.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  ru- 
mours :  now  Lord  Tim  on' s  happy  hours  are  done  and 
past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 
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Luc.  Fie  !  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  wan*, 
for  money. 

2  Strxm.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucul- 
lus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urg'd  extremely 
for*t,  and  shewed  what  necessity  belonged  to't,  %nd 
yet  was  deni'd. 

Luc,     How  ? 

2  Stran,     I  tell  you,  deni'd,  my  lord. 

Luc,  What  a  strange  case  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  asham'd  on*t.  Denied  that  honoui- 
able  man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  shew'd  in't. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  re- 
ceived some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money, 
plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing 
to  his ;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I 
should  ne'er  have  deni*d  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Sebvilius. 

Servilius.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord;  1 
have  sweat  to  see  his  honour.  —  My  honoured  lord,  — 

[^To  Luciirs. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well:  commend  me  to  thy  honourable-virtuous 
lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent  — 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord,  he's  ever  sending :  how  shall  I 
thank  him,-  think'st  thou  ?     And  what  has  he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  Has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 
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Ser.     But   in   the   mean   time   he   wants   less,  my 
lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.     Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius? 

Ser,     Upon  my*  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc,  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  ha' 
shown  myself  honourable  !  how  unluckily  it  happened, 
that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part, 
and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour !  —  Servilius,  now 
before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do ;  the  more  beast, 
I  say.  —  I  was  sending  to  use  Lord  Timon  myself, 
these  gentlemen  can  witness ;  but  I  would  not,  for 
the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  't  now.  Commend 
me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship ;  and  I  hope  his 
honour  will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have 
no  power  to  be  kind :  —  and  tell  him  this  from  me, 
I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine 
own  words  to  bim  ? 

Ser,     Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.     m  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[^Exit  Sebvilitts. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed; 
And  he  that's  once  deni'd  will  hardly  speed. 

[^Exit  LuciXTS. 

1  Stran.     Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius? 

2  Stran.     Ay,  too  well. 
1  Stran.     Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father, 
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And  kept  hk  credit  with  his  purse, 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages:  he  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip ; 
And  yet,  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  o£  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran,     Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran,  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  hia  friend ;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  half  should  have  retum'd  to  him. 
So  much  I  love  his  heart.     But,  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [^Exeumi, 

Scene  III. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  Semfrokius's  House. 

Enter  Sbmpbonius  and  a  Servant  of  Timon's. 

Sempronius.     Must    he    needs    trouble    me    in  *l  ? 
Humph  !     'Bove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,  or  LucuUus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeem' d  from  prison  :  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord. 
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rhey  have  all  been  touch'd,  and  found  baae  metAl ; 
For  they  have  all  dcni'd  him. 

Seia.  How  1  have  they  deni'd  hin  ' 

Have  Ventidius  and  LucuUus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?     I'hree  ?  humph ! 
It  shews  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him: 
Must  I  be  bis  last  refuge  ?     His   friends,  like  phya  ' 

Thrice  give  him  over !  must  I  take  the  cure  upon  mi  ! 
He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in't:  I  am  uigiy  at  his  , 
That  might   have  known  my  place.    I  see  no  seni  i 

for't. 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him; 
And  does  he  think  so  hackwatdly  of  me  now. 
That  I'll  requite  it  last  ?     No :  ao  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  amongst  lords   [I]   be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  aake , 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.     But  now  return, 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[£m7. 
Serv.  Excellent !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  DevU  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  mail 
politic;  he  crossed  himself  by't:  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will  set  him 
clear.  How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul ': 
takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  those  that, 
under  hot,  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on 
fire.  Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  ;  now  all  ate  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only.     Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
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Doors,  that  were  ne*er  acquainted  with  their  wards 

Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ*d 

Now  to  guard  sure  their  master : 

And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 

Who  cannot  keer  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house. 

bCENE    IV. 

The  Same.     A  Hall  in  Tiicon's  House. 

Enter  two  Servants  of  Vakbo  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hobtensius,  and  oth^r  Ser- 
vants to  TiM0N*s  creditors^  waiting  his  coming  out, 

Var,  Serv,      Well   met;    good-morrow,   Titus   and 
Hortensius. 

Titus.     The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hortensius.  Lucius  f 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Lucius*  Servant.  Ay;  and,  I  think. 

One  business  does  command  us  all;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Lue.  Serv.  And,  Sir  Philotus  too! 

Philotus.     Good  day  at  once. 
Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.     So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.     I  wonder   on*t;   he   was   wont   to   shine    at 
•even. 
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Luc.  Serv,     Ay,  but    the    days    are    wax*d   i 
with  him : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverabh 
I  fear  'tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  piurj     | 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

TO.     I'll  shew  you  how  t'  observe  a  strange      i 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he     i 

Tit.     And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  g    I 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor,     It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  s.   ! 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes: 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewel  , 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor,     I'm  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can  ' 
ness: 
I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealtl  , 

1  Var.  Serv.     Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  cro^ 
what's  yours  ? 

Lue.  Serv,     Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Var.  Serv.     'Tis  much  deep  :  and  it  should  1 1 
by  th'  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd. 

Enter  Flaminius. 

THt.     One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 
Luc.  Serv,     Flaminius  !     Sir,  a  word.     Pray,  is 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.     No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 
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Tit,     We    attend   his    lordship :    pray,    signify    so 

much. 
Flam,     I  need   not   tell  him  that;   he   knows  you 
are  too  diligent.  [_Exit  Fxamikius. 

Enter  Flayius  in  a  cloaks  muffled. 

Luc,   Serv,     Ha !    is    not    that   his    Steward  muf- 
fled so  ? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit,     Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

2  Var.  Serv,     By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav,     What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  Mend  ? 

TXt,     We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough. 

Why  then  preferr'd  you  not  your  sums  and  bills. 
When  your  false  masters  ate  of  my  lord's  mejat  ? 
Then  they  could  smile,  and  fawn  upon  his  debts, 
And    take    down    the    interest    into    their    glutt'nous 

maws. 
You  do  yourselves  but  wrong,  to  stir  me  up : 
Let  me  pass  quietly : 

Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc,  Serv.     Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav,  If  'twill  not  serve, 

'Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.  [_Flxit, 

1  Var,  Serv,  How !  what  does  his  cashier' d  wor- 
ttiip  mutter  ? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he's  poor,  and  that's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such  may  rail 
against  great  buildings. 
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Enter  SebviIiItts. 

Tit.     O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
answer. 

Ser,     If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to 
some  other  hour,  I  should   derive  much  irom  't 
take  't  of  my  soul,  my  lord   leans  wondrously  t< 
content.     His    comfortable   temper   has  forsook 
he's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chambe: 

Luc,  Serv.     Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  ar 
sick: 
And  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts, 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Serv.  Good  godi 

Tit.     We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.     [^Within.']     Servilius,  help!  —  my  lord 
lord! 

Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage ;  Flaminiits,  followi, 

Tim.     What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my 
sage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  shew  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc.  Serv.     Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.     My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.     Here's  mine. 

flbr.  Serv.     And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.     And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi,     All  our  bills. 

Tim.     Knock  me  down  with  'em :  cleave  me  to 
girdle. 

Lttc.  Serv.     Alas  !  my  lord,  — 
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Tim,     Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 
Tit.     Mine,  fifty  talents. 
Tim.     Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.     Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
Tim.     Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ?  —  and  yours  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.     My  lord, — 

2  Var.  Serv.     My  lord, — 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me;  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
ycu !  [J5^. 

Hor.  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money :  these  debts  may  weU  be 
called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

Enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Tim.     They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  tke 
slaves : 
Creditors  ?  —  devils  ! 

Flav.     My  dear  lord, — 

Tim.    What  if  it  should  be  so  r 

Flav.    My  lord, — 

T^m.     ril  have  it  so.  —  My  steward! 

Flav.     Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.     So  fitly  ?     Oo,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  Ventidius,  all : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord! 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul: 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be  't  not  in  thy  care :  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  VU  provide. 

[^Exeunt 
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Scene  V. 
The  Same.     The  Senate-House. 

The  Senate  sitting, 

1  Senator.     My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  *t 
fault's  bloody ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.     Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

Alcib.     Honour,    health,    and   compassion    to 
Senate  ! 

1  Sen.     Now,  Captain  ? 

Alcib,     I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtue  ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  "friend  of  mine  ;  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues: 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.     You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  woids  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  laboi 

P2 
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To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set 

Quarrelling  upon  the  head  of  valour;  which, 

Indeed,  is  valour  misbegot,  and  came 

Into  the  world  when  sects  and  factions 

Were  newly  born. 

He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer 

The    worst    that    man    can    breathe,    and    make    his 

wrongs 
His  outsides ;  to  wear   them   like   his   raiment,  care* 

lessly. 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill  ? 
Alcib.     My  lord, — 

1  Sen.        You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear: 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib,     My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon  't. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And    the    ass     more    captain    than     the    lion  ;     the 

felon, 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O,  my  lords ! 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good: 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremes t  gust ; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety; 
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But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.     You  breathe  in  vain 

Alcib.  In  vain  ?  his  seivice 

At  Lacedaemon    and  Byzantium 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.     What's  that? 

Alcib.     I  say,  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  serv   i 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
,  In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds 

2  Sen.     He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'e  i 
He*8  a  sworn  rioter :  he  has  a  sin    that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner. 

If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him :   in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions.     'Tis  inferred  to  us. 
His  days  are  fpul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.     He  dies. 

Alcib.     Hard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  tii  i 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  'em  both : 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receive  *t  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.     We    are    for    law :    he    dies ;    urge    it 
more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.     Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 
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Alcih.     Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be      My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.     How ! 

Alcib.     Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  What! 
Alcib.     I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  forgot  me : 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  deni'd  such  common  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ^ 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect: 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me! 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usury. 
That  makes  the  Senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.     If,    after   two   days'  shine   Athens    contain 
thee, 
Attend   our   weightier  judgment.     And,  not    to  swell 

our  spirit. 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.        [^Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.     Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough;    that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you! 
I  am  worse  than  mad:  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts :  —  all  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  Senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?     Banishment ! 
It  comes  not  iU ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd : 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.    [^Exit. 
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Scene  VI. 

A  Banquet-hall  in  Timon*s  House. 

Music.     Tables  set   out;   Servants  attending. 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempkonius,  Ventidius 
other  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1  Lord.     The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  thi 
Durable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring, 
we  encounter'd.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  low  with 
as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several  fr 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  < 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so.  He  hath  sent  n 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasiom 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  be 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  m' 
portunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  exi 
1  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me,  that 
provision  was  out. 

1  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  ui 
stand  how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord,  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord,  He  sent  to  me,  sir,  —  Here  he  comes 

Enter  Timok  and  Attendants. 

Tim.     With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  :  —  i 
how  fare  you? 
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1  Lord,  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not*  Summer  more 
willing  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.~\  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  Winter ; 
such  summer-birds  are  men.  \To  them.']  Gentle- 
men, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay: 
feast  your  ears  with  the-  music  awhile,  if  they  will 
fare  so  harshly  o'  th'  trumpet's  sound ;  we  shall  to  *t 
presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger 

Tim.     O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.     My  noble  lord,  — 

Tim.     Ah !  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  ? 

[TAe  banquet  brought  in. 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick 
of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent 
to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.     Think  not  on  't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 
fore, — 

Tim.     Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance 
—  Come,  bring  in  aU  together. 

2  Lord.     All  cover' d  dishes  ! 

1  Lord.     Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

I  Lord.     How  do  you  ?     What's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord.     Alcibiades  is  banish' d  :  hear  you  of  it  ? 
1  <^  2  Lord.     Alcibiades  banish'd  ! 
3  Lord.     'Tis  so  ;  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.     How  ?  how  ? 

2  Lord.     I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim,     My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 
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3  Lord,     m  tell  you  more  anon.     Here's  a 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord.     This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.     WiU't  hold  ?  wiU't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.     It  does  ;  but  time  will  —  and  so  — 

3  Lord.     I  do  conceive. 

Tim.     Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spui 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress  :    your  diet  shi 
in  all   places  alike.     Make    not  a  city  feast  of 
let  the    meat    cool   ere  we  can   agree   upon    th( 
place :  sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks.  — 

You    great    benefactors,    sprinkle   our   society 
thankfulness.     For   your    own    gifts    make    youri 
prais'd ;  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deitie 
despised.     Lend  to  each  man   enough,  that   one 
not  lend  to  another ;  for,  were  your  godheads  to 
row  of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.     Mak 
meat  be    beloved,  more    than  the    man  that  give 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  ol 
lains  :    if   there  sit    twelve  women  at  the  table,  ] 
dozen  of  them  be  —  as  they  are.  —  The  rest  of 
foes,  O  gods  !  —  the  Senators  of  Athens,  together 
the  common  lag  of  people,  —  what  is  amiss  in  tl 
you  gods  make   suitable   for   destruction.     For   th 
my  present  friends,  —  as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  s 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[TAe  dishesy  when  uncovered,  are  found  to  he^ 

of  warm  water. 
Some  speak.     What  does  his  lordship  mean? 
Some  other.     I  know  not. 
Tim.     May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
Ifou   knot   of  mouth-friends!    smoke   and   luke-wa 
water 
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Is  your  perfection.     This  is  Timon's  last; 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries. 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[  Throxoing  water  in  their  facet 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites, 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  !  —  What !  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first  —  thou  too,  —  and  thou :  ^ 
[Tiirows  the   dishes  at   them^  and  drives  them 

out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion?     Henceforth  be  no  feast. 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house !  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man  and  all  humanity!  [Exit, 

The  Guests  return, 

1  Lord,  How  now,  my  lords ! 

2  Lord,  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon*i 
fury  ? 

3  Lord.  Push !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  naught  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  th'  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hal :  -  -  did 
you  see  my  jewel? 

4  Lord.     Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 
2  Lord.     Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.     Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.     Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.     Lord  Timon's  mad. 
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8  Lord,  I  feel 't  upon  my 

4  Lord.     One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  ne 
stones.  \E 


ACT  IV. 

ScEiTE  L  — -  Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Enter  Timon. 

TiMON, 

LET  me  look  back  upon  thee.     O  thou  wall, 
That    girdlest    in    those    wolves,    dive    in 
earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens !     Matrons,  turn  incontine 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  Senate  from  the  bench 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  filths 
Convert  o'  th'  instant  green  virginity !  — 
Do  't  in  your  parents*  eyes !  bankrupts,  hold  fast 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters*  throats !  bound  servants,  st 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law:  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed; 
Thy  mistress  is  o*  th'  brothel !  son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire; 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains!  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gcds,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood, 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live  !  —  Plagues,  incident  to  me 

TOL.   X.  Q 
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Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke!  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth. 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot!  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  th'  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath. 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison!     Nothing  Fll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 
Th'  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 
Th'  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  [^Exeunt, 

ScENS  n. 
Athens.     A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavtcts,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

1  Serv.     Hear   you,  master   steward !    where's   oui 
master  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  cast  off  ?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flcm.     Alack !   my  fellows,  what   should   I   say  tc 
you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke ! 

80  noble  a  master  fallen !     All  gone,  and  not 
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One  Mend  to  take  his  fortune  bj  the  ann. 
And  go  along  with  him! 

2  Serv,  As  we  do  turn  our  l 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  graye. 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  tows  with  him 
Like  empty  purses  pick*d ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
With  his  disease  of  aU-shunn'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone.  —  More  of  our  feli( 

Enter  other  Servants. 

Flcm.     All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin*d  houi 
^  Serv,     Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  liver 
rhat  see  I  by  our  faces :  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leak*d  is  our  bark; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  1*11  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  e 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
*  We  have  seen  better  days.'     Let  each  take  some 

[^Giving  them  mon 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  mort 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[_The  Servants  emhraeey  and  part  several  wa 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 
Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds. 
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But  only  painted,  like  his  varnisli'd  Mends  ? 

Poor  honest  lord!  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 

Undone  by  goodness.     Strange,  unusual  blood, 

When  man*s  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good! 

Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 

For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men 

My  dearest  lord,  —  bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 

Rich,  only  to  be  wretched,  —  thy  great  fortunes 

Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord! 

He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 

Of  monstrous  friends ; 

Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 

Or  that  which  can  command  it. 

I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 

I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will; 

Whilst  I  have  gold  I'll  be  his  steward  still.       [Exit, 


Scene  III. 
The  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.     O,   blessed   breeding    sun !    draw   from    the 
earth 
Rotten  humidity ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.     Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  not  nature, 
(To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege)  can  bear  great  fortune.. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny  't  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
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It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's  sides. 

The    want    that    makes    him   lean.     Who  dares»  who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  '  This  man's  a  flatterer  ? '  if  one  be, 
Sc  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth*d  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.     All  is  oblique ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 
But  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains: 
Destruction  fang  mankind  !  —  Earth,  yield  me  roots  ] 

[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison !  —  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?     No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,    right ;    base,    noble ;    old,    young ;    coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you    gods !    why    this  ?     what    this,    you   gods  ? 

Why,  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  th'  accurs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again ; 
She    whom  the  spital-house    and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April  day  again.     Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  i^hore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
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Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

Do   thy  right   nature.  —  ^March   afar   offJ]  —  Ha !  a 

drum?  —  Thou'rt  quick, 
But  yet  ril  bury  thee:  thou*lt  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand. — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.      [^Keeping  some  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  toith  Drum  and  Fife,  in  warlike 
manner  ;  and  Phbynia  and  Timandsa^ 

Alcih,  What  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tim,     A  beast,  as  thou  art.     The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 
For  shewing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcih,     What  is  thy  name?     Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee. 
That  art  thyself  a  man  i 

Tim.     I  am  misanthroposj  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  strange. 

7Vm.     I   know  thee,  too;    and   more   than   that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man* 8  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?     This  fell  whore  of  thini* 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Fhrynia,  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.     I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then,  the  rot  retunu 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.      How    came    the     noble    Timon     to     thif 
change  ? 
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THm.     As   the    moon    does,    by    wanting   1 
give : 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Ti 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon? 

Tim.     Promise   me  friendship,   but  perform       > 
if  thou  wilt  not   promise,  the   gods   plague   th 
thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  do*st  perform,  confoun     I 
for  thou  art  a  man! 

Alcib.     I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  m:     i 

Tim.     Thou  saw*st  them,  when  I  had  prospt 

Alcib.     I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed     i 

Tim.     As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  c 
lots. 

Timandra.     Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  who 
world 
Voic*d  so  regardfully? 

Tim,  Art  thou  Timandra? 

Timan.    Yes. 

Tim.    Be  a  whore  still!     They  love  thee  not 
use  thee : 
Leaving  with  thee  their  lust.     Give  them  diseas 
^ake  use  of  thy  salt  hours ;  season  the  slaves 
or  tubs  and  baths  ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  y« 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  mon 

Alcib.     Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra,  for  his 
Are  drown*d  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon. 
llie  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
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In  my  penuriouB  band :  I  have  heard  and  griev*d. 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them,  — 

Tim.    I   pr*ythee,    beat   thy   drum,    and   get    thee 
gone. 

Alcib,     I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

Tim.     How  dost   thou   pity  him  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib,  Why,  fare  thee  well: 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcib.     When    I    have    laid    proud   Athens    on   s 
heap,  — 

'Rm.     Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 

Tim.     The    gods    confound   them   all   in    thy   con- 
quest ; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered. 

Alcib.     Why  me,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  That,  by  killing  of  villains, 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold :  go  on,  —  here's  gold,  —  go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high- vie' d  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour' d  age  for  his  white  beard; 
He  is  an  usurer.     Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herself's  a  bawd.     Let  not  the  virgin's  ^heek 
Make    soft    thy   trenchant    sword ;     for    those    milk« 

paps, 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes. 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
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But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors.     Spare   i 

babe 
Whose    dimpled     smiles     from    fools     exhaust 

mercy : 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cu 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse :  swear  against  objc 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes. 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  sol 
Make  large  confusion ;  and  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself!     Speak  not,  be  gone. 
Alcib,     Hast   thou    gold   yet  ?     1*11   take   the 

thou  giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim,     Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  Heaven's 

upon  thee  ! 
Phry.  and  1  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon  : 
Timan.      /         thou  more  ? 
Tim,     Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  t 
And,  *^  make  whores,  a  bawd.     Hold  up,  you  8 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable,  — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear. 
Into  strong  shudders  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,  —  spare  your  oa 
rU  trust  to  your  conditions :  be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you, 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And    be    no    turncoats.     Yet    may    your    pains, 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  rool 
With    burthens'    of    the    dead ;  —  some     that    w 

hang'd. 
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No  matter :  —  wear  them,  betray  with   them  :    whore 

stiU; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Phry,  and  1  Well,  more  gold.  —  What  then  ? 

Timan,       }  Believe  't,  that  we*ll  do  any  thing  iter 
gold. 

Tim,     Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins. 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  Toioe, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly :  hoar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells   from  the  general  weal :    make  curl'd-pate  rof- 

flans  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr*d  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.     Plague  all. 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.  —  There's  more  gold : 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all! 

Phry,  and  \  More  counsel  with  more  money,  boun« 

Timan.       /         teous  Timon. 

Tim.     More   whore,   more   mischief  first;    I   have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcih.     Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens !     Fare- 
well, Timon : 
If  1  thrive  well,  Til  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.     If  I  hope  well,  Fll  never  see  thee  more. 

Aldb,     I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.     Yes,  thou  spok'st  weU  of  me. 

Aldh,  Call'st  thou  that  harm? 
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7Ym.     Men  daily  find  it.     Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  \ 

Strike! 

[^Drum  heats.    Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Ph 

and  TiMAKDSA. 
THtn.     That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkii 
Should  yet  be  hungry  !  —  Common  mother,  the 

im, 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast 
Teems,  and  feeds  all;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufi 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  tV  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine, 
Yield  him,  who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with-  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bean 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  fac 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  aU  above 
Never  presented !  —  O,  a  root,  —  dear  thanks  ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrowy  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts. 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  fi-om  it  aU  consideration  slips 

Enter  Afemaktits. 

More  man  ?    Plague !  plague  ! 

Apem.     I  was  directed  hither :  men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim.    *Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  i 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee 
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» 

Apem.     This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected, 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From    change    of    fortune.     Why    this    spade  ?     thii 

place  ? 
This  slave-like  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft. 
Hug  their  diseased  perfumes,  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent.     Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou   gav*st   thine   ears,  like    tapsters   that  bid  wel- 
come, 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers  :  *tis  most  just 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had'st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have*t.     Do  not  assume  thy  likeness. 
Tim,     Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 
Apem,     Thou    hast    cast    away  thyself,    being   like 
thyself ; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.     What!  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?     Will  these  moss'd  trees, 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  where    thou    point' st   out  ?     Will   the    cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  call  the  creatures,  — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven,  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature,  —  bid  them  flatter  thee : 
O,  thou  shalt  find  — 
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TVtn.  A  fool  of  thee.     Depart 

Apem,     I  love  thee  better  now  than  e*er  I 
Tim.     I  hate  thee  worse. 
Apem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st 

Apem.     I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  cai 
Tim.     Why  do*st  thou  seek  me  out  ? 
Apem.  To  ves 

Tim.     Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Do'st  please  thyself  in't  ? 
Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knav( 

Apem.     If  thou  did'st  put  this  sour  cold  hah 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well;  but  thou 
Do'st  it  enforcedly:  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete. 
The  other,  at  high  wish :  best  state,  contentless 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should' st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.     Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  misery 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  procet 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  would' st  have  plung'd  thy: 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 
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At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter*s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ;  —  I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in*t.     Why  should*8t  thou  hatfl 

men? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee  :  what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  ^eggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence !  be  gone  I  — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet? 

Tim.     Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  aU  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
Fd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [^Eating  a  root, 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[  Offering  him  food. 

Tim.     First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.     So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  th'  lack  of 
thine. 

Tim.     'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.     What  would' st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.     Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold :  look.   &j  I  have. 
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Apem.     Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim,  The  best,  an 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.     Where  ly*st  o*  night,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  abo^ 

Where  feed*st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.    Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  o 
where  I  eat  it. 

THm.    Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  I 
mind ! 

Apem.     Where  would*st  thou  send  it  ? 

Tim.     To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  1 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee 
much  curiosity:  in, thy  rags  thou  know'st  no 
art  despis*d  for  the  contrary.  There's  a  me( 
thee ;  eat  it. 

Tim.     On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.     Do'st  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.     Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  'dst  hated  meddlers  soone: 
should' St  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  Whs 
did'st  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  belov'< 
his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talk 
didst  thou  ever  know  belov'd  ? 

Apem.     Myself.  * 

Tim.  I  understand  thee:  thou  had'st  some  : 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  n 
compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  art 
things  themselves.  What  would' st  thou  do  wit 
world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 
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Apem,     Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would' St  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

Apem,     Ay,  Timon. 

Tim,  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  t*  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee:  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would 
suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accus*d 
by  the  ass  :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would 
torment  thee,  and  still  thou  liv'dst  but  as  a  break- 
fast to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greedi- 
ness would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should' st  hazard 
thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride 
and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own 
self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou 
would' st  be  kill'd  by  the  horse :  wert  thou  a  horse, 
thou  would*  St  be  seiz'd  by  the  leopard :  wert  thou  a 
leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots 
of  thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life ;  all  thy  safety 
were  remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast 
could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ? 
and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy 
loss  in  transformation. 

Apem,  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here :  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim,  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem,  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way.  When  I  know  not  what  else 
to  do,  I'll  see  thee  again. 

Tim,     When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
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shalt  be  welcome.     I  had   rather   be  a  beggai        I 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem.     Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  a 
THm,     Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spi       i 
Apem.     A   plague   on    thee,  thou    art   too 
corse. 

Tim,     All  villains  that  do  stand  by  thee  ar(       i 
Apem.     There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  8| 
Tim.     If  I  name  thee.  — 
ril  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 
Apem.     I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them 
Tim.     Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 
Apem.  Would  thou  would*st  burst 

Tim.  .     i 

Thou  tedious  rogue!  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  b]^  thee.  {^Throws  a  stone  at    i 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  re   i 

[Apemanttjs  retreats  backward,  as  g  I 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nau 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave: 
lAe  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily;  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

{^Looking  on  the  g 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooei 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 

TOL.   X.  B 
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That  lies  on  Dian*s  lap!  thou  visible  god. 

That  solder'st  close  impossibilities. 

And   mak'st    them    kiss!    that    speak'st   with    every 

tongue, 
To  every  purpose  !     O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

Apem,  Would  'twere  so; 

But  not  till  I  am  dead !  —  I'll  say,  thou  'st  gold : 
Thou  will  be  throng*d  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.     Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery! 

Tim.    Long   live    so,    and   so   die! — [^Exit    Aix- 

HAKTUS.]     I  am  quit. — 

More    things   like   men?  —  Eat,    Timon,  ^and    abhoi 

them. 

Enter  Banditti. 

1  Bandit.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  ii 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remain- 
der. The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling-firom 
of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Band.     It  is  nois'd,    he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure* 

3  Band.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him:  if  he 
care  not  for  't,  he  will  supply  us  easily ;  if  he  covet- 
ously reserve  it,  how  shall's  get  it  ? 

2  Band.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him,  *tu 
hid. 

1  Band.     Is  not  this  he  ? 
All     Where  ? 

2  Band.     'Tis  his  description. 
8  Band.     He ;  I  know  him. 
AU.     Save  thee,  Timon. 
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Tim.     Now,  thieves  ? 

AU.     Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.     Both  too ;  and  women's  sons. 

AU.    We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that 
want. 

'Hm.    Your  greatest  want   is»  you  want 
meat. 
Why    should    you    want  ?    Behold,    the    eax 

roots; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  sprin 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  Nature,  on  each  bt 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.     Want!  why 

1   Band.     We    cannot   live    on   grass,  on 
water. 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

IHm.     Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  bii 
fishes; 
You  must  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  must  you  < 
That  you  are  thieves  profes8*d,  that  you  work 
In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.     Rascal  thieves. 
Here's  gold.     Oo,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  th' 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  physiciac 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  tog< 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do  't. 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
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From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  unchecked  theft.     Love  not  yourselves;  away  I 
Rob  one  another.     There's  more  gold:  cut  throats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.     To  Athens,  go: 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  [not]  less,  for  this 
I  give  you;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  cava* 

3  Band.     Has  almost  charm* d  me  from  my  profes- 
sion, by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Band.     'Tis   in  the   malice  of  mankind,  that   he 
thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Band.     I'll  believe   him   as  an  enemy,  and   give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Band.     Let  us  first  see  peace   in  Athens:  there 

is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[^Exeunt  Banditti 
Enter  Flavius. 

Flav.     O  you  gods  ! 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?     O  monument. 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd! 
What  an  alteration^  of  honour 
Has  desp'rate  want  made  ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends? 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do! 
Has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life.  —  My  dearest  master! 
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TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  cave, 

Tim.     Away!  what  art  thou? 

Flav,  Have  you  forgot  m  , 

Tim,     Why  dost  ask  that  ?     I  have  forgot  al 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou'rt    a  man,  I  have    I 
thee. 

Flav,     An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.   '  Then  I  know  the 

I  never  had  honest  man  about  me,  I; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to  v  1 

Flav.     The  gods  are  witness. 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim.     What !  do'st  thou  weep  ?  —  Come  neai  i 
then  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind,   whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleepiu] 
Strange    times,    that   weep   with    laughing,   not 
weeping ! 

Flav,     I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  ] : 
T*  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.     Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  wild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face.     Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman.  — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness. 
You  perpetual-sober  gods !     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man :  — 

Mistake  me  not,  —  but  one ;  no  more,  I  pray,  — 
And  he's  a  steward.  — 
H9W  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind* 
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And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise; 

For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might' st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a   usuring   kindness ;    and    as   rich   men   ded 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flav.     No,    my   most   worthy    master;    in   whose 

breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas!  are  plac'd  too  late. 
You  should   have   fear'd  false   times,    when   you   did 

feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  shew.  Heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and,  believe  it« 
My  most  honour'd  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  —  that  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim,    Look    thee,  'tis    so.  —  Thou    singly   honest 

man. 
Here,  take:  —  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy; 
But  thus  condition'd:  —  thou  shalt  build  from  men; 
Hate  all,  curse  all;  shew  charity  to  none. 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar:  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  *em, 
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Debts  wither  'em   to  nothing.    Be  men  like  1 

woods. 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods ! 
And  sOy  £Eurewell,  and  thrive. 

Flao.  O,  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat'st  e 

Stay  not:  fly,  whilst  thou  art  bless'd  and  free. 

Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

\^Exit  Flavius.    Tikok  retires  to  his 


ACT  V. 

SosKB  I.  —  The  Woods.    Before  TiMOir's  Ca 

Tixov  sitting  within  the  mouth  of  his  cave.    . 

Poet  and  Painter. 

Painter. 

AS  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  b 
where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Doei 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  's  so  full  of  gold : 

Pain.  Certain  :  Alcibiades  reports  it ;  Phrynia 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him :  he  likewise  %nrich'd 
straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity.  'Tis  sait 
gare  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet,  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  b 
fry  for  his  friends. 

Pain,  Nothing  else;  you  shall  see  him  a  pal 
Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  Ti 
fore,  'tis  not   amiss  we  tender   our  loves   to  hio 
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this  8uppos*d  distress  of  his  :  it  will  shew  honosUy  in 
us,  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  -with  what 
they  travail  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that 
goes  of  his  having. 

Poet,     What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation; 
only,  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o'  th'  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation :  per- 
formance is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act;  and,  but  in 
the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of 
saying  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of 
will  or  testament  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  [_In  his  cave.']  Excellent  workman!  Thou 
canst  not  paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity,  with  a  dis- 
covery of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and 
opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faidts  in  other 
men  ?     Do  so ;  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.     Nay,  let's  seek  him: 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.     True ; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-corner' d  night* 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim.     I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god 's  j^old. 
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That  he  is  worshipp*d  in  a  baser  temple 

Than  where  swine  feed ! 

Tis   thou   that   rigg'st   the   bark,   and   plough's 

foam  ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  ia  a  slave : 
To  thee  be  worship  !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Fit  I  meet  them.  {^Advaa 

Poet,     Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  m 

Tim.     Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  n 

Poet.     Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off. 
Whose  thankless  natures  —  O,  abhorred  spirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  Heaven  are  large  enough- 
What !  to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influeno 
To  their  whole  being  ?     I  am  rapt,  and  cannot 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.     Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  be ; 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  m' 

Have  travell*d  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain,     We  are   hither   come  to  offer  you  our 
vice. 

Tim.     Most   honest   men!     Why,  how  shall  1 
quite  you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 

Both.     What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you 
vice. 
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Tim.     You*re  honest  men.     You  have  heard  that  I 
have  gold ; 
I  am   sure    you    have :    speak    truth ;    you're   honest 
men. 

Pain,     So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord ;  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Jim,     Good  honest   men!  —  Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens:  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best;  ^■ 

Thou  counterfeit*8t  most  lively. 

Pain,  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim,     Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say.  —  And,  for  thy  fiction. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  firiends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault: 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  such  pains  to  mend. 

Both,  'Beseech  your  honour 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'U  take  it  ill. 

Both.     Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed} 

Both.     Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.     There's   never   a  one   of  you   but   trusts  a 
knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim.     Ay,   and  you   hear  him   cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble. 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom;  yet  remain  assur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.    I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  L 
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Tim.     Look  you,  I   love   you    well;   ITl   gi 
gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies: 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  d 
Confound  them  by  some  curse,  and  come  to  i 
ril  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.     Name  them,  my  lord;  lefs  know  th* 
Tim.    You  that  way,  and  you   this;   but 
company :  — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-viUain  keeps  him  company, 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

ITo  the  I 
Come  not  near  him.  —  If  thou  would'st  not  ref 

[To  the 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !    pack  I    there's   gold ;   ye   came   for   gc , 

slaves : 
You  have  [done]  work  for  me,  there's  payment :  ]  i 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs! 

[Beats  them  aut^  and  then  retires  to  hit 

[SoBNi  II.— Malone.] 

Enter  Flayius  and  two  Senators. 

Plav.     It  is  [in]  vain  that   you  would   speal: 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  mai; 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen,  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  \b  our  part  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike. 
Men  are  not  still  the  same.     'Twas  time,  and  jj 
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That  fram'd  him  thus:  time,  with  his  fairer  hand 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him.     Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flat),  Here  is  his  caye. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here !     Lord  Timon !  Timoii ! 
Iiook  out,  and  speak  to  friends.     Th'  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  Senate,  greet  thee: 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Timon  approaches  from  his  cave, 

Tim.     Thou   sun,  that   comfort* st,  bum !  —  Speak 
and  be  hang'd: 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking! 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon,— 
Tim.     Of   none    but    such    as    you,    and    you    of 

Timon. 

2  Sen.     The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.     I  thank  them ;  and  would   send   them  back 

the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen,  O,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselyee  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess 
Toward  thee  forgetfulness,  too  general,  gross  ; 
Which  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  it  own  fail,  restraining  aid  to  Timon : 
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And  send  forth  ns,  to  make  their  sorrowed  r  : 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  d  . 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  t  i 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  i 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  them  thine.- 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fooFs  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  m  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senat(  : 

1  Sen,     Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  ^ 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  than!  . 
Allow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  m  i 
Live  with  authority:  —  so  soon  we  shall  drive 
Of  Alcibiades  th*  approaches  wild ; 

Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  iSen,  And  shakes  his  threatening 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timoi 

Tim.     Well,    sir,    I    will ;    therefore,    I   wil . 
thus,  — 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That  Timon  cares  not.     But  if  he  sack  fair  A[ 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  th'  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain' d  war. 
Then,  let  him  know,  —  and  tell  him,  Timon  spc 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  —  that  I  care  no  I 
And  let  him  take  't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  cai 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself. 
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There's  not  a  whittle  in  th*  unruly  camp. 

But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 

The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 

To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 

As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav,  Stay  not:  aU's  in  vain. 

Tim,     Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.     My  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Qo;  live  still: 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.     But  yet  I  love  my  country;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 

TYwi.     Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,— 

1  Sen.     These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pasa 

through  them. 

2  Sen.    And    enter    in    our    ears,    like    great    tri- 

umphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  grie&. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In   life's   uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some   kindness   do 

them, 
m  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades*  wrath. 

2  Sen.     I  like  this  well;  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.     I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  dose* 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it:  tell  my  friends* 
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Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  pie;  i 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste. 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself.  —  I  pray  you,  do  my  greet  i 

FUxo,     Trouble  him  no  farther ;  thus  you  st  I 
find  him. 

Tim.     Come  not  to  me  again;  but  say  to  i  i 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Who,  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth. 
The  turbulent  siirge  shall  cover:  thither  comQ, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle.— 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend! 
Ghraves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  ]  ; 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams :  Timon  hath  done  his  re  i 

[Exit  1  \ 

1  Sen.    His  discontents  are  unremovably  cou]  I 
nature. 

2  Sen.    Our  hope  in  him  b  dead.    Let  us  1 1 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril. 
1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.       [i 


SCEITB    IL 

The  Walls  of  Athens. 

EnitT  two  Senators  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Sen.    Thou    hast  painfully  discovered:    ar( 
files 
As  fiill  as  thy  report? 
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MesA,  I  have  spoke  the  least; 

Besides,  bis  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen.     We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Timon. 
Mess.     I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  Mend, 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And   made   us   speak   like   Mends :  —  this   man   waf 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  th'  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 

1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothen. 

3  Sen.     No   talk   of  Timon;    nothing   of  him    ex- 

pect. — 
The  enemies*  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Both  choke  the  air  with  dust.     In,  and  prepare : 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare.   [_Exeuni, 


scEKB  ni. 

[Scene  IV.  —  Malone.] 

The  Sea-shore,  on  which  a  rude  Tomb  is  seen.     Ti- 
mon's Cave  in  the  distance. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Soldier,     By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place. 
Who's   here  ?    speak,    ho  !  —  No  answer  ?  —  What  if 

this  ? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretched  his  span: 
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Some  beast  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  i 
Dead,    sure,    and    this   his   grave.  —  What's    oi 

tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wa^ 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill; 
An  ag*d  interpreter,  though  young  in  days. 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [ 


SCSKB    IV. 

[Scene  Y.— llalone.] 

Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Alcibiades  and  For< 

Aldb.     Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  t 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  sam 

*         Enter  Senators  on  the  walls,  attended. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill*d  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice :  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wandered  with  our  travers*d  arms,  and  bre  i 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  '  No  more : '  now  breathless  wron ; 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  Noble,  and  young, 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  had'st  power,  or  we  had  cf  use  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

VOL.   X.  ■ 
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To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen,  So  did  we  woo 

Transform'd  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 
By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means: 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  ,  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands    from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs:  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should  fall 
P'or  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living, 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out; 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread: 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 

Which  nature  loaths)  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

1  Sen.  All  have  not  offended; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges:  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin. 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended.     Like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  th'  infected  forth. 
But  kiU  not  all  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 
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1  iS^.  Set  but  thy  £ 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  say,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove. 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  8eal*d  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib,  Then,  there's  my  j 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Timon*s,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more ;  and,  —  to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,  —  not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  *Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib,     Descend,*  and  keep  your  words. 

[The    Senators    descend^    and    the   Attei 

open  the  gates. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.     My  noble  General,  Timon  is  dead; 
Entomb' d  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea: 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture,  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impressii 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Aleih.     [Reads.]     "  Here  lies  a  wretched  eon 
toretched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name.    A  plague  cansuime  you  u 
caitiffs  left! 
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Here  lie  J,  Timon;  who,  alive^  aU  living  men  did 

hate: 
Pats  by,  and  curse  thy  Jill;  hut  pass,  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait.** 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits: 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  grie&, 
Scom*dst    our   brain*s    flow,    and   those    our    droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more.  —  Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword: 
Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  peace  stint  war ;  make 

each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. -* 
Tjet  our  drums  strike.  [^Eoce^mf, 
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ACT  FIRST. 

SCBNB  I. 


208.  ** as  a  gum,  which  oozea*' : — The  folio  misp 

«  as  a  Gowne  which  vtea,"    Pope  corrected  the  first  e 
Johnson,  the  second. 

209.  " happy  man  " :  —  The  folio,  "  happy  men." 

the  reference  is  plainly  to  TYmon,  not  to  the  Senato 
Theobald  saw. 

•*  In  a  tDtde  tea  of  vmx  " :  —  It  has  been  alread 
marked  in  these  Notes  that  the  ancients  wrote  w 
style  upon  a  wax  tablet,  and  that  perhaps  the  ciiston 
known  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Still  I  think  it  poi 
that  there  is  corruption  here.  The  metaphor  k 
worthy  of  Shakespeare. 

'         •<  Leaving  mo  tract  behind  "  :  —  i.  e.,  no  track, 
words,  radically  the  same,  were  used  intcrchangeabi 

210.  **  Even  on  their  knees  and  handst  let  him  Mp  dov 
—  The  folio  has,  **hand'*  and  **nt."    The  second 
gave,  *  hands,'  and  Rowe,  *  slip.' 

n         if  Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Timon"  &c. :  —  The  i 
direction  of  the  folio  is,  **  Trumpets  sound.    Enter 
Timon  addressing  himselfe  courteously  to  every  Suto¥" 

211.  ** which  failing"  : — Capell  read,  well,  foi 

sake  of  rhythm,  ** wmch  failing  him** 

H         M when  he  most  needs  me  "  :  —  With  but 

hesitation  I  read  with  the  folio  of  1664.    The  first 
has,  **  when  he  mtist  tieed  me." 

212.  ••  Therefore  he  wiU  be,  Timon  " ;  —  This  line  is  manil' 
mutilated.  But  Warburton  and  Malone  explaine< 
Therefore  he  will  be  honest — in  this  matter,  understi 

(293) 
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p.  212.  **This  gentleman  of  mine": — As  to  this  gentleman 
who  held  a  trencher,  see  the  Note  on  *'I  beheld  the 
maid,"  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  252. 

p.  216.     •♦ which  will  not  cost  a  man  a  doit":  —  It  is 

hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  misprint  of  the  folio, 
<*  cast  a  man,"  &c. 

"  •«  That  I  had  m  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord  "  :  —  To  those 
who  can  make  nothing  of  this  passage,  —  and  the  less  for 
Johnson's  explanation,  *<  I  should  hate  myself  for  pa- 
tiently enduring  to  be  a  lord  "  —  I  suggest  (referring  -o 
the  hot  temper  in  which  Apemantua  uttered  his  wish)  that 
we  might  read,  "That  I  had  an  angrjJU  to  be  a  lord." 

p.  216.  **  Aches  contract,"  &c. :  —  Here  *  aches '  is  a  dissyllable. 
See  the  Note  on  **  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H," 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4,  p.  332.  Tliis 
speech  is  printed  as  prose  in  the  folio,  but  is  manifestly 
verse. 

"  •»  Ere  we  depart "  ;  —  i.  e.,  Ere  we  part.  See  the  Note 
on  "  Hath  willingly  departed,"  &c.,  King  John,  Act  H. 
Sc.  1,  p.  116. 

«*  The  most  accursed  thou  " :  —  Hanmer  plausibly  read, 
"  The  nwre  accursed,"  &c. 

p.  217.  "  ShotUd'st  have  kept  one,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  Thou  should'st, 
&c. ;  the  pronoun  elided,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Shakespeare's  day. 

Scene  H. 

p  218.  **  Hautboys  playing,**  &c. :  —  This  direction  is  as  nearl} 
as  possible  that  of  the  folio. 

"  «•  Honest  Ventidius  "  ;  —  Here  and  elsewhere  Ventidita 

is  called  Vetitigious  or  Ventidgius  in  the  old  copies ;  re- 
membering which,  we  should  be  lenient  when  we  hear 
some  brother  of  Shakespeare's  craft  hiss  out,  *  Perfidjus 
woman ! ' 

p.  219.  "Ho,  ho,  confess* d  itt  hang*d  it,"  &c. : — Apparently 
an  allusion  to  tne  saying,  Confess  and  be  hanged. 

'  "But  yond*  man  is  ever  angry  ": -^ The  folio,  "wtm 

angrie."    Howe  made  the  necessary  change. 

**  J  scorn  thy  meat*' :  —  In  the  folio,  as  in  this  edition, 
three  lines  of  verse  are  given  in  this  speech,  the  rest  of 
which  is  prose.  It  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Collier  has  ob- 
served, that  in  this  instance,  and  in  many  others  in  this 
play,  the  entire  passage  was  written  in  verse,  which,  in 
the  course  of  transcription  and  printing,  entirel;v  lost  itk 
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metrical  character.    Yet  speeches  partly  verse  an 
prose  are  not  uncommon  in  onr  old  dramatists. 

p.  219.     ** invite  them  without  knives"  :  —  Even  a 

Shakespeare's  time  each  person  cam's  i  the  knii 
he  used  at  table. 

p.  220,  ••  Much  good  dieh  thy  good  heart "  :  —  This  1 
hitherto  accepted  as  a  corruption  of  *  Much  goo 
&c. ;  as  to  Tvhich  interpretation  I  am  doubtful.  T 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  other  place,  and  i 
among  the  provincialisms  of  either  Old  or  New  f 

p.  221.  **0  Joy  e'en  made  away,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  1 
joyea  ene,"  &c.,  which  Howe  corrected. 

p.  222.  «• The  ear t 

Taste,  touch,  emeU^  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise ' 
the  folio,  for  these  words,  we  have  but  one  line, 
taste,   touch,  all  pleased,"   &c.     Warburton  m 
ingenious  change,  with  the  comment,   "  i.  e., 
senses,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron ; 
them,  viz.,  the  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell, 
feasted  at  thy  board,  and  these  ladies  come  witl 
entertain  your  sight  in  a  masque."    But,  clever 
is,  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  the  folio  does  i 
us  the  text  as  it  was  originally  written,  and 
should  not  read,  — 

^  There  taste,  touch,  all,  pleased  from  thy  table  x 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  *  there '  refers,  there  ma) 
coimter  questions.  What  is  the  antecedent  of  *  his 
second  line  of  the  speech  ?  What  are  the  **  i 
senses  "  ?  What  is  the  antecedent  of  » they '  in  i 
line }  Tlie  answers  to  these  questions  will  show 
speech  is  one  in  which  strict  grammatical  cohei 
not  to  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  much  cor 
labor. 

"  Hey  da)' !  "  —  Here,  again,  we  have  the  fori 
day,"  which  is  so  common  that  perhaps  it  shoulc 
tained. 

p.  223.     <«  1  Lady.     My  lord  "  :  —  The  folio  assigns  this 
to  <*  1  Lord"  doubtless,  as  Johnson  suggested,  on 
of  the  use  of  L,  for  both  *  Lord '  and  *  Lady ' 
manuscript. 

p.  224.     **  As  to  advance  this  jewel "  :  —  1.  e.,  prefer,  ho: 
jewel. 

p.  227.     **  So;  —  thou  toiU  not  hear  me  now *" :  —  This 
like  many  others  in  this  play,  must  needs  be  g^.ve  r 
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irregular  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  folio.  As  to 
the  last  two  lines,  Mr.  Dyce  justly  remarks  that  *•  fre- 
quently, when  our  early  dramatists  introduce  a  couplet^ 
they  make  the  first  line  shorter  (sometimes  much  ehcrter) 
than  the  second." 


ACT   SECOND. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  227  **  Can  fovnd  his  state,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  has,  «  Ca« 
aoundt**  &c.,  (with  the  long  /.)  The  error  is  the  most 
trifling  possible :  the  obvious  and  imperative  correction 
was  made  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

p.  228.  **  Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix  "  :  —  *  Which*  refers  to 
Timon ;  according  to  the  common  practice  of  Shake- 
speare's day. 

'  **  Take  the  bondSf"  &c. :  —  Before  these  words  the  folio 
repeats  those  of  the  previous  speech,  which  have  been 
retamed  till  the  present  day  in  the  form,  **  Ay,  go,  sir," 
But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  following  Mr.  Dyce's  exam- 
ple, and  omitting  them  as  an  accidentsd  repetition. 


Scene  II.  ^ 

"  " nor  resumes  no  care  "  :  —  This  reading  is  awk- 
ward, to  say  the  least.  The  folio  has,  ♦' nor  resume" 
&c. ;  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  plausibly,  **  no  reserve, 
no  care."  Might  we  not  read,  "  nor  (issumes  no  care  "  ? 
In  the  next  sentence  I  am  sure  that  there  is  corruption, 
but  do  not  venture  to  attempt  a  restoration,  or  eien  to 
conjecture  in  what  words  the  error  lies.  Yet,  advancing 
to  Uie  next  period,  what  conclusions  can  be  drawn  con- 
'^eming  a  text  in  which  we  must  needs  accept  **  He  will 
not  hear  till  feel"  as  a  genuine  reading?  —  as  I  think 
we  must. 

p.  229.  "  Good  even,  Varro*'  ;•  —  i.  e.,  Good  afternoon.  Evening 
began  with  our  ancestors  directly  after  12  M. — The 
servants,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  addressed  by  their  mas- 
ters' names,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Lovel's  Servant's 
Hall.  In  the  folio  their  speeches  have  the  prefixes  For. 
and  Isid, 

p.  230.  "  With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds  "  :  — 
The  folio,  **With  clamorous  demands  of  debt,  broken 
Bonds,"  which,  as  ** long-since-due  debts"  are  mentioned 
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in  the  next  line,  and  the  verse  is  overloaded  in 
may  be  sure  is  corrupt.  Malone  read,  **  dat 
bonds ;  "  Steevens,  •*  date-broke."  Hanmer  lia* 
ously  relieved  the  line  by  reading,  **  demands  o 
bonds,"  which  is  not  improbably  the  true  text,  a 
might  have  been  caught  from  the  next  line. 

p  231.  •*  Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth  !  "  —  i.  e 
house  of  his  mistress,  who  kept  a  hot-house  lik( 
Measure  for  Measure,  See  the  Note  on  **  a  Coru 
1  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  Act  11.  Sc.  4,  p.  397. 

"         «♦ my  mistress*  page  "  :  —  The  folio,  **  my 

Page,"  and,  in  the  FooVs  third  speech  below,  **  c 
ters  house,"  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  us 
initial  letter  common  to  both  words* 

p.  233.     **  At  many  leisures  I  proposed  " ;  —  The  folio, 
pose** 

p.  23fi.     •*  Within  there !  —  Ftaminius  /  "  —  The  folio  mi 
"  Flamus.** 

p.  286.     ** ingeniously  I  speak  "  :  —  i.  e.,  ingenuoush 

words  were  used  interchangeably. 

ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  237.     " r-  you  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir  "  :  ■ 

with  respect,  respectfully. 

p.  238.     •• and  honesty  is  his  "  :  —  Here  •  honesty  *  i 

in  the  ancient  sense  —  generosity,  honor.  —  In  tli 
Scene  LucuUus  laments  tiie  pretended  expenditure 
prevents  him  from  showing  himself  **  honourable." 

p.  239.  **  -^—  This  slave,  unto  his  honour,  has  my  lord 
in  him  "  :  —  There  has  long  been  trouble  about  thi 
sage.  Pope  read,  speciously,  **This  slave  imt 
hour,**  &c. ;  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  "  This  slar 
his  humour;  **  and  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,  **  This  slandi 
his  honour,"  &c.  But  I  think  that  the  old  text  nc 
change,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  inversion  of,  Ui: 
honour  this  slave  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him,  i.  e.,  L 
was  honored  by  sitting  at  Timon*s  table. 

Scene  H. 

p.  240.     ** had  he  mistook  him  " :  —  1.  e.,  had  he  mi 

himself,  deceived  himself. 
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p.  210.  **  llcts  only  sent,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  He  has  only  sent,  &c..; 
the  pronoun  being  elided,  according  to  a  custom  else- 
where noticed  in  the  work. 

"  "  He  cannot  want  flfiy-jvoe  hundred  talents  "  :  —  I  can- 

not but  think  that  we  owe  this  reading  to  accident  of 
some  kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  ServiHus  names  no 
specific  sum,  but  uses  the  general  term  *  so  many,'  which 
not  improbably  is  a  remnant  of  the  first  sketch  of  the 
play,  *60  many'  having  been  written  in  place  of  the 
specific  and  proper  number.  Fifty-five  hundred  talenti 
is  such  a  colossal  stmi  (over  six  millions  of  dollars)  that 
Lucullus*  namesake  might  easily  have  **  wanted"  it.  I 
suspect  that  in  ♦  fifty-five '  are  united  a  word  carelessly 
used  —  *  fifty,'  and  that  which  was  meant  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  '  five.* 

p.  241.     •• were  not  virtuotia" :  —  i.  e.,  strong,  pressing. 

Virtue  is  strength. 

'/         »< that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before /br  a  Uttle 

part"  &c. :  —  Here  is  obscurity,  to  clear  which  nothing 
so  effectual  has  been  proposed  as  Jackson's  suggestion 
that  there  is  an  accidental  transposition  to  be  corrected, 
thus  I  —  ♦*  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before,  and  for 
a  little  part  imdo  a  great  deal  of  honour." 

'  "Is  every  fiatterer's  spirit"  :  —  The   original,  "flat- 

terer's sport**  Theobald  made  the  correction.  The  error 
may  have  arisen  from  the  spelling  sprite ;  and  in  any  case 
the  word  has  the  quantity  of  a  monosyllable.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's foUo  has,  *'  flatterer's  port,** 

p.  242.  "  I  tpottld  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation  *' :  —  i.  e., 
although  I  owe  none  of  my  wealth  to  Timon^  yet,  if  in 
his  need  he  had  applied  to  me,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  regard  it  as  a  gift  from  him,  and  to  return  him  half  of 
it.  —  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
although  *put  my  wealth  into  donation'  seems  better 
adapted  to  express  a  giving  of  the  wealth. 

Scene  IH. 

p.  243.  "  How  !  have  they  denfd  him  f  "  —  This  speech  is  given 
inith  the  verse-like  arrangement  of  lines  with  which  it  is 
printed  in  the  folio ;  but,  if  it  were  ever  constructed  in 
verse,  only  the  irreparable  \^Teck  remains. 

*'         •* [/]  be  thought  a  fool": — The  necessary  pro- 
noun is  from  the  second  folio. 

•♦  —  the  villainies  of  man  witt  set  him  dear  "  :  —  1.  e. 
man  will  monopolize  all  the  wickedness. 


so.  T.  NOTES. 

p.  243.  "Save  the  gods  only"  .  —  The  folio,  "Save 
gods"  But,  as  this  part  of  the  speech  is  strictly 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  Hanmer's  tran 

SOBNB  lY. 

p.  247.     *•  Bar,  Serv,    And  mine,  my  lord  "  :  —  The  fol 
these  words  to    "1   Var,"     But  both    Varro'a 
speak  immediately  afterwards ;  and  Malone  was 
right  in  changing  the  prefix. 

p.  248.     " Ventidius,  all "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  FW 

which  senseless  aggregation  of  letters  has  hithi 
either  entirely  excluded  from  the  text,  or  withoi 
made  a  part  of  it.    But,'  as  t*all"  of  TXmon*8  \ 
were  to  be  invited,  Ventidiua,  the  most  obliged 
imgrateful  of  them,  would  hardly  have  been  omit 
his  was  just  the  name  to  come  last,  with  a  pausi 
lent  to  <  even '  before  it,  and  after  it  the  intensify  i 
Ab  Ventidiua  has  a  common  initial  letter  with  1 1 
in  the  text,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  blunder  is  i 
compositor's  attempt  to  decipher  a  very  obscur< 
of  it }    It  seems  better  than  Ullorxa  or  nothing  ; 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  supposed  typographic  i 
for  "Phrynia  and  Timandra"  (Act  V.  Sc  1,  p. 
have  in  Uie  folio,  ** Phrinica  and   Timandylo" 
the  foregoing  Note  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Keigl 
ingeniously  suggested  that  for  "TJUorxa  all"  w  i 
read,  ^^  AU  o*  them,  aU:*] 

ScBNB  y. 

p.  249.     <* the  law  shall  hruiae  him  " :  —  The  folio, 

» ft 

"  etn» 

tf         «He  did  behave  his  anger":  —  Kowe  corre: 
misprint  of  the  folio,  *'  He  did  hehooue"  &c. 

•• the  felon, 

p.  260.  Loaden  with  irons  "  :  —  With  some  misgi 
admit  Johnson's  very  specious  reading.  The  fc 
"the/<?^tow,"  &c. 

"  " by  mercy,  'tis  most  just "  :  —  i.  e.,  gran 

grant  mercy,  (or  perhaps  grand  merci,')  by  your  \ 
is,  &c. 

p.  251.     •*  /  say,  my  lords  " :  —  The  folio,  "  Why  say  my 

*  which  is  nonsensical,  if  not  nonsense.    The  secoi 

has,  "  Why  /  say,"  &c.    But,  in  my  judgment, 

of  the  first  folio  is  manifestly  a  misprint  by  ear  fo 
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p .  201 .     •* too  much  plenty  with  *em  " :  —  The  folio,  "  with 

Mm "  —  a  counterpart  to  the  error  noticed  in  the  first 
Note  above. 

tf  **  'Tis  inferred  to  us  "  :  —  L  e.,  brought  in,  « borne  in/ 
to  us  —  the  radical  sense  of  the  word.  So  in  3  JCtng 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Act  11.  Sc.  2 :  <*  Inferring  arguments 
of  mighty  force." 

p.  252.    ** and  lay  for  hearts "  :  —  L  e.,  waylay,  lie  in 

wait. 

SCBNB  YI. 

p.  253.  «  Enter  Lucius,  LueuBus,"  &c. :  —  The  old  editions  and 
all  others  hitherto,  ** Enter  divers  Lords"  &c.  But  see 
Sc.  4  of  this  Act,  **  Go,  bid  all  my  friends,  again,  Lucius, 
Lucullus,  Yentidius,"  &c.,  and  the  Note  upon  the  passage. 

"  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring : "  —  i.  e.,  eagerly 
and  earnestly  engaged ;  —  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  language  of  falconry,  in  which  a  hawk  was  said  to 
tire  upon  the  refuse  of  her  prey,  which  the  fedconer  threw 
to  her  as  reward  and  encouragement.  "An  hawke 
Tyryth,  Fedyth,  Goorgyth,  &c.  .  .  .  She  Tyryth 
upon  rumpes.  She  fedytii  on  all  manere  of  flesshe.  she 
gorgith  whan  she  fyllyth  her  gorge  wyth  meete."  The 
boke  of  hawkynge,  htmtyng,  and  fysshynge,  (Juliana  Ber- 
ners,)  ciij. 

"         «« but  he  hath  conjw'd  me  "  :  —  •  Conjure '  is  here 

used  in  the  sense  of  earnestly  entreat,  which  it  still 
commonly  has.  So  **  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,*'  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Act  V.  Sc.  3,  and  **  an  earnest  conjuration 
from  the  King,"  Hamlet,  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

p.  254.     " if  they  will  fare  so  harshly  o    th*  trumpets 

sound "  :  —  This  is  equivalent  to.  Since,  when  the  trum- 
pets soxmd,  you  will  hear  the  summons  to  so  poor  a 
dinner.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  serving  of  dinner 
in  great  households  was  announced  by  the  sounding  of 
trumpets.  See  Othello,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  "  Hark,  how  diese 
instruments  simimon  to  supper."  —  Possibly  we  should 
read,  "  if  they  will  fare  so  harshly.  O,  the  trumpets 
sound :  we  shall  too  't  presently  " :  —  Timon  apologizing 
for  the  delay  of  his  entertainment,  as  well  as  its  poor 
quality.  But  the  contraction  of  the  folio,  **o'  th\"  ii 
against  this  reading. 

p.  256.     " The  rest  of  your  foes,  O  gods !  "  —  The  folio 

has,  **the  rest  of  joxa  fees,"  &c.,  of  which  the*  only 
explanation  offered  is  Capell's,  **the  rest  of  those  who 
are  forfeit  to  your  vengeance,  O  gods."    But  I  have  no 


n 


sc.  II  NOTES. 

hesitation  in  adopting  Warbui  ton's  reading, 
upon  the  slightest  possible  misprint.  —  In  tL 
tence  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  plausibly  i 
common  tag  of  people." 

p.  266.     **  spangled  with  your  flatteries":  — 

'<  spangled  you  with  flatteriea."    The  almost  o 
rection  was  made  by  Hanmer. 

**  Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  I  "  —  I  suspect  tl 
corruption  here.    Why  should  the  infinite  maJ 
Did  not  Shakespeare  write  *'the  infeetioue 
See  Coriolanu8,  Act  I.  Sc.  4  :  — 

** Boils  and  plaguei 

Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhon 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  anothe 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  I " 


ACT  POXTRTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  257.  "And  let  confusion  live!  "  —  The  folio,  **2 
&c.  The  correction  made  by  Hanmer,  and  fouz 
Collier's  folio  of  1632,  is  absolutely  required. 

p.  258.    «* with  multiplying  bane  /  "  —  i.  e.,  curse 

scEKB  n. 

p.  259.  **Aa  we  do  turn  our  hcieka**  &c. :  — Mason  *% 
ciously  suggested  that  we  should  transpose  *  fr> 
•  to '  in  this  sentence,  and  read,  — 

<•  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
To  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave 
So  his  familiars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away.'*^ 

And  undoubtedly,  when  we  leave  the  graves 
friends,  we  turn  our  backs  to  or  on  them,  and 
parasites  did  slink  away  from  his  fiillen  fortune 
this  sentence  is  written  in  a  freer  style  than 
would  be  permissible  now-a-days.  Here  *  turn  oui 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  *  go  away ' ;  and  the  • 
of  Timon'e  familiars  is  spoken  of  in  ita  relatun^ 
buried  fortunes. 

«  Who  would  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  Ir 
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]  have  little  doubt  that  the  second  word  of  this  line 
should  be  contracted,  **  Who  *ld  be  so  mocked,"  &c.  At 
one  time  I  thought  that  we  should  read,  **  or  ao  live." 
But,  upon  maturer  consideration,  I  believe  the  old  text 
to  be  genuine,  though  not  very  correct,  the  construction 
being,  Who  would  to  live,  but  in  a  dream,  &c.  —  In  the 
next  line  but  one,  "  all  what  state  compounds  "  means, 
of  course,  **  all  that  goes  to  make  up  state ; "  and  perhaps 
we  should  read,  **  and  all  that"  &c. 

p.  260.     ** does  still  mar  men  "  :  —  It  is  hardly  worth 

while  to  notice  the  misprint,  **  do  still  mar  men,"  of  the 
folio. 

Scene  HE. 

"  «*  —  and  deny  *t  that  lord  " ;  —  i.  e.,  deny  similar  ele- 
vation to  that  lord. 

p.  261.     " the  rothei's  sides"  :  —  Neat  cattle  were  called 

rother  beasts.  The  folio  has,  "  hrother'8  sides."  The 
very  ingenious  and  entirely  satisfactory  correction  was 
made  by  Mr.  Singer,  and  afterwards  was  found  in  Mr. 
Collier's  folio  of  1632.  —  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
folio  spells  *  pasture  *  pastour, 

"         «• for  every  grise  of  fortime : "  —  i.  e.,  for  every 

step  of  fortune.  The  word  was  doubtless  first  used  in 
this  sense  in  reference  to  the  stone  steps  of  terraces  or 
ha-has  made  of  large  slabs  of  stone.  Cotgrave  has, 
"  Grez :  a  greetie,  browne-gray,  shining,  hard  and  long- 
lasting  freestone,  good  to  pave  with."  This  word  occurs 
also  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  and  in  Othello, 
Act  I.  Sc.  3. 

"  •*  Pluck  stout  men*8  pillotcs,**  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  hasten  their 
departure  from  this  world.  The  allusion  is  to  a  custom 
in  former  ages  of  plucking  away  the  pillow  from  the  head 
of  a  dying  person,  under  the  doubly  mistaken  notion 
that  the  last  moments  are  moments  of  great  suffering, 
and  that  the  removal  of  the  pillow  shortened  them. 

"         " the  toappen*d  widow  "  :  —  The  meaning  of  this 

word,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  not  settled. 
It  probably  means  worn-out,  used-up. 

p.  263.  **  Leaving  with  thee  thmr  htet":  —  There  is  confusion 
here  in  the  old  texts;  this  passage  being  printed,  as 
prose,  thus:  <*  Be  a  whore  stUl,  they  loue  thee  not  that 
nse  thee,  giue  them  dieeaees,  leauing  with  thee  their  htst. 
Make  use,"  &c.  The  poetical  form  of  the  passage  haa 
been  heretofore  restored  to  it ;  but  the  transposition  of 
the  italicized  clauses  —  manifest  when  pointed  out —  hafl 
been  hittoto  retained. 


•c.  ra.  NOTES.  802 

p.  265.    " thy  throat  shall  cut "  :  —  The  folio  has,  *•  t/u 

throat,"  &c. 

"  ••  And,  to  make  whorea,  a  bated "  :  —  A  difficult  and 

perhaps  corrupted  passage,  although,  as  it  is  punctuated 
m  the  text,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  meaning  that 
Timon  had  money  enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her 
trade,  and  a  bawd  forswear  hers  —  to  make  whores. 
This  is  Johnson's  explanation.  -^  Mr.  Collier's  folio  has 
the  very  foolish  reading,  **And  to  make  whores  ab» 
horred"  But  how  should  money,  to  whomsoever  prom- 
ised or  given,  make  whores  abhorred  ? 

p.  287.  ** below  crisp  heaven  "  :  —  For  the  epithet  so  sin- 
gularly applied  to  heaven,  Warburton  would  have  sub- 
stituted crypt  sss  vaulted,  heaven.  Upton  explained  the 
original  word  as  meaning  curled,  bent,  hollow. 

"  «•  Dry  up  thy  marrowy  vines  "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  thy 
Marrowes  vines."  But  I  cannot  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Dyce 
has  suggested,  *  Marrowcs  *  is  there  a  misprint  for  *  Mar" 
rowie*  Cotgrave  defines  MoeUeux  as  ^^marrowie,  pithie, 
full  of  strength  or  strong  sap,*  The  context  entirely 
supports  this  emendation :  the  •*  marrowy  vines  "  supply 
**  Uquorish  draughts,"  as  the  "  plough-torn  leas "  pro- 
duce the  **  morsels  unctuous." 

p.  268.     •• a  nature  but  infected  "  :  —  Kowe,  plausibly  but 

needlessly,  read,  **  a  nature  but  affected.'* 

"  ••  From  change  of  fortune  " :  —  The  folio,  "  of  fdure" 
which  Row^e  corrected. 

"         " that  bid  welcome  "  :  —  ITie  folio  has  the  trifling 

misprint,  **that  bad  welcome,"  which  was  corrected  in 
the  second  folio. 

"  «•  Will  these  moss*d  trees  " :  —  The  folio,  •  •  moyst  Trees ; " 

but  can  there  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  Hanmer  restored 
the  epithet  which  the  writer  applied  to  the  trees  that  had 
outlived  the  eagle  ? 

'  •«  And  skip  where  thou  point'st  out "  :  —  llie  folio, 
**  And  skip  trA^n,"  &c.,  with  what  seems  to  be  a  misprint 
as  easily  to  be  discovered  as  made. 

p.  269.     •* the  passive  drugs  of  it "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  passive 

drudges  of  it.  Of  old,  *  drudge '  was  spelled  either 
drudge,  drugge,  or  drug  ;  and,  although  it  is  probable  that 
in  all  cases  it  was  pronounced  drudg,  I  believe  that 
Shakespeare  here  used  the  plural  as  a  monosyllable,  with 
the  g  hard,  for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  and  therefore  do  not 
adopt  Mason's  suggestion  to  read,  *<  the  passive  drtidges 
of  it." 
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p.  Sa9.  "  Who  had  the  world  aa  raj  confectionary  "  :  —  I.  e.,  U 
my  Biore  of  confeotionB,  of  aweets.  See  the  Note  on 
■■  in  the  paaUy,"  Borneo  and  Julitt,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 

p.  270,  "Fitst  mend  my  company":  —  The  totia,  "rty  ctnn- 
puiy,"  which  Rowe  corrected. 

f.  27a.     " all  thy  safety  were  rmuWwn  " .- —  This  uncom- 

mon  word  occurs  again  ia  Kiag  Lear,  Act  11.  So.  4. 
"  That  this  remotion  of  the  Duke  and  her."  StL-eveiiB 
apprehends  it  in  the  sense  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  Malone  in  that  of  remoteness.  In  King  Lear  it 
plainly  means  reaction.  But  it  may  possibly  be  that  in 
this  passage  it  ia  the  chance  result  of  the  repetition  of 
the  last  letters  of  the  preceding  word  —  an  accident  not 
Qncommon  in  the  printing  office. 

n.  273.  "  ru  heat  Ihee,  but  I  ihould  infect,"  be.  i  —  In  Shake- 
apeare's  day  and  after,  the  correspondence  of  '  will '  and 
■  shall,'  ■  would '  and  ■  should,'  in  sentences  of  this  kind, 
was  not  at  all  carefully  observed.  But  perhaps  there  is  • 
misprint  of  '  Fid  beat,"  Ac. 

p.  274.     *' thou  loBch  of  hearts  " ;  —  i.  e.,  touchstone. 

"  "  More  things  like  men  ?  —  Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
lAem  "  1  —  The  folio  gives  this  line,  with  manifest  erroi', 
which  was  left  for  Johnson's  correction,  to  Aptmanha.  It 
also  has,  "  abfaorre  then." 

"         " some  slender  orf  of  his  remainder  "  :  —  i.  a., 

some  little  scrap. 

p.  27i.     " Yet  thoTikt  I  must  you  eon":  —  The  phrase  *con 

thanks,'  I  am  now  sure,  meant,  to  acknowlet^  thanks  ; 
and  Steevena'  explanation  (See  AlTi  Well  that  Bndt  WtU, 
Act  IV.  So.  3)  is  not  "far  from  satisfactory." 
"         "  Do  viUaimi,  do,  since  you  protat  to  do  't "  !  —  The 
folio  has,  '-Do  ViUaine"  ha.     "Protest"  is  used  in  tbe 

p.  276.  "flmw  uncheck'd  theft":  —  The  folio,  " Ha't  ijn- 
checkd,"  &c. 

tide  was  first  supplie 
■•  "  Hat  almost  chiim»'d  me,"  &c. !  —  i.  e.,  He  has  almost 
he. ;  and  so  below,  in  FlatiiW  speech,  *■  Has  caught  me" 
for  He  has  caught  me.  This  omission  of  the  p 
noticed  elsewhere  in  these  Notes. 
P.OT7.  "Then,  if  thou  grtmtH,"  &c.!  — The  folio,  ' 
grtml'tt "  —  a  misprint  har^  worOi  notlae. 


iC.  I.  NOTES. 

p.  277 .  "  •—  my  dangerous  nature  wUd  " : — Warl 
**  my  dangerous  nature  mild  "  —  a  needless  chf 
obvious  sort,  which  also  was  found  in  Mr.  Oc 
of  1632. 

ACT    FIFTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  279.     "  Enier  Poet  and  Painter  " ;  —  The  Poet  ai 
were  in  sight  of  Apemanttu  in  the  last  Scene 
Act,  ["yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter,' 
and  the  confusion  consequent  upon  commenci 
here  was  noticed  by  Johnson.    But  it  seems  qu 
sible  to  better  the  present  division.     fTavitt, 
gold,  and  went  away  from  Timon's  caye,  in  the 
of  the  last  Scene  of  Act  IV. ;  and  in  his  seco 
the  Painter  says,  **  'Tis  said  [in  Athens,  of  c 
gaye  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum."    Time  m 
rore  be  allowed  between  the  departure  of  ffaviu 
appearance  of  the  Poet  and  Painter;  else  we  mi 
the  Fifth  Act  with  the  next  Scene.    The  constr 
this  play  is  yery  clumsy  throughout. 

This  Scene  is  printed  in  long  and  short  lines 
the  folio :  — 

**  Pain,    As  I  tooke  note  of  the  place,  it  canno 
where  he  abides. 

Poet,    What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ? 
Does  the  Rumor  hold  for  true. 
That  hee's  so  full  of  Gold  ? 

Path.    Certaine 
Aleibiadea  reports  it :  Phrinieia  and  Timandylo 
Had  Gold  of  him.    He  likewise  enrich'd 
Poore  stragling  Souldiours  with  great  quantity 
Tis  said  he  gave  unto  his  Steward 
A  mighty  summe." 

But  this  is  clearly  only  rhythmical  prose,  wl 
printer  tried  to  spin  out  for  the  sake  of  what  in  tl 
ing  office  is  known  as  *fat,'  i.  e.,  blank  space, 
filling  of  which  with  lead  the  compositor  is  pai( 
same  jrate  as  for  the  words  that  he  puts  in  type. 

p.  281 .    <«  To  thee  be  toorekip  !  "  —•The  folio,  "  worahipt,' 
Rowe  corrected. 

p.  283.     " drown  them  in  a  draught " ;  —  "  And  the 

down  the  image  of  Baal,  and  brake  down  the  he 
Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  unto  this 
2  Kings  X.  27. 
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p.  283.     ••  You  have  [done]  work  for  me  "  :  —  The  necessary 
word  *  done '  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

** Enter  FlaviuSi  and  two  Senators**:  —  Here  Malone 
commenced  Scene  II.  But  manifestly  there  is  no  change 
of  scene  supposed ;  for  Timon  has  just  retired  to  his  cave, 
and  FlaviuSf  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  his  com- 
panions, says,  "  Here  is  his  cave,"  and  Timon  enters. 

"  "  It  is  [in]  vain,"  &c. :  —  So  the  third  folio  :  the  first 
omits  '  in.' 

"  «♦  It  is  our  part  and  promise  to  the  Athenians  " :  —  Mr. 
Sidney  Walker  very  plausibly  proposes  to  read,  *•  It  is 

our  p€U!tf**  &c. 

p.  284.  "And  chance  it  as  it  may":  —  The  folio,  "And 
chanc'df"  &c.,  which  the  second  folio  corrected. 

"Of  it  own  /o«7";  — The  folio,  "Of  it  owne  faU." 
But  the  sense  is,  that  the  Senate  was  remorsefully  con- 
scious of  its  failure  in  sending  aid  to  Timon;  and  the 
change  which  Capell  made  is  necessary.  As  to  **%t  own,* 
see  the  Note  on  "it's  folly,"  &c.,  The  Winter's  Tale, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2,  p.  385. 

p.  287.     ** let  him  take  his  haste  "  ;  —  The  reading  of  Mr. 

Collier's  folio  of  1632,  "  take  his  hafter,**  has  found  g^eat 
favor  with  many  persons,  who,  in  objecting  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  text,  must  surely  have  forgotten  that,  in  the 
last  Scene  of  A  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream^  Oherofn  says,  — 

"  With  this  field  dew  consecrate 
Every  feiry  take  his  gait"  — 

and  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  we  are  told  that  "Israel  took 
his  journey  with  all  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beersheba." 
Crenesis  xlvi.  1.  And  see  the  verb  used  absolutely  in  the 
following  passage:  "The  next  morning  after  they  drunk, 
you  must  understand  they  took  their  journey ;  Gargantua, 
his  pedagogue,"  &c.     Rabelais,  Book  I.  Chap.  16. 

"  "  Who,  once  a  day,"  &c. :  —  Here  •  who,*  used  for 
•which,*  according  to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare*s  day, 
refers  to  the  "  everlasting  mansion." 

Scene  II. 

p.  288.  **  Whom  though  iii  general  part,"  &c. :  —  ^Ir.  Dyoe 
says  *  Whom*  is  but  "  the  old  ungrammatical  use  of  the 
relative,'*  and  rightly.  But  the  whole  speech  is  very 
loosely  written.  Even  if  we  should  read,  •  Who/  then* 
is  no  verb  to  which  it  could  stand  nominative. 
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scEXB  m. 

D.  289.  »«  Some  beast  rear'd  this  "  ;  —  The  folio  U 
this.*'  llie  correctioii,  which  was  made  b>  M 
seems  absolutely  necessary.  No  man  in  his  sei 
ever  ignorant  or  however  misanthropic,  (yet  i 
ton's  Shakespeare,)  would  think  of  calling  up 
to  read  an  inscription ;  but  in  his  surprise  at 
rude  tumulus  upon  a  desolate  sea  shore,  and 
saw  that  there  was  an  inscription  upon  it, 
exclaim,  *  Some  beast  must  have  reared  this ! ' 

Scene  IV. 

p.  290.     *«  Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning  " :  —  i.  e 
gence. 

"  ♦•  On  those  that  are,  revenges  " ;  —  Steevens  i 
s  to  the  *  revenge '  of  ^e  folio.  The  phraseolo 
preceding  speech  and  the  rhythm  of  this  line  ji 
addition. 

p.  291.     ** Descend,  and  open":  —  The  folio  misprin' 
fend"  &c. 

"         "But  shall  be  rendered  to  your  public  laws' 
folio  has,  "  remedied  to  your  public  laws ; "  and, 
of  "at  heaviest  answer,"  it  was  left  for  Mason 
out  the  correct  reading. 

"  •♦  Here  Hes  a  wretched  corse"  &c. :  —  Here  two 

appear  as  one.    They  are  both  given  in  North's  1 
thus  in  the  Life  of  Marc  Antony :  — 

*♦  Heere  lyes  a  wretched  corse,  of  wretched  soule 
Seek  not  my  name :  a  plague  consume  you  wicked  i 
left. 

Il  is  reported  that  Timon  him  selfe,  when  he  live 
this  opitaphe ;  for  that  which  is  commonly  rehet 
not  his,  but  made  by  the  poet  Callimachus :  — 

Heere  lye  I,  Timon,  who  alive  all  living  men  did  1 

Ftose  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  passe,  and  stay  n 

thy  gate."  Ed.  1579,  p.  . 
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JMua  Ceuar  occupies  twenty-two  pages  in  the  folio  of  1623, 
Til.,  from  p.  109  to  130  indusive,  in  the  diyislon  of  Tragedies. 
It  it  there  divided  into  Acts,  but  not  into  Scenes.  A  list  of  the 
llnmatis  Persons  was  first  supplied  by  Rowe. 
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JULIUS    CiESAK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SHAKESPEARE  himself  has  left  us  evidence  that  1 
of  at  least  one  tragedy  based  upon  the  conspiracy 
Julius  Caesar  earlier  than  his  own.  For  in  Hamlet  (. 
Sc.  2)  PoUmiua  says  that  he  **  did  enact  JvUus  Caaar^**  ; 
**  killed  in  the  Capitol  **  by  Brutus.  And  as  he  also  s. 
he  did  this  **  in  the  University/*  and  Steevens  cites  a  pa 
an  Appendix  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
shows  that  a  Latin  tragedy  upon  this  subject  was  wri 
Richard  Eedes,  and  played  at  Oxford  in  1582,  we  knoin 
with  absolute  certainty  the  play  that  Shakespeare  had  ii 
The  allusions  to  the  story  of  Julius  Caesar  in  our  early  li 
are  very  numerous,  and  early  English  plays  were  d< 
written  upon  it ;  but  it  apppara  tl^^t  Shakespeare  was  i 
for  his  materials  only  to  the  lives  of  Usesar,  urutus,  i 
'kpA  Cicero  in  North's  Vlnti^g^. /Ipelectmg  tne  event 

"dramatized  with  admirable  judgment,  and  arranging  th( 
consummate  skill,  he  followed  his  authority  even  to  th 
of  the  little  Scene  in  which  Cinna  the  poet  is  slain  for  h 
*Ijj  ^ift  hft^  -«rpr«u>g^  anil  ^ft^n  adoptcd  its  very  lanpiage. 

*^^As  to  the  time  Tvhrn^/i'tfi  Cctar  wan  Tnittrn,  we  are 


any  other  evidence  th^n  ^]hat  of  its  stylcy  which  ranyes 
Antony  and  CleopiUra,  CorioUmua^  and  Cymbeline.*  It  wa 
"•^^y  ^rnijht  niit  ^rt"'?"Ti  Iftnfi  Hn^  ]P08.  —  It  was  firsT 
in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
period  of  its  action  is  from  the  feast  of  Ltl^jurual,  BrC 
the  batfle  of  Fhaippi,  B.  C.,42. 


*  See  the  Uwt  Note  npon  this  plaj. 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONJE. 


Julius  Cjbsab.  ji 

OoTAYius  Casab,     1  ^  ^ 

Marcus  Antonius,  f  TYiumvin  after  the  death  of  Julius  CaeMrO 
M.  MviL.  Lepidus,  J 

CiCBBO,  1  ^ 

ySenaton,     f 


PUBUUS, 

PopiLius  Lena, 
Mabous  Brutus, 
Cassius, 
Casoa, 
Trebonius, 

LlOARIUS, 

Dbcius  Brutus, 
Mbtbllus  Cimber, 


>C<mapirator$  agamai  Julius  Cesar 


./ 


ft^ 


^  A^y*^  /^/?.^''i,5^ 


ClKNA,  J  /^ 

Flatius  and  Marullus,  Tribunee.      |    .  Ji      0     1 

Artbmidorus,  a  SeipAis^  <>f  Cnidos.     I     ^  i/i*)^//^^/^ 
A  Soothsayer.  J 

CiiTNA,  a  Poet.    Another  Poet.     ^^ 
LuciLius, 


TiTINIUS, 

Mbssala, 

YouNO  Cato, 

yolumnius, 

Yarro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius,  '' 

PiNDARUS,  Servant  to  Cassius. 


>Friend8  to  Brutus  and  CasnuB.    C"^ 


>Serva$»t9  to  Brutus,  j^'^'"^ 


Calpurnia,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  ege* 

SCENE,  durituf  the  greater  part  of  the  Play^  at  Rome :  mfier 
wards  at  Sardis,  and  near  Philip  pi. 
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THE   TRAGEDY   OF 

JULIUS    CiESAR- 


ACT    I. 


SoxKEyU — Rome.    A  Street. 
Enter  Flayius,  MasuliiUs,  and  a  rabble  of  ( 

pLAviua. 

HENCE !     home,    you    idle    creatures,    g( 
home. 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Bemg_m£chanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
IJpon  ft  Ifthmiriny  day  wlthout  the  sign 
Qf  y^nr  profeaaion  ?  —  Speak,  what  trade  art  tl 

1  Citizen.     Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 
Mandlus.     Where   is   thy  leather   apron,  ai 

rule  ? 
What  -dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on?  — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit,     Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  worki 
am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar,     But  what  trade  art  thou?     Answer  n 

reedy. 

2  CiL     A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use 

ft  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  ajoaem 

ba<i  soles. 

t9  (313) 
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Mar.     What    trade,    thou    knave  ?    thou    uaughtj 
knave,  what  trade  ? 

2  CiU  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me:  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar,  What  mean'st  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow? 

2  CiL     Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,     Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit*.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl: 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's 
matters :  but  withal  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handywo^k. 

Flav,     But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
]^Why  do' St  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ?  4^' 

2  Cit,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  theii*  i^|iQea-  t?  g**^ 
Tpyaplf  infn  ypprft  wnrV.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we  make 
^^idayi  W  "^^  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

Mar,     Wherefore  rejoice  ?     What  conquest  brings 
he  home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You   blocks,    you   stones,   you    worse   than   senseless 

things  ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney- tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 


BO.    I. 
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To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  i 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  bloc 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pra3t-tQ  tha  f^ndg-lo  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  Ught  on  this  inj 
f         Flav,     Go,    go,    gooa    countrymen ;    and 
\\\l^  fault 

Jtff^       p^semble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort: 

/Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your 
I  Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
I  Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

{Exeunt 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol : 
This  way  will  I.     Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremony. 

Mar.     May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.     It  is  no  matter:  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Csesar^s  trophies.     I'U  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets: 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thic 
These  growing  feathers  pluck*d  from  Caesar's  ^ 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch, 
\Vlio  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfrdness.  [i 
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Scene  II.  .  ^  ^J  \j)iy 

The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 

Enter,  in  procession^  toith  music,  CiESAB ; y^irroKT, 
for    the    course ;     Calfubnia,    PoktiX;    DEcraSy  ^ 
J/^^'/O^  ***  CiCEBO,   BBuqsDs,   Casu us,  and  Ca^^a  ;    a  great 

crowd  following^  among  them  a  Sootnsayer. 

.  CcRsar.     Calpumia, — 

l^tsijp^'^^ifiif  '^Casca,  Peace,  ho!  Csesar  speaks. 

[_Music  ceases. 
C(BS.  Calpumiavj-^  . 

7    Calpumia.     Here,  my  lord.  ^<S^i^M^^ ^i^*'^^'^ ^ 
Cos.     Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius. 
Antony,     Caesar,  my  lord. 
C(BS.    JPftrg*"*"  "Otf,  IP  your  spged,  Antonius* 
^  fmifiTi  (;^\pyrn^ja. ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant,  I  shall  remember :  /^^^^J^ 

When  Csesar  says,  *Do  this,*  it  is  perform'd.  yv^^^^f 
Cos,     Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.  [JUime. 
Soothsayer,     Csesar ! 
C(Bs,     Ha!     Who  calls? 

Casca,     Bid  every  noise  be  still.  —  Peace  yet  again  1 

[^Musie  ctaseam 
Cos,    Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  Caesar!     Speak:  Csesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 
^     Sooth.     Beware  the  ides  of  March.  ^ — 

Cces,  J^Sr^^'i/    What  man  is  that  ? 

Brutus,     A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 
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Cos.     Set  him  before  me;  let  me  see  I 

CasHus,     Fellow,  come  from  the  throng : 
Caesar. 

CtB8.     What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?     i 
again. 

Sooth.     Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cos.    He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  hii 
{^Sennet,     Exeunt  all  but  Bbu. 

Ccu.    Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the 

Bru.    Not  I. 

Cos.     I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru,     I  am  not  gamesome:  I  do  lack  sc 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Xiet  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
rU  leave  you. 

Cos.     Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  1 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  shew  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stub^ftir  ''"^  too  strange  a  hf 
Ot?*  y^"*  ^'^T\i\  <^hat  ^"^*>fi  yp" 

Bru.  Cassius, 

1^  not  '^?*r?iT'd  •  if  T  have  veil'^  ^B^  ioofc> 

the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am. 
Of  late  with  passions  of  gpptie  difference^ 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soli,  perhaps,  to  my  behav 
^  But  let  not  thCTeforfi  my  gnod"  fri^p^s  tie  g5 
(A^jpong  which  number.  Cassius,  be  you  ^rvRy 
Nor  construe  anv  farther  my  neglect* 

Horgrpfa  f}^p  aliAwa  of  love  to  Other  men., 
Ca»,     Then,   Brutus,    I   have   much  misto( 
passion ; 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  ^ 
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/y^  J, 

Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations.         ^     ^of^ 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus, (can  you  see  your  face? J    Jf 

Bru,     No,  Cassius :  ^r  the  eye  sees  npt  itself. 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  thing. 

Cos.    'Tis  just ; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard. 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Csesar,)  speaking:  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age  s  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru»    Into  what  dangers  woidd  you  lead  me,  Ca8« 
sius. 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me? 

Cos.     Therefore,    good    Brutus,    be    prepar'd    to 
hear: 
And,  since  you  know  jou  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I>  your  glass^ 

y|U  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know_not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle_Brutu8 ; 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  *^^^  ^*^*^ 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love- 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  ymi  know^ 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  ^Tifl  l^^^pr  ^^'^m  hif^^i 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
Thyi/t  T  profess  myself  in  bftngnetinpf 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[^Flourish  and  shout. 

Bru.     What  means  this  shouting?     I  do  fear,  the 
people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 


•o.  n. 
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3as, 


[ 


•^  Ay,  do  yoi 

Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it 

Bru»  Q[  would  not,  Cassius  ;\et  I  lpg<^  h 
BuL>«hprpfnre  do  yn\}   hnlH   jnp  hfrff  flff  Ifing 
What  jsf  it.  that  you  would  impart  to  pae? 
If  jt  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
get^^onour  in  one  eye,  auiT^eatE"  i' Th"  othe: 
And!  will  look  on  bogrtnaifferent 
For,  let  the  gods  so  spieed  me  as  I  love 


e  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death 
Cos,     I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  E 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story.— 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men  _ 


Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self. 

had  as  lief  not  bp,    ««   |jVP^fr|_hg 
^Ti   q^wfi   of  ftnr»>i    a  thing   aa^I   myself. 

J  I  was  born  free  as  Cgesar,  so  were  you; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he: 
For  once,  upon  .a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  ''  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  no  i 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "  —  Upon  the  w : 
.  Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
I  And  bade  him  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Csesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  !  ' 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shouldi 
Tlie  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 
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JDid  i'  the  tired  Caesar.     And  this  man 
/  Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassim  is 

/  If  figpflnr  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 


am. 


I 


-UoSy, 


f  He  had 

I  'Aud;-"t7Een  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark, 

Jblow  ne  did  shake;  'tis  true,  this  god  did.jbake ; 

His  cowMrd  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly; 

Apd  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  worj 

Did  lose  Lis  lustre,     i  did  hear  him  groan; 

Ay,  and  that  tsmfrna  nf  his,  that  bade  the'  Romans 

MfiarEimr^  write  hlT^eeches  iTTaiglr^BooKs, 

^^fliTfT  mfi  inmr  drink,  TiHSoIus,** 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  teebJe  temper  shou" 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  tne  palm  alone.  f^Sflout.     Flourish, 

Bru,  Another  general  shout! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 

For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Caesar. 
Cas.     Why,   man,    he    doth    bestrid**    \]\e    ""ITP^** 
worjfi 
^J^ikfi  ft  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 

Wa]\  iindfir  h\^  ^<np[ft  legs,  and  peep  about 

^^  find  ^"^°'>^'«^e8  dishonomrable  paves. 

^^"^  at  aP^*^  tfJTne  are  maa^:era  of  ^\^&\r  faf^pR; 

^bff  fault,  dear  Brutus^  is  not  in  ^ur  alj^ra. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlin 

Brutus,  and  Caesar:  what  should  be  in  that  Cseaar? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  youra  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  si  fair  a  name; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  th'3  mouth  as  well; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  'em, 

*•  Brutus'  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  'Caesar'. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 


^'j?^ 
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>onjE^at  mgat-€tefe'-^fak--^m^8esar  fej 
le  18  ffl'own^so  great?     A^e,  thou  art 
Rome,  tEou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  notle  bloo< 
"wel 


Jre  uy  air  age,  since  tjp  fiT^^ 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  m 


Romi 


V^s\\   h**^    ^^{JP    wftlla    PnrnmpaftgM    ^nf^   ^nA   ^an 

Tow  isit  Rome  indeed,  and  room  ej^ough, 
ISQ^en  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  ym^n. 

heard  ourfathers  say, 
^  /T^here  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  woiil^^ave  br 
Th*  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 

^s  easily  as  a  king!  ' ' 

Bru.     That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  j 
^Vhat  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  ai 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  tim 
I  shall  recount  hereafter :  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you 
Be  any  farther  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  iind  a  time 
Roth  n^eet  to  hear  «J^   flP«W**^  ""^h  jiJgU  .^^^^ 

then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
^Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Fnder  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
[9  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad, 

Ihat  my   weak   words   have   struck   but   thus 

shew 
Of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru,    The    games   are    done,    and    C»8ar 
turning. 

TOL.    X.  V 
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Enter  C^sar  and  his  Tram 

Cos      As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru,     I  will  do  so.  —  But,  look  you,  Cassius; 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calpurnia's  cheek  is  pale;  andJ^ero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross*d  in  conference  by  some  Senators. 

Cos.     Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cces,     Antonius ! 

Ant,     Caesar. 

CcBS,     Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
"nnA^  ^£iaMili^a  ]^^a  n  }^r\  and  huugry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 


^  Ant.     Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous :    / 
i^  He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  .— ■* 

Cces,     'Would  he  were  fatter ;   but  I  fear  him  not  • 
yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to^ 
ILdo  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     Ite  reads  much; 
He  is  a^eat  observer,  and  He  iUuka       — "*- — • 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  menV  he  loves  no  plaTS, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  ne  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  arsJM't^ 
Aa  ^'f  hff  im^gk'd  himsetf,  and  scom^d^his  spirit 
T|^i^f  rm^lf^  ho  niQv^d  to  smile  at  any  thing. 


Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eaia 
^Vhiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves, 
^yiri  fiipr^^nrp  are  tnev  Very  Aang^erous. 
I  rajil^er  tell  thee  what  is  to  ho  feftr*f^^         ^ 
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Than  what  I  fear^  for  al\Yayp  ^  ay^  rmnmm  .^ 
ome  on  my  right  hand,  fqx  t>^i«  ^ar  ia  ^ns^e^ 

\n(i  tell  me   tnily  what  thnn   thmlc*Rt  of  him, 

^Exeunt  C^SAB  and  his  Train: — Casc 

behind. 

Casca.  You  puU'd  me  by  the  cloak :  wc 
speak  with  me? 

Bru.     Ay,  Casca;    tell   us  what   hath   cha 
day, 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca,     Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  y< 

Bru.     I    should   not,   then,    ask    Casca    wl 
chanc*d. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was"  a  WOVVli  6llef'cl"hii 
being  offerM  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  bacl* 
hand,  thusj^  b^  then  the  people  fell  a  shouti 

liru^^y^jiex"wBL8  the  secona  non 

Casca.     Why,  for  that  too.' 

Cas.     They  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the    ! 
for? 

Casca.     Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.     Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  t 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was  *t,  and  he  put  it  b} 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  ]i 
by  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.     Who  offered  him  the  crown  ? 

Casca.     Why,  Antony. 

Bru.     Tell  us  tlie  manner  of  it,  gentle  Case 

Casca.     I  can  as  well  be  hang*d,  as  tell  the  ; 
of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it. 
Mark  Antony  offer   }^}pfi  a.  ny?^" '  —  yet  'twas 
crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ;  — 

but,  for  all    t: 


Itold   you,  he  put  it 

my  thinking,  he  would   fain   have   had  it. 

offered  it  to   him    again ;    then   he   put 
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but,  to 
fingers  off  it. 
he  put 

it,  the  rabblement  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapp'd 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps,  and 
uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Caesar 
refus'd  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ; 
for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it.  And  for  mine 
own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my 
ips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

^23^     But7  soft,  I   pray   you.     What !    did   Caesar 
swoon  ? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-placg>— jmd 
fq^m'A  fit  TTfinnth,  g^yir^L  was  speechlesj. 

Bru,     'Tis  very  like  :  —  he    hath   the   falling-sick- 
ness.  m^    o 

^fCas,     No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I,  flP* . 
/^nd  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness.  J 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleas'd 
and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru,     What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.     Marry,  befo^*'*  ^^  ^^^l  ff^^^Ut  when  he  per 
ceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crbwi^, 
he  pluck'A  me  ope  hia  dnublet^and  offered  theim    ^i^ 
throat  to  cut.  —  An  I  had   been  a  man  of  any  Qccuy 


ft&tm 


woul 


would   not  have  taken   him  at  a  word, 

f^   ffpll    flmnngr   the  rnpnieaT-iTaTtd 


so  he  fell.  When  hp  pump,  tn  ^imself  again?  he  said. 
^  ^ff  fr^-d  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss^he  desir'd 
their  worships  to  think  it  was  l^ia  infirmity.  I'Kree 
or^  four  wenches,  where  T  «<^^?<^,  f'Tipd,  "  Alfi^  py^ 
soul !  "  —  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts.     But 
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n 


there^  no  heed  to  be  te. 

filabb  d  their  mn^erai   t^fty  Wft"^^   >iavfi  f\Qpi 

Bru.     And  after  that  he  came  thus  sad  i 

Casca,     Ay.       J^**^'' 

Cos.     Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Casca,     Ay,  he  spoke  Greek.V  f^^^^^^! 

Cas.     To  what  eflfect  ? 

Casca,     Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  1*11  ne'er 
i'  th'  face    again :    but   those,    that   understc 
smird  at  one  another,  and   shook   their   hea 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.     I  • 
you  more  news,  too :  MaruUus  and  Flavins, 
ing   scarfs   off  Caesar* s    images,    arc   put    to 
Fare  you  well :  there  was  more  foolery  yet,  i: 
remember  it. 

Cas,     Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Cas 

Casca.     No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas,     Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.     Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  h 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.    Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.     Do  so.     Farewell,  both.  [_Exit 

Bru,     What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  t 
He  was  quick  mettle  "When 'h^jyent  to  sehool 

Cas.     So  is  he  now,  m  execution 

f  any  ^Id  or  no  hie  enterpgise. 

However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
Ihis  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  goodwit, 
'  '  a,-ja£n_stomach  to  digest  his  wgr 


/    With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is. 

For  this  time  I  will  leave  you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 
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Cos,     I    will    do    80 :  —  till    then,    think    of   the 
world.  [_Exit  Bbutub 

Well,    BriitiiH^   thffiji    Art  nn^«^  yet,   I  see, 

TfiThonouraSirinetal  may  he  wrought " 
From  thf  t  it  ^*°  ^^op/^s  d ;  therefore,  ^tis  meet 
3,'hat  nohle  minds  k^^p  ftYjgrwif.h  their  likes; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannotjesedii? 
Caesar  doth  bear  v(\^  ^9^f^r  H^-  ^^  Loves  iJrutaa ; 
I  were  Br^itiia  n9^i  *^^f^  ^**  x«roi»p  finflfji^^^^ 
Le  should  noUmmour  me.     I  will  this  night. 


In  severaThands,  in  a^t  hi  a  -^^dnwa  throw, 
Afl  if  thoy  camg^rom  several  citizens, 
Wiilin^irij  iill  tending;  to  the  p:eat "opinion 
^hatRome  holds  of  his  name}  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  bgHrJanced  at; 
this, 


let  Cm 


jsure; 


-Eor  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure.  [jBa»<. 


Scene   III. 


The  Same.     A  Street. 


Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter ^  from  apposite  HdeM^ 
9aj9ga,  toith  his  sword  draton,  and  Cicebo. 

Cicero.     Good   even,  Casca.     Brought   you    Caesaz 
home  ? 
Why  are  you  breathless,  and  why  stare  you  so? 

Casca.     Are  not  you  mov*d,  when  all  the  sway  of 
Earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm?     O,  Cicero! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Ifave  riVfl  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen 
TW  niYjl^^'finng  nnpan  awell^  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  c^9^dfl  ; 
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But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempesi  droppinp;  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  Heaven, 
Or  else  ttie  v^^ffia,  too  saucywitli  tne^  {{ods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic,     Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wond 
Casca.     A  common  sl^jte  (you   know  him 
sight) 
Hg^  '?P  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and 
Like  twenty  torcnes  jom'd ;  and  yet  Ills  hand 
NotTgMlble  uf  fire,  ft^main'd  unscoreh'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  lay  sword,' 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went'^iurly  by. 
Without  annoymg  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundi6d  iJ'baBQv  -women: 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they 
^en    all  in  lire    walk  up^  and  down  the  stree 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  mgl 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 

ooting    and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigic 
Do  an  nnnj/^i'Tifiy  jaeet,  let  not  men  say,      * 

f  •  These   are  their  reasonsT— they  af^*natural ; 
/   For,  I  believe,  tb^y  ^^^  P^^^-fi^lt"""  thincra 
(     Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashi 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themseb 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.     He  doth;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-mori 
Cic.     Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturb 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.         [Exit  i 
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Enter  Cassiits. 

Cas,     Who's  there  ? 

Casca,  A  Roman. 

Cos.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.     Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night  ia 

this!  ^ 

Cos.     A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men.C-y 
Casca,     Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 
Cos.     Those  that  have  known  the  Earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar*d  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone: 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem*d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca,     Bat  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
jit  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
/When  the  most  mighty  gods  by  tokens  send 
LSuch  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cos — Ynii  tii^^  dull.  Casca;    and^ those   sparks   of 
^aife^  "  "** 

ThsLt  fiyi(}n](\  b^  in   a  Rom^n^    ymi    do  want. 

Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and"  gaze. 
And  put  on^  fear,  and  case  yourself  m  woSttgr? 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause^ 
\^?;;hyall  these  fires^jhy  all  these  giiomg  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts7"from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men  fool,  and  children  calculate^ 
^hy  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
J^ipir  Ti?^"res  and  pre-tjpyTrigH  ♦"^Mlti****!  ' 


I 
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To  jnonotroua^quaUtyjjwrhy.  youshall  find, 
That  Heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these 


TTnto  ffnmft  inonstTOus^state. 

Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 

Most  like  this  dreadful  night; 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens-  graves,  and  i 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol: 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 

In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 

And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.     'Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean ;  is  it 
sius  ? 

Caa,    ^j^H  ^g  who  ^^  ^*«  •  ^"T_  Rom«^a  ^ 
nffgyo  fKoxifpfl  nnri  Ijmbs  Ukc  tothcir  ancesto 


But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers*  ininfla._^e 

And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers*  spir: 

ur  yoke  and  qY^ff^eraTme  ahftw  ii8''^^Dmaid5E'. 

Casca,     Indeed,  they  say,  the  Senators  ta 
*  Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  la: 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cos,     1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagg: 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat. 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [TAunei 

Casea.  So  can  I: 
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So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas,     Jfnd  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then? 
jPoor  man!  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
y  But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
>v  He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
/Those  that  with  haste  will  mak^  a 
^Begin  it  with  weak  straws^what  trash  is  Rome^ 
>ish,  ani  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
^or  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
vile  a  thing  as  Caesar?   ySut,  0  grietT 

{Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?     I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made ;  but  I  am  arm*d. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.     You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold,  my  hand: 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs. 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  €dready 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honoTirable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch:  for  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour  *s  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.     Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  cones  one  in 
haste. 
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Cos,     'Tis  Ciima ;  I  do  know  bim  by  his  gait : 
He  is  a  friend.  —  Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

Cinna,     To  find  out  you.     Who's   that?     Metellua 
Cimber  ?  f 

Cos.     No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempt.     Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna? 

Cin,     I  am   glad   on  't.     What   a  fearful   night  is 
this! 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cos,     Am  I  not  stay'd  for?     Tell  me. 

Cin,  Yes,  you  are. 

rO,  Cassius!  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutu77 
To  our  party —  — i 

Cos,     Be    you    content.     Good    Cinna,    take    this 
paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  thia 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompev's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin,     All  but  Metellus  Cimber ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cos,'   That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

\Exit  CiNWA. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  day, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,   yields   him  ours. 

Casca,     O,    ]ie     y^ta     high    in     all    the 

And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
Will  change  to  Yirtue^  and  to  worthiness. 


// 


\ 
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I  Cas.     Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 

him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.      [Exemni* 


ACT    II. 

ScBNB  I.  —  The  Same.     Bbt7TI78*s  OrchanL 

Enter  BBunrs. 

Brutus, 

WHAT,  Lucius!  ho!  — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  —  Lucius,  I  say! 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?     Awake,  I  say :  what,  Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucnrs. 

Lucius,     Call'd  you,  my  lord? 
Bru,     Qet  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc,     I  will,  my  lord.  [^ExiL 

Bru.     It  must  be  by  his  death ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd: 
^  How  that  n;^^^]}^'^  fthangA^  h^^  fiature^  there's  theques- 
tion. 
^     •     y^     /HEt  jg  tbfi  br^gTif  '^^^y  ihat  brings  forth  the  adder, 
^^'^^^T^  l^  And  that  craves  wary  walking.   ^Crown  him  ?  —  that ; 

And_then,  jTyrant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
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That  at  His  will  be  may  do  danger  witH. 
Th'  abuse  of  greatness  is,  wben  it  disjoim 
Remorse  from  power;  and,  to  speak  trutb 
I  have  not  known  wben  bis  affections  sws 
More  than  bis  reason.     But  'tis  a  commoi 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  roui 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
\  ^     Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  de{ 
By  which  bt  did  ascend.  LBo  Caesar  mayj 
'^THi  ^'^'ft  b'T  ^^yi  p];event;  and,  since 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing 
Fashion  it  thus ;  that  vthkl  hB  iH,  Augment 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extrei 


And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 
Whicby    hatch'd,     would,    as    bis    kind,    ^ 

chievous. 
And  km  mm'm^the  sh( 


Enter  Luciijs. 

Luc,     The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  i 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

\_Giv%ng  him  t 

Bru.     Qet  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  dt 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

hue.     I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru,     Ijook  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  m* 

Luc,     I  will,  sir. 

Bru,     The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  aii 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  their. 

[^Opens  the  letter  an< 

Bntfiff,  thnu  iher'at :  awakf,  trnff  see  thysi 


»• 
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Shall  Rome^  Src.     Speak ^  af^'^^,  •'^r/m^^^' '  — 

msleep'st :  awake / "  — 
Such  instigations  nave  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
^'  Shall  Rome,  6ic"     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall   Rome    stand   under   one    man*s    awe?    What! 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
"  Speak,  strike,  redress !  "^    Am'slenj 

**r^^ki  ^*l?^d    ^^ke?  JO    Rome!     I    make    thee 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus! 


Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.     Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days. 

[^Knocking  toithin. 

Bru,     *Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate ;  somebody  knocks. 

— ^ ^Exit  Lucius. 

Tince  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 

I  have  not  slept.  

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing. 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.     Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.     No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 
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Bru.  Do  you  km 

Liic,     No,  sir ;  their   hats  are  pluck'd   al 
ears, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  'em  enter. 

They  are  the  faction.     O,  conspiracy! 
Sham'st  thou  to  shew  thv  dang'rous  browjb 
When  evils  are  iqft^<^  %^^  O,  then,  byda 
iWhere  wi^t  tl^ou  find  a  cavern  d«y»f  fnnn^h 


emblance  on, 


irebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
fTo  hide  thee  from  prevention. 


Enter  Cassius,    Casca,   Decius,    Cinka,   M 

CiMBER,  and  Tbesonius.  (T 

Cos,     I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your 
Qood  morrow,  Brutus ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.     I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake, 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  yc 

Cos.     Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  n: 
But  honours  you:  and  every  one  doth  wish. 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.     This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcou 

CdS.     This,  Casca  ;  this,  Cinna ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber 
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Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.     Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  [^They  whispeTm 

Decius.     Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  breaik 

here  ? 
Casca,    No. 

Cin.     O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon'  gre]?  linetj 
That  fret  thecloudsj^^aifiunaesgengers  of  day. 
CascaA  YoiT  shdl   confess   tSaT^ou-  ore  botli 
ceiv'd. 

Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises; 
^Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  South, 

''eighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year, 
lome  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  North 
[e  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  East 

)itol,  directly  here. 
KiWQ  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 
And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 


Bru, 
Cas. 
Bru. 


No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face  of  men, 

souls! 


if  our  souls,  the  timers  abuse, — 
TLthPift  ha  mntiWg"  WP^^i  ^^fiftJL  Q^  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
Sn  Ipti  higt^-sighted  tYrann;g_j:ange  on^ 
Till  f}aoi>-»>im  Hrpp  l^y  lottery.     But  if  thaie, 
^^n  1  nm  nure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

The  melting  spirits  rif  lyompn,  <^^**n,  ftOM^iiFyum^^, 
W[in\  n^^H  ^R  f^^  spur,  but  our  own^^^asise, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  othei^bond. 
Than  secret  Rnmjyna    f.T^at  have  spoke  the  yord. 

>H  wHl  Tint  pa^tgr  y  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd, 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 
^wear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 


\ 
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Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  soij 
That  welCOhie  Wfdngs  :  unto  bad  causes  s'w 
Such  creatines  as  men 


The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  perforr 
Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blo< 
every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 
s  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
f  any  promu,e_feat  hath  pass'd  from  Mm^ 

Cicero  ?     Shall  we  so 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Casca,     Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 
Cin.  No,  by  r 

Metellus.  O,  let  us  have  him;  for  his  si 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deed 
ItshalLbe  said^  his  judgmeatLlul'd  ouL-hap< 
finrymi^hs  and  w^ldness  shall  no  whit  appe; 
TRnf  pll  l^g  ^mriftfj  in  his  ^vity. 

Bru.     O,    name   him   not;   let  us  not   br( 
him, 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

C(u,  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.     Lideed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dee.      Shall    no    man    else   be    touch'd   b 

Caesar? 
Cas»     Decius,    well    urg'd.  —  I    think    it 
meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  meaa 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  fisur, 

TOL*   X.  T 
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As  to  annoy  us  all;  which  to  prevent, 
JiCt  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru,     Our    course    will    seem    too    bloody,   Caiua 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limh  nf  JZIeesar. 

Lcrificers,  but  not  butchera, 
We  all  stand 

O,    t>if\t    ^^    tliftn    rt;}\\](^    ffOTYip    hy    HaMWHi^fl-apirif^ 

An  J  not  dismember  Caesar !     But^al^s  ! 
Caesar  must  bleed  f'^^t.  jAnd,  gentle  friends. 
iCt's  kill  him  boldly,  but'^not  ^jatbfoUy ; 


ItWfr-gflrYft  him"a8^a_f|inh  fit  for  the  {^qHtIj 

J^int  linw  him    an    9    Pftrrjfi^a  i\t  for  hoHnds ; 

Anfl  If^t  OT,r  hparf'),  as  nnhtlr  mantirn  do, 
8tir  up  thrjr  servanta  tin  an  art  of  r^e, 

,nH  aftgf  seem  to  chide  Igm.  /  This  shall  inake 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious; 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murtherers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him; 
iFor  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar*s  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Sir  Yet  I  fear"  mm  : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar 

Bru,     Alas !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesar,  aU  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  —  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Trehonitis.    There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die, 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

l^Clock  strikes. 
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Bru,     Peace  !  count  the  clock. 

Cos,  The  clock  hath  strick       I 

Treb.     'Tifl  time  to  part. 

Cos.  But  it  is  doub 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  u 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capit6l  to-day. 

Dec.     Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolT'c 
I  can  o'ersway  him;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers; 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos,     Nay,  we  will   all   of  us   be    there   tc 
him. 

Bru,     By    the    eighth    hour:     is    that    the 
most? 

Cin,     Be  that  the  uttermost ;  and  fail  not  t] 

Met,     Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey: 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasoi 
8end  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cas,     The  morning  comes  upon  's :  we'll  leav* 
Brutus.  — 
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And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves;  but  all  remember 
What  you  have    said,  and   shew  yourselves  true   Ro- 
mans. 
Bru.     Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir*d  spirits,  and  formal  constancy: 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[^Exeunt  all  hiU  Bbutds. 
Boy !  Lucius !  —  Fast  asleep  ?     It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber: 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep' st  so  sound.  .         y^ 

Enter  Vo^tul/^  ^tif^^    ^^ 

Fortia,  Brutus,  my  lord  I 

Bru.     Portia,  what  mean  you  ?     Wherefore  rise  yoa 

now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

For.     Nor    for    yours    neither.     YouVe    ungently, 

Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk*d  about. 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
[  urg*d  you  farther;  then,  you  scratched  youi  head« 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.     So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal, 
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H^pi^  [^  wftw  hut  anjffff'^^ti  ftf  humour,^ 
'\Virif1i  HMiimiiini'  Ihidt  liiii  lidiii    wWh  mn  i)l 

It  will^nt  Iftt  ynur   nnr   tft^|c,   pnr   alppp ; 
/rTutTrniiliU  it  wnri;   «fft   pnnr>>i   upon  yoi^r  ahj 
As    it   hath    much   prevail* j    nn    ynin»   nnwHifin 

I  should, not  know  you,  Brutu§^..,JDear  my 
Make  me  acquainted  with^oar,u»uoo  ^T-gr 


tfru.     i  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that 
Par,     Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  : 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  ; 
Bru.     Why,  so  I  do.  —  Qood  Portia,  go 
For,     Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbrac'd,  and  suck  up  the  humou 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What !  is  Brutus  s 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bet 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sicknessPjNo,  my  Brutus 
^u  have^Bume  bIcK^ ottence  within  your  mil 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  placo 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beau! 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  v«i 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-nigh  I 
Have  had  resort  to  you;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their^ta^i 

.Even  frofp  jark^^^nfl,     /  ^ 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Poi 

For.     1  should  not  need,  if  you  were  genti 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Bruti 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation; 
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To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And    talk   t'  you    sometimes  ?     Dwell    I   but   i'  th* 
suburbs 


Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Forda  is  Brutus^  hariot^  not  his  wife. 

Bru.     You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Por.     If  this  were  true,  then   should  I  know  tfaii 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife: 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded? 
TeU  me  your  counsels ;  I  will  not  disdose  'em. 
I^hfiYfi  TTindo  strong  prQof  of  my_constancy, 
myself  a  voluntary  wound, 
in  the  thigh  :|fcan  I  bear  that  with  pafienoet 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods  ! 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife. 

[^Knocking  wiikm^ 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks.     Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 
Leave  me  with  haste.  {^Exit  Poktia. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks? 

Enter  Lxrcius  and  Lioasius. 

Lttc.     Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  spe^  with 
you. 
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Bru.     Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spa 
Boy,  stand  aside.  —  Caius  Ligarius!  how? 

Ligarius,     Vouchsafe   good   morrow  froi 
tongue. 

Bru.     O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief!     'Would  you  were  nc 

Lig.     I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.     Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.     By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome 
Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins. 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  1  will  strive  with  things  impossible; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  di 

Bru.     A  piece  of  work   that  will  make 
whole. 

lAg.     But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  i 
sick  ? 

Bru,     That  must  we  also.     What  it  is, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going. 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  f 

And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd  I  foUow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what;  but  it  sufficeth. 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  FoUow  me,  then. 
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Scene  II. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  C^sab's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  CiBSAB,  in  his  night" 

gown. 

C(B8.     Nor  Heaven,  nor  Earth,  have  i)een  at  peace 

to-night:        ^    ^^^uMJa^^ 
Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
"  Help,  ho !     They  mnrther  Caesar ! "  —  Who's  within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.     My  lord. 

CcBS.     Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.     I  will,  my  lord.  [iSct<. 


Enter  Calpitknia. 

Cal.     What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?     Think  you  to  walk 
forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

CcRS.     Caesar  shall  forth:  the  things  that  threatened  ) 
^e,  /^ 

J>rpVnnnk*d  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shalj^ secj 
Tl^ft  fafie  of  Caesar,  thev  are  vanishec 

Caesar,  1  never  stood  on'ceremoi 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawn*d,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol: 
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The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air; 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the 
O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use 
And  I  do  fear  them.  

C(ts,'  ^     ivhat  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods 
Yet  Cresar  shall  go  forth;  for  these  predicti( 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Ceesar. 

Cal.     When  beggars  die  there  are  no  com 
The    heavens    themselves    blaze    forth    the 
princes. 

Cos,     Cowards  die  many  times  before  thei 
The  valiant  never  taste  ot  desil 


Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  ^ome  most  strange  tnat  men  s£ou 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end/*^ 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

The  Servant  returns. 

What  say  the  ii 
Serv,    They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  I 
day.  . 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beaci 
C(E8,     The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowii 
^he^}}\^  h^  ft  >^pft«t  wifihnnfft  heart. 


If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  snail  "noE     Danger  knows^'lull  w€ 
That  uaesar  is  more  aangerous  tnan"l5g:      ' 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  1  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
\l\d  (Ja^sar  dhall  feo  lorth. 
Cal. 


Alas !  my  lord, 
Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 

y3 
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<- 


Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  Senate-House, 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day: 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

CcBs,     Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Degius. 

Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  teU  them  so. 

Dec,      Caesar,    all    hail !     Good    morrow,    worthj 
Caesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  Senate-House. 

Cos,     And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  Senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day.     Tell  them  so,  Deciua. 

Cat.     Say  he  is  sick. 

CcBs.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afear*d  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec,     Most    mighty    Caesar,    let    me    know    some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh*  d  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cos.     The  cause  is  in  my  will;  I  will  not  come: 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  Senate; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 

She  dream'd  to-night  she  saw  my  atahiR- 
Whicn.  Iik6  &  fbtnstaih  with  a  hundred  Rpyita^ 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romant 
CJEune  6triillng,  ttftd  aia  patne  tneir  hands^  ic 
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And  these  does  she  apply  fnr  warpiT^gfl  ftnd 
%ni^vils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 

Dee,     This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipetiy 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath*d. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  bu( 
Reviving  blood;  and  that  great  men  shall  pi 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance : 
This  by  Calpumi^'s  dream  is  signified. 
CcBS.     And  this  way  have  you  well  expou] 
Dec.     I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
And  know  it  now.     The  Senate  have  concluc 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar: 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  co 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  s 
Apt  to  be  render* d,  for  some  one  to  say, 

*  Break  up  the  Senate  till  another  time. 
When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dn 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 

*  Lo  !  Caesar  is  afraid  ? ' 

Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.  ^^     ^ 

C(Bs.     How  foolish   do  your  fears    seem  noi 
purnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go :  — 

Enter  Publius,  BsuiTus,  Lioabius,  Metellus,  i 

Tbebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 
Publius,     Good  morrow,  Caesar. 
C<e«.  Welcome,  Publi 
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What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too?  — 

Good-morrow,  Casca.  —  Caius  Ligarius, 

Caesar  was  ne*er  so  much  your  enemy, 

As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.— 

What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cos,     I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See,  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up.  —  Good  morrpw,  Antony. 

Ant,     So  to  most  nohle  Caesar. 

CcBS,  Bid  them  prepare  within: 

I  ami  to  hlame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 

Now,    Cinna  :  —  Now,     Metellus  :  —  What,    Trebo- 

« 

nius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Trel.     Caesar,  I  wUl :  —  [Aside.']  and  so  near  will 
I  be. 
That    your     best    Mends     shall    wish    I    had     been 
farther. 
Cos.     Good   friends,   go  in,    and   taste  some  wine 
with  me. 
And  we,  like  friends,  wiU  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.     [Aside,']     That  every  like  is  not  the  same, 
O  Caesar! 
Ilie  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon.    [Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. 
ame.     A  Street  near  the  Cap: 


'EnttT  Abtemidobus,  reading  a  paj 

Artemidorus.  "  CcBsaTy  beware  of  Bru 
heed  of  Cassius ;  come  not  near  Casea ;  hi 
to  Cinna ;  trust  not  Trebonius ;  mark  toeli 
Cimber ;  Deeius  Brutus  loves  thee  not ; 
wronged  Caius  Ligarius.  [There  is  but  one  n 
]ihese  men,  ana  it  is  bent  against  Ccesar.  If 
not  immortal,  look  about  you :  security  eiv\ 
^^nffjirffrTfiL  7^^*^  -^^^^^y  gods  defend  thee  ! 

Abtei 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Csesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
r*If  thou  read  this,  O  Csesar !  thou  maj'st  livi 
(If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive. 

Scene  IV. 

The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  same  Streei 

the  House  of  Bkuttts. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Lucius. 

Por.     I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  Senate-I 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  doest  thou  stay? 

Lue.  To  know  my  errand,  ! 

Por.     I    would   have    had    thee    there,    an 
again. 
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Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.  — 

0  constancy,  he  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel!  — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc,  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else. 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else? 

For,     Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  looh 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth:  and  take  good  note 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.     I  hear  none,  madam. 

For.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well: 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc,     Sooth,  Madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Aetemidokits. 

For,     Come  hither,  fellow.     Which  way  hast  thou 
been? 

Art,     At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Pnr,  What  is't  o'clock? 

Art,     About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For,     Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Art,     Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For,     Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not  ? 

Art,     That  I  have,  lady:  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

For.     Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended  to. 
wards  him? 
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Art,     None  that  I  know  will  be,  much 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is 
rhe  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels 
Of  Senators,  of  Praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
m  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  then 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  alonf 

For.     I  must  go 
illPKe  heart  ot  woman" 

The  Heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprif 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me :  —  Brutus  hath  a  i 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant.  —  O,  I  grow  fai 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 
Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  tl 
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SoEiTE   1.  —  The   Same.     The  Capitol ;    the 

sitting. 

A  crowd  of  People  in  the  street  leading  to  tj 
tol ;  among  them  Abtemidosus,  and  the  Soc 
Flourish,  Enter  Cjesab,  Bbutxjs,  Cassius, 
Decius,  Metelltjs,  Tbebonitjs,  Cinna,  a 
Lefidus,  Pofilius,  Pxtblius,  and  Others. 


THE  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.     Ay,  Caesar;  but  not  gone. 
Art,     Hail,  Caesar!     Read  this  schedule. 
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Dec.     Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 
^^^    Art.     O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer.     Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

Cos.     What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  serv'd. 

Art.     Delay  not,  Caesar;  read  it  instantly. 

CcBS.     What  I  is  the  fellow  mad? 

Puh.  Sirrah,  giv<»  place. 

Cos.     What!  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CiESAB  enters  the  Capitol^  the  rest  following.     All  the 

Popilius.     I  wish  your  enterprise  to-d^y  may  thrive. 

Cds.     What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[^Advances  to  Cjesajl 

Bru.     What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cas.     He  wish'd  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 
I  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.     Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  mark  him. 

Cas.     Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?     If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  on  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  com^tant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes: ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.     Trebonius    knows    his    time;    for,  look   you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[^Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.     Ca^sab  and 
the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.     Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?     Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 
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Bru.     He  is  address'd :  press  near,  and  sec 

Cin,     Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  yo 

Cos.     Are  we  all  ready  ? 

CcBS.  What  is  now  a 

That  Caesar  and  his  Senate  must  redress  ? 

Met,     Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most 
Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart: —  [^K\ 

Cos  I  must  prevent  thee,  * 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw'd  fi-om  the  true^guaUty 
VVitli  ihat  which  melteth  fools ;  Lmean.  pweet 
Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning 
Thv  brother  by  decree  is  banished :    "         • 
If  thou  do*st  bend^  and  pray,  and"  fawn  for  hin 
J  spurn « thee  like  a  cur  out_  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cat 
Will  he  be  satisfied.  y 

Met.     Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  mj 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banishM  brother? 

Bm,     I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  C 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  fireedom  of  repeal. 

C(E8.     What,  Brutus! 

Ciu.  Pardon,  Caesar;  Caesar,  pai 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfiranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

C<B».     I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  yo 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  m 
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[But  I  am  constant  as  the  northetn  star, 
I  Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 
So,  in  the  world;  'tis  furnish'd  well  with  men, 
^  And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
/That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
/  Unshak'd  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  he, 
/  Let  me  a  little  shew  it,  even  in  this, 
/  That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish  d, 
/   And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 
^""^^  Cin,     O  Caesar !  — 

CcRS,  Hence  !     Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  • 

Dec.     Great  Csesar, — 

C<B8,  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca.     Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca    stahs    Cjgsab   in    the    neck.      Cjbsak 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.     He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several   other  conspirators^  and   last    by 
Mabcus  Brutus. 
Caes.     Et  tu^  Brute  7  —  Then  fall,  Caesar. 

[Die*.     The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con- 

fusion. 
Cin.     Liberty  !     Freedom !     Tyranny  is  dead !  — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Gets.     Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
*  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement ! ' 

Bru,     People,  and  Senators!  be  not  affrighted. 
Fly  not;  stand  still:  —  ambition's  debt  is  paid. 
Casca,     Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 
Dee.  And  Cassius  loa 

Bru.     Where's  Publius? 
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Cin,     Here,  quite  confounded  with  this 

Met,     Stand    fast    together,    lest    some 
Caesar's 
Should  chance  — 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing.  —  Publius,  g( 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else ;  so  tell  them,  Publi 

Cos,     And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  tl 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  m 

Bru,     Do  so:  —  and  let  no  man  abide  th 
But  we,  the  doers. 

Enter  Tbeboniits. 

Cos.     Where's  Antony? 

Tre,  Fled  to  his  house 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  an 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru,  Fates,  we  will  know  your  plea 

That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  *tis  but  the  ti: 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

CascQ.  )  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  yeari 
I  Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

rant  that,"  And  th6n  is  death  a  bei 
are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death.  —  Stoop,  Romans, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords ; 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-plac( 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  beads, 

j's  all  cry.  Peace !  Freedomland  Liberty!,. 

Casl     Sloop    then,  and    wash.  — ^TfOW^an 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown? 

i9m.     How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  ii 
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That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust? 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  snail  be« 

So  often  shaU  the  knot  of  us  be  call*d 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.     What!  shall  we  forth? 

Cas,  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.     Soft !    who   comes   here  ?    A   friend  of  An- 
tony's. 

Serv.     Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down. 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving: 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him; 
Say,  I  fear*d  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov*d  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  aU  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.     Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
TeU  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  TU  fetch  him  presently. 

l^Exit  Servant. 
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Bru.     I   know    that    we    shall   have   him 
friend. 

Cos.     I  wish  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a 
That  fears  him  much;  and  my  misgiving  sti 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Enter  Antony. 

Bru,     But  here   comes   Antony.  —  Welcon 
Antony. 

Ant,     (Smlghtjf  Cieattrmost  thou  lie  so  1 
ly  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoi 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?     Fare  thee  w( 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  ran 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  ma 
With  fr**  "^^°»  Tiohl**  blood  of  all  this  wfljjd. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  beaF^o  hagd^ ^ 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and     i 

Fulfil  your,  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  deatl 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  ofi*. 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.     O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do;  yet  s**'^  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done 
Our  hearts  you  see  not;  they  are  pitiful 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  ^Lome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity^ 
ijft^  dopfi  this  d^ftd  o"  PgoQQi'      For  your  part, 
To  you  our  sworJ8jLa3i:%4esdelL-iMant8^_Maik-Jui 
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Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and. 
QiCjMaQtb^rs'  temper,  do  receive jyou  in  ^ 

With   all  kind^love> "good   thQUgV^tai   ^Tl<^   rftVftrftnP.ft- 

Cas.     Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.     Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you;  — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand;  — 
^         /     Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ;  —  now  yours,  Metellus ;  — 
Yours,  Cinna;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours;  — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all,  —  alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
^ither  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar^  O.  'Ha  fmie^ 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  no^y, 
aViftll  ]^  nnt.  gyieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
Tifl.  see  thy  Antonv  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  tCy^s, 
Mnqt  nnhlft^    in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Xyeeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  bloody 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon    me,    Julius !     Here    wast   thou   bay'd,    brave 

hart ; 
Here  did'st  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson  d  in  thy  lethe. 
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0  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  th 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cos,     Mark  Antony! 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  Caius    ! 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this; 
Then,  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos,     I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesa 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with     ! 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  frien  « 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

Ant,     Therefore   I  took    your  hands;    but 
deed, 
8way'd  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on    '. 
Friends  am  I  with,_^u  all,  and  love  you  al 
Tjpon  this  hope,  thatyoTi  shAil  give  me  reat  : 
wny,  and  wherem,  Uaesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,     Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectac  • 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant,  .  That's  all  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru,     You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos,  Brutus,  a  word  witl 

You  know  not  what  you  do:  do  not  consei;iLt, 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mo^ 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru,  By  your  pardoi 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
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A.nd  shew  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death: 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission; 
And  that  we  are  contented    Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more    than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos.     I  know  not  what  may  fall:  I  like  it  not. 

Bru,     Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
Y'ou  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say,  you  doH  by  our  permission. 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral:  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.     Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Aniokt. 

Ant,     O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue) 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy: 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war. 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds; 
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And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  Hel 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  >       ! 
Cry  •  Havock ! '  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  w 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  ] 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.     I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.     Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come 

Serv.     He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is      i 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
O  Caesar!  {^Seeing      \ 

Ant,  JrhY  heart  is  big,  get  thee  aptJt  ai 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine 
Began  to  water^^/TsThy  master  coming  r 

l^erv.    He   lies    to-night  within   seven   lee    i 
Rome. 

Ant.     Post   back  with   speed,  and   tell  h:   i 
hath  chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Ron  , 
No  Home  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet: 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  a  wl  I 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  C(  ' 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  ipsue  of  these  bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.      [^Exeunt,  with  C^sar'  i 
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Scene  II. 


The  Same.     The  Forum. 


Enter  Bbutijs  and  Cassitts,  and  a  throng  of  CitixeiiB. 

Citizens.     We  will  be  satisfied :  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru.     Then    follow   me,    and    give    me    !iudiesce« 
friends.  — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
A.nd  part  the  numbers.  — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Df  Caesar* s  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit,     I    will    hear    Cassius;    and    compare    €keaw 

reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[^Exit    Cassitts,    toith   some    of  the   Citizens. 
Bbxttus  goes  into  the  rostrum, 

3  Cit,     The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended.     Silence! 
Bru,     Be  patient  till^t^  Inflti 

Rom&rig^j; countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  lor  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me 
for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe:  censure  me  in  your  wisdom, 
and  awake  your  senses  that  you  m^y  the  better 
judge. /^If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear 
fiena  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then.^  that  friend 
dfflT""^  ^^y  '^'ii^^^g  yf^aft  afi^nst  Caesar,  this  is 
f^nflwftr^  —  ;pJ'ot   that^  I   lov'd^  Cassar,  less,  but 

InvM     Rrtmfl    TnorP 
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inpr^  and   die  aUslaves,  than   that  Caesar  were  dehdJ^ 
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to  Ijy^   all   frfif^yr^pn^  ^a   9^P^y  ^ffJ^ljrnPj 

him ;  as  hewas.,&ctiinate,  I  rejoijfifi  «<•  ^{] 

lionour    Y\m  ;    V»if.,    ar   lift   waa   an 

slew  him.  T)ierfi  js  tears  for  his  love ;  j 
wr  fnr  bit 
Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  1 
man  r  if  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offend< 
is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Ro 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Wh 
so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ?     If  an 

jause  * 
Ls,  none. 

Bru,     Then  none  have  I   offended.     I   h 
no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brut    i 
question  of  his  death  is  enroll*  d  in  the  Cap    < 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worth} 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death 

Enter  Aktont  and  Others,  toith  Cjesab's   i 

Here  comes  his  body,  moum*d  by  Mark  i 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  1 
ceive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  ti  : 
mon wealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  Wii  i 
depart;  that,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  t]  i 
of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  mysel  ' 
it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 
AIL     Live,  Brutus!  live!  live! 

1  CiL     Bring  him   with   triumph    home    u  i 

house. 

2  Cit.     (Hve  him  a  statue  with  his  ancesto:  i 

3  Cit,     Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  ; 
Shall  [now]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cii,    We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with 
and  damonrs. 
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Bru,     My  countrymen, — 

2  Cit,  Peace !  silence  !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.     Peace,  ho! 

Bru.     Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony: 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories,  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  aUow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [£ant. 

1  Cit.     Stay,  ho!  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.     Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair: 
We'll  hear  him.  —  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.     For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  yoa« 

4  Cit.     What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

8  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake. 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.    'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Bratiu 
here. 

1  Cit.     This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain: 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.     Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.    You  gentle  Romans, — 

Cit.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  hinL 

Ant.  )7Frifii>3a<^pmans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
iars: 

I  come  to  b\iry  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar,  i  The  noble  rirutua 


Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitl6u6  f 
If^it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

Herep  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest. 
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You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Luperoat  ' 
/ 1  thrice  pTes«nted  him  a  kingly  crown, 
J  Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Waa  thi 
~   iet  brutus  eays  be  waa  ambitious; 
^And,  sure,  he  ia  an  honourable  man.  ^ — ■ 

I  apeak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  1 

0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.  —  Bear  with  me ; 
Hy  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ctesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me, 

1  Oil,     Methinka.    there    is    much    reason    in    hia 

sayings. 

2  dt.     If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Casar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  be,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  wUl  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  at.    Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take 

the  ctown: 
nurefbre,  'tis  certain,  he  waa  not  ambido'U. 
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1  Cit.     If  it  be  found  so,  some  wiU  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.     Poor   soul !    his    eyes    are   red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit.     There's   not  a  bolder   man   in   Rome   than 

Antony. 

4  Cit.     Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  ?igain  to  speak. 
Ant.     But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  8t'>od  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  ao  poortodo  him  reverence. 

0  mastersJ/lTl  were  disposed  to  stir 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

I^should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

1  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  Commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Ceesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cit.     We'll  hear   the  will.     Read   it  Mark   An- 
tony. 
AIL     The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar's  wUL 
Ant.     Have   patience,  gentle   friends ;    I  must   not 
read  it: 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  wOl  make  you  mad. 
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'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  1 
For  if  you  should,  O,    what  would  come  o 

4  Cit.     Read  the  will!  we'll  hear  it,  An 
You  shall  read  us  the  wiU:  Caesar's  will! 

Ant.     Will    you    be    patient  ?    Will    yo 
while  ? 
I  have  o'er  shot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Csesar:  I  do  f 

4  Cit,     They  were  traitors :  honourable  n 

AIL     The  will!  the  testament! 

2  Cit.     They   were  villains,  murtherers. 
read  the  will. 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read 
Then,  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Cs&i 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  \( 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leav 

All,     Come  down. 

2  Cit.     Descend.  [fZe  con 

8  Cit.     You  shall  have  leave. 

4  dt.     A  ring:  stand  round. 

1  Cit.     Stand    from    the   hearse ;    stand 

body. 

2  Cit.    Room  for  Antony  !  —  most  noble  j 
Ant.     Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand 
AIL     Stand  back!  room!  bear  back! 
Ant.     If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  tl 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on: 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  thro 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made: 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away. 
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Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cs&sar  followed  it. 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock*  d,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  ang^: 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loT^d  him . 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquish' d  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  feU. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here. 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.     O  piteous  spectacle ! 

2  Cit.     O  noble  Caesar! 

3  Cit.     O  woeful  day ! 

4  Cit,     O  traitors !  villains ! 

1  dt.     O  most  bloody  sight! 

2  Cit.     We  will   be   revenged:   revenge!  about, ~ 
seek,  —  burn,  —  fire,  —  kill,  —  slay !  —  let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

Ant.     Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.     Peace  there  !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.     We'll  hear  him,  we'U  foUow  him,  we'll  die 

with  him. 
Ant,     Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  ttn 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
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They  that  have  done  thia  deed  are  honomable: 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wiae  and  honourablet 
And  will,  no  douht,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  hlunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Shew   you   sweet    Cesar's  wounds,  poor,    poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Bmtoi, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ceesar,  that  should  more 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

All.     We'll  mutiny. 

1  Cit.     Well  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

8  Cit.    Away  then  I  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

AtU.     Yet   bear   me,   countrymen;    yet    hear    me 
■peak. 

AU.     Peace,  bo !     Hear  Antony ;    most  noble   An- 
tony. 

AkL     Why,  friends,  you   go  to   do  you   know  not 
what 
Wherein  hath  Cnsar  thus  deaerv'd  jour  lores? 
Alas  I  yon  know  not :  —  I  must  tell  yon,  then. 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

AU.     Most  true  ;  —  the  will :  —  let's  stay,  and  hear 
the  will. 

Ant,     Hers  is  the  wiQ,  and  under  Ctesar's  seal 
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dtizen  he  givesj 
mstr\f  ftftvfintv-five  drachmas. 


1*0  every  sever aj 

2  (Ml    TSIost  noble  Caesar !  —  we'll  revenge  Tiis  death 

3  Cit,     O  royal  Caesar  ! 
Ant,     Hear  me  with  patience. 
AIL     Peace,  ho! 
Ant.     Moreover,  he  hath  left 

jrivate^rfeours^^d  pew-plantja^fln^ 
On  this  g'^^^y^ffir  *  hft  hftth  left  them  yoii. 
AnS  to  vourheirs  for  ever ;  nf^pfin^on  pleasures, 

rourselves. 


rds. 


Towalk  abroad,  and. 

gT^sa^  when   nnTnea  aucK  pother  ? 

1  Cit.     Never,  never  !  —  Come,  away,  awaj^ ! 
We'll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.     Go,  fetch  fire. 
8  Cit,     Pluck  down  benches. 
4  Cit.     Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  tot^A  <Ae, 
Now  let  it  work.     Mischief,  thou  9xt  afoott 
Take  thou  what  course  thou_wilt  j  —  ^9w  now,  fel- 
low! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.     Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.     Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.     He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.     And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
He  comes  upon  a  wish:  Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.     I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.     Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  moVd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

lExemU 
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Scene   III. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  poet. 

Oin.    I   dreamt   to-night,    that    I   did    feast   with 
Caesar, 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  CU,     What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.     Whither  are  you  going? 
8  Cit,     Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit.     Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  t 

2  Cit.     Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.    Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.     Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.     Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor?  Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely,  and  truly:  wisely,  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry :  —  you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.     Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.    As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
Cin.    As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.     That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.     For  your  dwelling,  —  briefly. 
Cin.    Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
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f    3  Cit.     Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
y^^Cin,     Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 
n        1  Cit,     Tear  him  to  pieces  :  he*s  a  conspirator. 
\         Cin,     I  am  Cinna  the  poet;  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 
K    1        4*Cit^  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses;  tear  liim  fSS^ 
J  yXhis  bad  versesA""""  '        " 4 


bad  verses^ 

^         Cin.     I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

A  2  Cit.     It  is  no  matter ;   his  name's  Cinna  :   pluck 

I  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

I  8  Cit.     Tear  him,  tear  him !     Come :  brands,  ho ! 

/  firebrands !     To  Brutus,  to  Cassius ;  bum  all.     Some 

I  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's;    some  to  Li- 

V  garius.     Away!  go!  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


ScBHB  I.  —  The  Same.    A  Room  in  Aktont's  House. 
Antokt,  Octatius,  and  Lbfidus,  seated  at  a  tahle. 

Antony. 

THESE  many,   ihen^  shall  die;    their  names  a^iL 
prick*d.  >.  . 

0eta:eiu8.    Your  brother,   too,   must  die:    consent     / 

you,  Lepidus  ?   (    jj^  f^Md'tfyl^)    I 
LepidiLS.     I  do  consent.  >/     \ 

Odt.  Prick  him  down,  Antony.  V 

Lep.     Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live,  y/ 

Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony.  / 

Ant.    He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  I 
him.  J 

But^  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house; 
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Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  \ 

Lep.     What,  shall  I  find  you  here  i 

Oct.     Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.    [&nf  Lefisvi. 

Ant.     This  is  a  slight  uiuneritable  man. 
Meet  to  be  Bent  on  errands :  is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  t 

OcL  So  ;ou  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  pitck'd  to  die, 
In  OUT  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.      Octavlus,    I    have    seen    more    days    thu 
you: 
And  though  we  lay  th"'"  h"1ft1int  ""  "■'"  """i 
Tfl  «"■■">  "iirselves  of  divers  slsnd'rousjaada. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears^j 


You  may  do  your  will; 
But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.     80  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  b  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  ou,  — 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit: 

And,  in  some  taste,  f 

He  tnust  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth ;  - 

barren- spirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
'On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations 
^Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 

tin  his  iashion :  da  not  talk  of  him. 
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But  as  a  property.     And  now,  Octavius, 
LiSt^h  grfeat  thlhgs."   Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers:  we  must  straight  make  head: 
'herefore  letour  alliance  be  combin'd, 
__^         pftTiHa  Tif]|Lde,  our^eans  str^tch'd; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd. 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 


-Qeh — Ltil  Us  d6  1^6";  Ibi  wu  lUe^at  the  stake. 


And  bay*d  about  with  many  enemies; 

And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 

Millions  of  mischiefs.  [_Exeuni, 


Scene  II. 
Before  Bbuttjs*  Tent,  in  th^  ^^*£^P  near^ardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Bbutus,  Lucilitjs,  Lucius,  and  Sol- 
diers: TiTiNijjs  and  Pindakus  me^t  them. 

Bru.     Stand,  ho!     ^  ^^^^^^s'jjjr^jouii 

Lucilius,     Give  the  word,  ho!  and  stand. 

Bru.     What  now,  Lucilius?  is  Cassius  near? 

Lucil.     He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
fo  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[PiNDABus  gives  a  letter  to  Bbutus 

Bru.     He   greets    me    well.  —  Your   master,    Pin- 
darus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pindarus.  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 
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Bru.     He  is  not  doubted.  —  A  word,  Lucilius: 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Lucil.     With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough. 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  us'd  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  descriVd 

^  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  ilOteTTLiucilius, 
When  love_b$ginfi  ^^  g^'fij^en^  and  decay, 
Tt,  n^ftth  sir\  pnfnrfi^^  ceremony. 
/^hfirg  ^l?f  "'^  fr^r.lrtg  in  plt^jn  and  simple  faith. 

But  hollow   Tnmr.   lilcfi   hnrgga  hot  at  hand, 


MaTrfi  gallant  g>iftw  apd  promise  oi  their  mettle, 
l\nt  whftTi   they  should  endurft  thfi  hlnpdj^piir, 

Thf^y  fall  tihpir  frfst*?!  ond^  liko^uificgitful  Jades, 
Rinlf  in  th^  H°^      Comes  his  army  on  r 

'J^March  heard  in  the  distance,  advancing, 
Lueil,     They   mean    this    night    in    Sardis    to   be 
quartered : 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

Bru.  Hark!  he  is  arriv'd. — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassitts  and  Soldiers. 

CoA.     Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.     Stand,  hoi     Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.     Stand. 

Within.     Stand. 

Within.     Stand. 

Cm.      Most    noble    brother,    you    have    done    me 

wrong, 
Bru,    Judge  me,  you  gods  I     Wrong  I  mine   ene- 
mies ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how '  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 


f/.'^  ^^/ 
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Cos,     Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly;  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  as. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audiencs. 

Cos.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.     Lucius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Tiucilius  and  Titinius,  guard  our  door.  \^ExeufU, 


Scene  III. 
Within  the  Tent  of  Bbutus. 

Enter  Bbutxts  and  Cassiits. 

Cos.    That  you  have  wrong'd   me    doth  appear  m 
this: 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  was  slighted  o£f. 

Bru.    You  wrong*d  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case 

Cas,     In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.     Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 
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Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  ?     ' 

You.  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last.  „^^^^ 
f^u.     The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption?T 
J^iiyjp  chastisement  does  therefore  hide  his  head.  ^gg^JH 

Cos,     Chastisem       

Bru,j  Kemember    March,    the    ides    of 
member. 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos,  Brutus,  bay  not  me  • 

m  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Oo  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cos.     I  am. 

Bru,     I  say  you  are  not. 

Cos,     Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health;  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru,     Away,  slight  man  ! 

Cos.     Is't  possible  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cos,     O  ye   gods !    ye   godn !     Must   I    endure   all 
this? 


{ 
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Bru.     All    this  ?    ay,  more.     Fret    till   your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go  shew  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?     Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour?     By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you;  for  from  this  day  forth, 
m  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas,  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru,     You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.     You  wrong  me  every  way;    you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.     When  Ceesar  liv*d,  he    durst   not   thus   have 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.     Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted 
him. 

Cas.     I  durst  not? 

Bru.    No. 

Cas.     What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.     Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 


Bru.^YoxL  have  HUliU  thai  Jruu  should  be  sorry  foi 
^Thprp  i^  Tii^  t'^rrtiri.Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
VqY  T  "^  t»^^*d  ffo  strong^lTTibnesty, 
That  thev  pass  bv  me  as  the  idle  wind,_ 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
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For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deni'd  me ;  — 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 

By  any  indirection.  —  I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 

Which   you    deni'd   me:    was   that    done    like    Cm* 

sius  ? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  Mends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts 
Dash  him  to  piecegj. 

fos,  I  deni*d  you  not. 

Bru.     You  did. 

Cos,  I  did  not:  he  was  but  a  fool 

I    That  brought   my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  riVd 
1^^    I  my  heart : 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
'6^fy\\    ^^^  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.     I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 
You  love  me  not. 

I  do  not  like  your  faults. 
A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  ap- 
pear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.     Come,  Antony,  and  youn^  Qctavius,  cpme« 
Revenue  y^^^'^fftl'^''*'  ninno  o^^  (^j^ggi^^f^^ 

^eary  of  the  world; 
le  he  loves f  brav'd  bv  his  brother: 
Lndman ;  all  his  faults  obsery'd, 

^book,  learn  d,   and   pnnn*d  ]^j  mte^ 

ito  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 


Cos. 
Bru. 
Cos. 
Bru. 
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My>- spirit  from  tpitip  pyfif*       -THnrn  \a  my  f1np;ffpr. 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  .Piutus*  mine^  richer  than  go}d; 
[f  thaLlhou^  be' St  a  Kornan.  take  it  forth  ; 

I  n— T    wil^   g^'v^  Tyiy  hftart.  ..  ■ 

Strike,  as  thou  did'st  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know,  ] 

When  lEo]i,,xb4^Sf=^^SaJ;eIhL^^  thou  lov'd'st  him      j 

better 

Jhan  ever  thou  Inv'i^'f^^  Cftftaina.  I 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  daggefT 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire. 
Who,  much  enforced,  shews  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  liv*d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth  him' 

Bru.     When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper*d  too. 

Cos,     Do  you   confess   so    much?     Give    me   your 
hand. 

Bru,     And  my  heart,  too. 

Cos.  O  Brutus!  — 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cos.     Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When    that    rash    humour,    which    my   mother    gave 

me, 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth. 

When  you  are  oveic-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[^Noise  unthin, 

PoeL     [^Within.']     Let  me  go  in   to  see  the   Qen- 
eralft. 
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There  is  some  grudge  between  'em ;  'tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lvdl.    [TTtfAtn.]     You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.     ^Within.']     Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet, 

Cat.    Hos.     

Poet.  I  For    ahame,  you  Oenerala  !     What   i 

rJean? 

Love,  and  he  fiiends,  as  tvo  such  men  should  b«; 
For  I  have  seen  more  ypara^  air^  HiiTPjt.hnn  ye. 
fOely  doth  this  cymcT 
Bru.     Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;  saucy  fellow,  hence. 
Cos.     Bear  with  him,   BnitUB  ;   'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru.     I'll  know  his   humour,  when  he    knows  his 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion,  hence. 

Ctu.  Away,  away!  be  gone. 

[firif  Poet. 

^      Enter  LiroiLiua  and  Tmuirs. 
B"!      Lucilius  and  Titinius,  hid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night.  ■ 

Cat.     And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 

Immediately  to  ua.     [^Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titiitius. 
„__  Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cat.    I  did   not   think   you   could   have   been   so 
ai^jry. 

,  Bru.     O  Ca«sius  I  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Ca$,     Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
tf  you  pye  place  to  accidental  evils. 
— -       Bru.     No*  man    bears    sorrow    better.  —  Portia    it 
dead. 
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Ca8»     Ha!  Portia? 
"^  Bru,     She  is  dead. 

Cos,     How   scap'd   I   killing  when   I   cros8*d  yoa 
80  ?  — 
0,  insupportable  and  touching  loss!  — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

^   Bru,  Impatient  of.  my  absence. 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have    made    themselves    so    strong ;  —  for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came.  —  With  this  she  fell  distract* 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Ceis.     And  di'd  so  ? 
-*    Bru,     Even  so. 

Cos,     O,  ye  immortal  gods! 

Enter  Lucius  toith  wine  and  tapers, 

m    Bru,     Speak  no   more  of  her.  —  Give   me  a  bowl 

of  wine : 
In  this  I  bury  ^  unkindness,  Cassius.  \_Drinks. 

Cfltf.yMyheSTm  Ihiist^  ftjg  Chat  noble  pleidftfe.-^ 
iucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 

drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love-  X\  Drinks 


Enter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Bru,     Come   in,  Titinius.  —  Welcome,   good   Mes- 
sala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cos,     Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you,— 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  po^er, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  PhiUppi. 
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Meiadla.      Myself   have    letters    of    the    aelf-iame 

— T  Bru.     With  what  additioa  ? 

Met.     That  by  proscription  and  hUIe  of  outlawry, 
OctEiTiuB,  Antony,  and  Lepidua 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  Senatora. 
^^    Br*.     Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  apeak  of  aeventj  Senators  that  di'd 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 
Cna.     Cicero  one  ? 
t     Mes.     Cicero  is  dead. 
And  hy  that  order  of  proscription.  - 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 
-~~~  Bru.     No,  Meaaala. 

Ma.     Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  * 
.— —  Bru.    Nothing,  Messala. 

Xei,  That,  methinks,  is  strange, 

^^.rf    Bru.     Why  ask  you  ?     Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours? 
Met.     No,  my  lord. 
-^  Bru.     Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 
Mm.     Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell: 
For  certain  ahe  ia  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 
■—"*    Bru.     Why,  &rewell,  Portia.  —  We  must  die,  Hes- 

With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Me».     Even  so  great  men  great  losaea  should  endnttr. 
Cm.     I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  aa  you  : 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 
—     Bru.     Well,  to   our    work    alive.  —  What   do   yon 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  preaently  ? 
Cat.     I  do  not  think  it  good. 
— '   3ru.  Your  n»aoai 
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Cas,  Tlu8  it  is. 

'Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
\re  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 
_^   Bru,     Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place   to 
better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,  and  encourag'd; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos,  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

— .     Bru,     Under   your   pardon.  —  You   must   note  be- 
side, 
That  we  have  tri'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cauae  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Ccis.  Then,  with  your  wiU,  go  on: 

We  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  PhilippL 

Bru,      The    deep    of     night    is     crept    upon    oui 
talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity. 
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Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  r 

Cos,  No  more.     Good  night  i 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru,     Lucius,    my  gown.     [^Exit   Lucrcjs.]     Faxa* 
well,  good  Messala:  — 
Good  night,  Titinius.  —  Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O,  my  dear  brother! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Enter  Lucius,  toith  the  gown. 

—  Bru,  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos.     Good  night,  my  lord. 

"*  Bru,  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Titinius  A  ^     ,     .  ,      ,^     ,  ^ 

«|-  >  Good  night.  Lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Gas.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 
GKve  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument? 

hue.     Here  in  the  tent. 
.     Bru,  What!  thou  speak*st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watoh'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ; 
m  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

hue.     Yarro  and  Claudius  ! 


Enter  Vakro  and  CLAtJ^Dius. 


Bru.      I    pray    you,    sirs,    lie    in    my    tent,    and 
sleep : 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

VOL.   X.  T 
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Var.     So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch  youi 

pleasure. 
Bru.     I  will  not  have  it  so;   lie  down,  good  sirs: 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  dawn, 
Luc,     I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bru,     Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I    am   much  for- 
getful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a  while. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two? 
Luc,     Ay,  my  lord,  an't  please  you. 
^    Bru,  It  does,  my  boy. 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 
Luc,     It  is  my  duty,  sir. 
-^•^     Bru,     I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might : 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 
Luc,     I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 
Bru,     It    was   well    done,    and    thou    shalt    sleep 
again ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long:  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  \_Music  and  a  song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune.  —  O  murth'rous  slumber ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  music?  —  Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  do*st  nod,  thou  break*st  thy  instrument: 
m  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night.  ^ 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  is  not  the  leaf  turned  down, 
Where  I  left  reading?     Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[ife  sits  dovm 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cjesar. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns !  —  Ha  !  who  comes  here  ? 
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1  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 

It  comes  upon  me.  —  Art  thou  any  thing? 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 

That  mak*st  my  hlood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 

Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghosts     Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 
'**'  Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  t 

Ghost.     To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 
^*  Bru,     Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bru,     Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 

[^Ghost  vanishes. 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest: 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy !  Lucius !  —  Varro !  Claudius  !  Sirs,  awake !  — 
Claudius ! 

Luc,     The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 
"^  Bru,     He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.— 
Lucius,  awake ! 

Luc,    My  lord. 
^    Bru,     Did'st    thou    dream,    Lucius,    that   thou   so 
cried*  st  out  ? 

Lue,     My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru,     Yes,  that  thou   did*st.     Did'st  thou  see  any 
thing? 

Lue.     Nothing,  my  lord. 
^   Bru,     Sleep  again,  Lucius.  —  Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou:  awake! 

Var,    My  lord. 

Claudius.     My  lord. 

Bru,     Wny  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

Clou  f  ^^^  ^®»  "^y  lord? 

Bru,  Ay :  saw  you  any  thing  } 
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Var.     No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clou.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

?ru.     Go,  and   commend   me  to  my  brother   Cas* 

sius : 

Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 

And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  1 

^,      >  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

Clou.]  ri? 


ACT  V. 

ScEKB  I.  —  The  Plains  of  Philippi. 
Enter  OoTATnjs,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

OOTAVIUS. 

NOW,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said,  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  proves  not  so :  theiir  battles  are  at  hand ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.     Tut!  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger.        Prepare  you.  Generals; 
The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  shew: 
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Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something's  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.     Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct,     Upon  the  right  hand  I;    keep  thou  the  left 

Ant.     Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.     I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  wiU  do  so. 

IMarch. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,    Cassius,   and   their  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  and  Others. 

Bru.     They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Ca8.     Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 

Oct.     Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 

Ant.     No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  Generals  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.     Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.     Words  befoyeblows :   is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.     Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.     Good    words    are   better    than   bad   strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.     In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words : 
VVitness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  heart, 
Cr3dng,  "  Long  live !  hail,  Caesar  ! " 

Ca^.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla 
And  leave  them  honeyless.  \JYy^^//w/' 

Ant.  Not  stingless, 

Bru.     O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony,  I 

knA  verywisely  threat  before  you  sting.  l        ^ 

ijfif. /Villains"!    you    did    not    so   when   yriur    file    ml 
iR^ers  ^ 


touy, 

..too  ^?J 
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[ack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar ; 
iTou   shew'd   your   teeth   like   apes,  and   fawn'd   Uke 

hounds, 
Lud  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet; 
[Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
f^ruck  Qgaoay  pri  fiio  T)f>p]c.     O^  you  flatterers ! 

Cos,     Flatterers  !  —  Now,  Brutus,  thank  yoursei 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct,     Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make 
sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspiratprs ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again?  — 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.     Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope  : 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword.  _ 

Bru.     O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could' st  not  die  more  honourable 
fas,      A    peevish     schoolboy,    worthless    of    such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.     Old  Cassius  still. 

Oct.  Come,  Antony ;  away !  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  yjVL  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[^Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cos.     Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swini 
bark? 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 
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Bru.     Ho!  Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lucil,  My  lord. 

[Bbutus  and  Lucilius  talk  ajmrt, 

Cos,     Messala,  — 

Mes.  What  says  my  General? 

Cos,  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala 
Be  thou  my  witness  that^  ngm'ntf  my  nnll, 
As  -f  ompey  waa^  _a.m  Icompeird  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurua  ptrong^ 
And  his   opinion;   now-   ^   nTiangft   Tny  miml, 

And  partly  credit  things  ^^^^  ^^  pr^^^fy^ 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perched, 
Qorgjng  and  feeding  from  our  soldieT? 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us: 
^Tiis  morning  are  they  fledjway^and  gonfe, 

d  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  ^and,kite>. 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  were  sickly  prey;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  Tlfe  ghost. 

Mes,     Believe  not  so. 

Cos,  I  but  believe  it  partly, 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv*d 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru,     Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cos,  Now,  most  noble  Brutusi 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But  ffinrP  tht  "^ftir"  ^f  n^^^  rest  still  incertain. 

If  we  do  lose  this  batde,  men  is  ttiis_ 
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The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do? 

frw.     Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.     I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
Tor  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life,  —  arming  myself  with  patience. 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos,  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle., 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru,     No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Ro- 
man, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind:  but  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun. 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take :  — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.     For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.     Why  then,  lead  on.  —  O  that  a  man   might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end ; 
And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho !  away ! 

[JSreunt. 
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scENs  n. 

The  Same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  Bbutus  and  Mxsbala. 

Bru.,     Ride,   ride,    Messala,   ride,   and   give   thesti 
biUs 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.        [^Loud  alarm. 
Let  them  set  oni  at  once;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octayius'  wing; 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down. 

[^Exeunt 

SoEKS  ni. 

The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum,     Enter  Cassitjs  and  Titinius. 

Cas.     O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  hack ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit,     O  Cassius !  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early ; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly:  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd 

Enter  Pikdaetts. 

Pin*    Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord: 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas,     This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look,  Titinius , 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 
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Tit,     They  are,  my  lord. 

Cos.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur*d. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.     I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

lExU. 

Cos,     Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill: 
My  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.  — 

[Pindarus  ascends. 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.  —  Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.     lAbove.]     O  my  lord! 

Cos.     What  news  ? 

Pin.     Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ;  — 
Yet  he  spurs  on.  —  Now  they  are  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius  !  —  Now   some   'light :  —  O,  he  'lights 

too :  — 
He's  taken :  [«^u{.]  and,  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Come  down  ;  behold  no  more.  — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face! 

PiNDABUs  descends. 

Come  hither,  sirrah. 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou   should'st   attempt   it.     Come   now,  keep  thine 

oath : 
Now  be  a  freeman;  and  with  this  good  sword. 
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d  i  That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer:  here,  take  thou  the  hilts; 
And  when  my  face  is  cover' d,  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword.  —  Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
I  Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [^Dies, 

^tn.     So,  1  am  IreS;  yel'^ould  not  so  have  been. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run. 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.     [Exii, 

Enter  Titinitts  toith  Messala. 

Mes.     It  is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octaviua 
Is  overthi;own  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

2Y^     These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.     Where  did  you  leave  him? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes,     Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit,     He  lies  not  like  the  living:     O  my  heart ! 

Mes,     Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.  —  O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  do'st  sink  to  night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set: 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.     Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  done. 
Miatniatof  my  success  hath  done  this 
Jles.S  Mistrust    of   goM — srrci 
[eed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  do'st  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not?     O  error!  soon  conceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kiU'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  tliee. 
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Tit.     What,  Pindarus !     Where  art  thou,  Pindarus  ? 

Mes.     Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seiek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[_Exit  Messaul. 
Why  did'st  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  Mends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?     Did'st  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas!  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee;  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow: 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding.  —  Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.  — 
By  your  leave,  gods:  —  this  is  a  Roman's  part: 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart.  [Di 

Alarum.     Enter  Messala,  toith  Bbutxts,  young  Cato 
Stbato,  Volxtmniits,  and  Lxtcilius. 

Bru,     Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.     Lo !  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.     Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.     O  Julius  Caesar !  thou  art  mighty  yet : 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [^Low  alarums 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius! 

Bru.    Are  yet  two  Romani  living  such  as  these  ?— 


Bc.  ir. 
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T^^ast  of  all  the  Romana,  fare  thee  well ! 

It  iq]jittpe«aS6t5^Itliat_ever  Rome 

Should    breed    thy    fell(n^».r=v£riend8,    I    owe    more 

(ew8_^ 
Tc^^^ig^^dfiaA-Ji^ag^hflp  jqm  ■hall  Hftfc.jaepay.  — 

T  fijiftll  fi^d  ti"^?i   ^"*!fti^]8i   ^  ^'Ml  fifid  tj^e.— 

Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thaaaos  send  his__hpdy: 

l^^t  it  diyc^mfort^^  ■  ■  Luci^ua^  come  ;  — 
And  come,  yoma^pCgto;  let^Tiy-Je^4Elr;feifl.  — 
LabfiQ«_sud-£l^iiu8,  set^jaui-hatfleson :  — 
'Tia_-tbgee-«^elock7n»di^  Romans,  yet  ere^night 
Y?ft  aTiftll  try  ffirtwnfl  in  ft  nrnnnj  fight.       '^Exeunt. 


scEiniB  rv. 


Another  Part  of  the  Field. 


AJarum.     Enter ^  fightings  Soldiers   of  both   armte$  ; 
then  Bbtjtus,  young  Cato,  Lucixius,  and  Others. 

B«7<.     Yet,    countrymen,    O,    yet    hold    up    your 

heads. 
Cato.     What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  will  go  with 
me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field. — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 

[^Charges  the  enemy, 
Bru.     And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 

[£a?t7,  charging   the   enemy.     Young  Cato   m 
overpowered^  and  falls, 
Lucih     O,  young  and  noble  Cato !  art  thou  down  ? 
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Why,  now  thou  di'st  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
And  may'st  be  honour'd,  being  Cato*8  son. 

1  Soldier.     Yield,  or  thou  di'st. 

LuciL  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There   is   so   much  [^offering  money.']   that   thou  wilt 

kill  me  straight. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.     We  must  not.  —  A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.     Room,  ho!     Tell  Antony  Brutus  is  ta*en. 
I   Sold,    m    tell    the    news :  —  Here    comes    th<* 

General.  — 

Enter  Antokt. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta*en,  my  lord. 

Ant.    Where  is  he  ? 

Lucil.     Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enough. 
1  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus: 
l^e  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.     This   is   not   Brutus,  friend;    but,    I   assure 
you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness:  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  see  whe*r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  rJianc*d.  [^Exema 
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Scene  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Ent^r  Bbutus,  Dabdakius,  Clitus,  Stbato,  and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru.     Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  thii 
rock. 

Clitus.     Statilius    shew'd   the  torch-light ;  but,  mj 
lord. 
He  came  not  back:  he  is  or  ta'en  or  slain. 

Bru.     Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the  word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering. 

Cli.     What!    I,   my   lord?     No,    not    for    all    the 
world. 

Bru.     Peace  then !  no  words. 

Cli,  ril  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.    Hark  thee,  Dardanius  !  [  Whispers  him. 

Dardanius.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli.     O  Dardanius ! 

Dor.     O  aitus! 

Cli.     What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dor.     To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.     Now  is  that  noble  vessel  fuU  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes.  * 

Bru.     Come  hither,  good  Volumnius :  list  a  word. 

Volumnius.     What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius 

The  Ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear' d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 
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Bru,     Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volummus,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit:   [Low  alof 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius* 
Thou    know*st    that    we     two    went    to    school    to- 
gether ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vcl.     That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  stilL 

Cli.     Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here 

Bru.     Farewell   to   you  ;  —  and   you  ;  —  and   you, 
Volumnius.  — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.  —  Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus*  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history. 
Night    hangs    upon    mine    eyes ;    my    bones    would 

rest. 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  within^  Fly,  fly,  fly  I 

Cli.     Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru.  Hence  !  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dabdakius,  and  Volitmnids 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smack  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  '^ 
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Straio.     Give  me   your  hand   first:    flsure  you  well, 

my  lord. 
Bru.     Farewell,  good  Strato.  —  Caesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[fZe  runs  on  his  sword^  and  difm. 


Alarum,     Retreat,     Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  Mks- 
8ALA,  LuciLius,  and  their  Army. 

What  man  is  that  ? 
My   master's   man.  —  Strato,    where   is   thy 


Oct, 
Mes, 
master  ? 
Stra, 


Free   from   the   bondage   you   are  in,  Mes- 


sala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc,     So  Brutus  should  be  found.  —  I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  liucilius*  saying  true. 

Oct,     All  that  serv*d  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  n^e? 
Stra,     Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 
Oct,     Do  so,  good  Messala. 
Mes.     How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 
Stra,     I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 
Mes,     Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  Jateei^erviceto  my  master, 
his  was  the  noblest  Eoinan  of 
rators,  save  only  he, 

Csesar ; 
?,  nnly^  jn  a  general  honesty 

Aui^common  good  t^jaJL  "^^^^  ^'^  ^^  l^p^ 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  j^  man  *  * 

▼OL.    X.  Z 
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Oct.     According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably.  — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away, 
''^0  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exemmi, 
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ACT   FIRST. 
Scene  I. 


p.  313.  **  Enter  FiavitUt  MaruUuSt  afid  a  rabble  of  Citizens  " :  — ■ 
The  folio  has,  **  Enter  Flavius,  Murellus,  and  certaim 
Commoners  over  the  Stage."  The  spelling  MureUue,  which 
is  continued  through  the  play,  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
carelessness ;  and  Theobald  very  properly  conformed  it  to 
the  orthography  of  North's  Plutarch.  "  Certain  Com- 
moners "  does  not  express,  now-a-days  at  least,  the  char- 
acter of  the  crowd  that  accompanies  the  Tribunes. 

"  •«  1  Cit,** :  —  In  the  folio  the  speeches  of  the  First  and 
Second  Citizens  have  the  prefixes,  respectively,  Car[penter] 
and  Cob[bler], 

D.  314.  *'  Mar»  What  tradCf  thou  knave  f  "  &c. :  —  In  the  folio 
this  speech  is  attributed  to  Flaviua  ;  but  the  next  speech 
but  one  clearly  shows  that  it  belongs  to  MaruUtUt  to 
whom  Capell  assigned  it.  The  impatient  iteration  of 
Flaviua  will  seem  somewhat  unjustifiable  to  those  who 
do  not  know  that  of  old  a  *  cobbler '  was  not  necessarily 
a  shoemaker,  but  a  clumsy  or  half-taught  artificer  of  any 
craft. 

'  •« but  vfithal  1  am,  indeed,  sir,"  &c. :  —  The  cob- 
bler's pun  is  patent.  Modem  editions  have  hitherto  most 
contradictorily  and  absurdly  read,  **I  meddle  with  no 
tradesmen's  matters,  nor  women's  matters,  but  with  aU  [or 
"with  awl,"  which  is  the  same  thingj.  I  am  indeed,  sir," 
fcc.  What  the  cobbler  means  to  say  is,  that,  although  he 
meddles  not  with  tradesmen's  matters  or  women's  mat- 
ters, he  18  withal  (making  at  the  same  time  his  little  pun) 
a  surgeon  to  old  shoes.  This  use  of  *  withal '  was  com- 
mon in  Shakespeare's  day ,  as,  for  instance,   Gideon'v 
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trumpets,  which  he  put  into  the  right  hands  of  the  littl« 
band  that  he  led  against  the  Midia^tes,  were  **  to  blow 
withal." 

p.  315,  "See,  w/wV  their  basest  metal":  — The  folio,  "  Se€ 
where,"  &c.  —  a  contraction  of  *  whether '  elsewhere  no« 
ticed  in  this  work. 

•* deck'd  with  ceremony" : — i.  e.,  it  can  hardly  be 

necessaiy  to  remark,  ceremoniously  or  pompously  deco- 
rated. The  folio  has,  **  with  ceremonies,"  which  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  with  the  explanation  that  'ceremonies' 
means  here  religious  ornaments  or  decorations.  But  such 
a  use  of  the  word  is  illogical  and  unprecedented.  The 
word  in  the  folio  is  merely  *  ceremonie  *  with  the  super- 
fluous 8  so  constantly  added  in  books  of  its  period. 

Scene  XL 

p.  310.     ''Enter  .  .  .  Calpumia,  Portia,  Dccwm "  ;  —  The  folio 

has,  •'  Calp^urnia,"  here  and  wherever  the  name  occurs ; 

yet  the  needful  correction  has  not  hitherto  been  made, 

although  the  name  of  Caesar's  wife  was  Calpumia,  and  it 

is  correctly  spelled  throughout  North's  Plutarch,  and 

although  no  one  has  hesitated  to  change  the  strangely 

perverse  •*  Varrw"  and  ♦«  Claudio"  of  the  folio  to  •  Vano' 

and  *  Claudit<9,'  or  its  *'  An^Aony  "  to  <  Antony '  in  this  play 

and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    I  am  convinced  that  in  both 

*  Anthony  *  and  •  Calphumia  *  h  was  silent  to  Shakespeare 

and  his  readers.  —  For   •*  Decius  "  Shakespeare  should 

have  written  Decimue  [Bruttis] ;  but  this  mistake  is  not 

in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  but  the  identity  of  a  person, 

and  is  one  into  which  the  poet  was  led  by  his  authority. 

North's  Plutarch.    Therefore  it  should  not  be  corrected. 

•« in  Antontus'  wav  " :  —  The  folio  has,  «« Antonio* 

way,"  and  in  other  instances  of  proper  names  ending  in 
US  it  substitutes  the  Italian  termination  in  o,  which  was 
more  familiar  to  the  actors  and  printers  of.  the  period. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  triumvir's  name  is  spelled 
without  the  h  in  this  tragedy,  whether  as  Antonio,  Anto- 
nius,  or  Antony;  while  in  the  Egyptian  tragedy  it  appears 
always  with  the  silent  aspirate. 

p«  818.    " hy  some  other  thing  " :  —  The  folio,  «« by  some 

other  things,**  which  is  merely  another  instance  of  the 
superfluous  terminal  s.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  with 
Pope,  **from  some  other  things." 

"  Were  I  a  common  laugher*' :  —  The  folio,  **  a  common 
laughter,**  which  Pope  corrected. 
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p  818.  <*  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  to  make 
common  oaths  a  lure,  as  the  sportsman  uses  his  stale,  or 
decoy. 

p.  819.  " with  hearts  of  controversy  " ;  —  This  use  of  •  con- 
troversy '  is  somewhat  singular,  yet  its  meaning  of  oppo- 
sition, antagonism,  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  —  In  the  next 
line  the  use  of  'arrive*  without  a  preposition  is  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  idiom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

p.  820.  **  Brutus  will  start  a  spirit " :  —  Here  *  spirit '  is  doubt- 
less meant  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  and  per- 
haps should  be  so  printed. 

p.  821.  **That  her  wide  toaUs  encompass*d "  :  —  The  folio, 
**  That  her  wide  WtUkes^**  &c.,  which  may  be  strained  to 
a  sense,  but  yet  a  sense  so  inferior  to  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  more  obvious  word,  that  the  reading 
given  by  Rowc  may  be  adopted  with  little  hesitation. 

•'  ••  Now  is  it  Rome  indeled,  and  room  enough  "  :  —  Bvi  • 
dence  this  that  *  Rome '  was  pronounced  room^  or  *  room ' 
rom£»  See  the  Note  on  *•  that  I  have  room  with  Home, ' 
King  John,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1,  p.  121. 

''  "  Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time,"  &c, :  — 
We  should  now  write.  Under  siich  hard  conditions  as, 
&c.  We  find  the  same  use  of  <  as '  just  before  in  this 
Scene,  —  **  I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  a«  I 
was  wont  to  have,"  —  and  in  the  next  Scene  a  like  use 
of  *  that,'  —  **  and  to  such  a  man  that  is  no  fleering  tell- 
tale." 

p.  823.  ••  —  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  "  :  —  The  folio  mis- 
prints, •<  had  chanc'd." 

p.  824.    " the  rabblement   shotted "  .*  —  The   folio    has, 

<*  howted,"  which  is  generally  changed  to  *  hooted,'  but 
which  Hanmer  regarded  as  a  misprint  of  *  showted,'  and 
read  accordingly.  This  reading  has  the  support  of  Casca'i 
previous  speeches,  and  also  of  every  other  instance  in 
which  ShidLespeare  uses  the  verb  *to  hoot,'  in  all  of 
which  it  means  insult,  not  applause ;  except,  of  course, 
where  it  expresses  the  note  of  the  owl. 

''  **  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation  "  :  ^  <  Occu- 
pation' is  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
to  mean  trade,  art ;  but  here  does  not  a  man  of  any  occu- 
pation mean  a  man  of  action,  a  busy  man  ? 

p.  326.  ••  Ciesar  doth  bear  me  hard " .-  —  This  phrase  occurs 
again  in  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  **  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  OsRsar 
hard,  who  rated  him,"  &c.,  and  in  Act  III.  So.  1,  **  1  do 
fteseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard,"  &c.    It  seems  plamly 
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equivalent  to  *  owes  me  a  grudge ; '  for  in  all  these 

it  can  hardly  be  a  misprint  for  **  bear  me  hate^**  to  which 

otherwise  it  might  plausibly  be  changed. 

BOBNB  m. 

p.  826.     " Brottght   you    Caesar  home  ?  "  —  This  use  of 

*  brought  you '  for  *  did  you  accompany '  is  a  relic  of  an 
earlier  use  of  *  bring/  which  was  not  at  first  limited  to 
the  expression  of  conveying  hitfierward. 

p.  827.  «*  (I  ha/ce  not  since,"  &c. :  —  The  folio  reads,  "  I 
ha*  not,"  &c. 

♦♦  Who  glared  upon  me  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  Who  gla£d 
upon  me  "  :  —  a  misprint  hardly  worth  notice,  and  which 
Southern  corrected  in  his  copy  of  the  fourth  folio. 

p.  828.    <* and  eaae  yourself  in  wonder " :  —  The  folio, 

**  and  ecut  yourself,"  &c.,  which  seems  manifestly  a  mis* 
print,  although  it  has  been  hitherto  retained.  Caaca  puts 
on  fear,  and  cases,  or  covers,  himself  with  wonder.  So 
in  Much  Ado,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1,  <*  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder.** 

''  **  Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  gttaUty  and  kind,"  &c. :  — 
i.  e.,  Why  are  birds  and  beasts  changed  in  their  natures  ? 
as  in  the  next  line,  **  Why  do  old  men  become  fools,  and 
children  prudent }"  In  the  latter  case  the  folio  prints 
and  punctuates,  **  Why  old  men,  foolx,  and  children  cal- 
culate," but  with  manifest  error.  We  have  the  super- 
fluous s  again. 

p.  829.  **  Have  thewes  and  limbs  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  <*  the 
thews,  the  stature,"  &c.,  1  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act 
m.  Sc.  2. 

p.  830.  « In  £eivour  'e  like,"  ftc. :  —  The  folio  misprints,  •<  Is 
fevour*s,"  &c. 

p.  381.  •«  O,  Cassius I  if  you  could** :  —  From  the  very  defec- 
tive rhythm  of  this  passage,  I  suspect  that  it  is  corrupt. 

"  •« three  parts  of  him 

Is  ours  already  "  :  —  The  disagreement  in  number 
so  common  in  Shakespeare's  time. 


ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

888.    " when  his  affections  sway'd  "  :  —  Not  his  love^ 

but  his  susceptibility  to  external  influences.  See  ^ 
Note  on  <*  And  others  when  the  bagpipe  sings,"  Merekemi 
of  Venice,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 
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p.  833.     " the  ides  of  March  ? "  —  The  folio,  »« the  first  of 

March,"  which  manifest  error  was  corrected  by  Theobald. 

p.  834.  *»  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days  "  :  —  So  the  folio, 
which  was  changed  by  Theobald  (who  has  been  generally 
followed)  to  ♦*  fourteen  days,"  because  Lucius  is  speaking 
at  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  day.  But  this  is  to  be  too 
exact.    In  common  parlance  Lucius  is  correct. 

'         •* and  the  state  of  man  " ;  —  The  folio,  •«  the  state 

of  a  man."    Howe  made  the  change. 

*         «•  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  " :  —  Cassius  had  married 
Brutus*  sister. 

p.  836.  *'  For  if  thou  path  "  :  —  So-  the  folio  ;  according  to 
which  text  'path*  must  be  regarded  as  meaning  walk. 
In  support  of  this  use  of  *path'  Drayton  only  has  been 
cited. 

*<  His  ghostly  counsels  onely  doe  advise 
The  meanes  how  Langleys  Progenie  may  rise 
Pathing  young  Henries  unadvised  wayes." 

But  here  *  pathing '  is  used  not  in  the  general  sense  ot 
walking,  but  of  treading  a  particular  path.  —  Southern 
and  Coleridge  independently  suggested,  *  put.'  The  4to. 
of  1691  has,  "  For  if  thou  hath,**  &c.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  *  path '  is  a  misprint  of  *  hadst.' 

p.  886.     •• if  not  the  face  of  men,"  &c. :  —  This  is  one  of 

those  passages  which  Shakespeare  commences  upon  one 
construction  and  finishes  upon  another,  and  yet  pro- 
duces no  confusion  of  thought.  See  the  Note  on  **  Ye 
elves  of  hills,"  The  Tempest,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 


p.  889.     *• go  along  fty  him  "  ;  — i.  e.,  by  his  house. 

p.  840.     " the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber  "  :  —  i.  e.,  slum- 

ber  as  refreshing  as  dew,  and  whose  heaviness  is  sweet. 
The  exegesis  is  justified  by  the  flavor  with  which  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  — "  the  heavy 
honey-dew  of  slumber  "  haA  been  received  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  folio,  with  a  superfluity  of  hyphens  not  \in- 
frequent  in  it.  has,  •«  the  honey-heauy-Dew,"  ftc. 

"         " an   angry   wifture*' :  —  The   folio,    **u>after.** 

See  Notes  on  the  •«  'Tis  not  the  roundure,"  &c.,  King 
John,  Act  n.  Sc.  1,  p.  112»  and  **an  inland  man,"  At 
Tou  Like  It,  Act  m.  Sc.  2,  p.  376. 

p.  841.     "I  eharm  yon,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  I  conjure  you.     Pope 
read,  **  I  charge  you." 
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p.  342.     " DweU  I  hut  C  tK  ««ftwr6»"  :  —  See  the  Note 

on  « All  houses  in  the  suburbs,"  Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  I.  Sc.  2. 

p.  343.  *•  To  wear  a  kerchief!  'Would  you  were  not  eiek  !  "  — 
In  Shakespeare's  time  it  was  common  for  sick  men  to  tie 
a  kerchief  round  their  heads,  as  women  now  in  sickness 
put  on  caps,  even  wh^n  they  do  not  keep  abed.     For 

•  sick,*  the  correct  English  adjective  to  express  all  degrees 
of  suffering  from  disease,  and  which  is  universally  used 
in  the  Bible  and  by  Shakespeare,  the  Englishman  of  Great 
Britain  has  poorly  substituted  the  adverb  *  ill.  • 

Scene  II. 

p.  844.     " 1  never  stood  on  ceremonies  "  .•  —  Here  «  cere« 

monies'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  auguries,  omens. 

u  «i  Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought " ;  —  The  folio,  ** fight;  " 
but  ** drizzled**  and  **  hurtled  "  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  below,  plainly  forbid  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in 
this.  In  the  fourth  line  below,  the  folio  also  misprints, 
**  Horses  do  neigh." 

p.  846.  «*  We  are  two  lions,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  *•  We  heare  two 
lions."  Theobald  read,  " We  were"  &c.  But  Upton's 
readings  that  of  the  text  —  is  preferable,  not  only  for  its 
better  sense,  but  because  *  are '  —  pronounced  air  —  and 

•  heare '  —  pronounced  hair  (See  •*  this  unhear'd  sauciness," 
&c..  King  John^  Act  V.  Sc.  2)  —  might  easily  have  been 
confounded  in  Shakespeare's  time,  especially  by  a  com- 
positor or  a  transcriber  who  **  exhaspirated  his  haitches." 

p.  347.  "And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable**:  —  This  use  of 
•liable'  for  'conformable'  *is  not  uncommon  in  New 
Englfmd. 

Scene  TV. 

p.  849.     *• but  get   thee  gone**:  —  Professor   Craik   {^fke 

English  of  Shakespeare^  p.  176)  remarks  upon  this  phrase 
that  it  is  **  an  idiom  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  peculiar  form  of 
expression,  the  principle  of  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
beyond  the  particular  instance.  Thus,  we  cannot  say 
either  *Make  thee  gone'  or  *He  got  him  (or  himself) 
gone.' "  Is  this  true  ?  We  do  not ;  but  can  we  not  ?  — 
i.  e.«  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought  and  the 
principles  of  our  language.  Is  not  <  gone '  used  (in  this 
phrase,  as  in  many  others)  merely  as  a  synonyme  of 
« away  *  ?  We  say,  ♦  Get  thee  gone,'  as  we  say,  «  Get  thee 
up'  or  <Get  thee  dov^'n.'  And  as  we  say,  *Make  thee 
away '  or  *  He  got  him  away,'  is  there  any  objection  but 
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lack  of  usage  against  *  Make  thee  gone '  or  *  He  got  him 
gone*  ? 

p.  360.  "  Enter  Artemidorus  '* :  —  The  folio,  «*  Enter  the  Sooth* 
sayer"  but  erroneously,  as  Rowe  discovered.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  is  manifestly  between  Portia  and  the 
speaker  in  the  previous  Scene,  whom  she  meets  on  his 
way  to  a  convenient  place  where  to  address  Ccesar.  —  The 
arrangement  of  the  verse  here  is  that  of  the  folio,  which 
seems  to  me  much  preferable  to  the  following,  which  wa^ 
made  by  Malone,  and  has  been  generally  adopted. 

«•  Por,  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 
Art,  At  mine  o^'n  house,  good  lady. 

Por.    What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Art,  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por,    Is  Cesar  yet,"  &c. 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

862.  •«  What  touches  w  aurself,**  &c. :  —  Mr.  Collier's  lolio 
of  1632  makes  the  specious,  but  entirely  needless  change, 
"  That  touches  us  ?     Ourself  shall  be  last  serVd." 

n  «<  What !  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  t 

Come  to  the  Capitol  ** :  —  Were  it  not  for  my  ex- 
treme unwillingness  to  make  any  change  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  these  plays,  I  should 
begin  a  new  Scene  after  this  speech,  as,  but  for  the  sam€ 
reason,  I  should  have  done  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ^ 
Act  V.  Sc.  2.  (See  the  Note  there  on  "  The  Council 
Chamber,"  p.  449.)  For,  although  there  was  no  change 
of  scenery  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  audience  M'as  at  this 
point  manifestly  to  suppose  a  change  of  scene;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  perform  this  Scene  as  one, 
unless  it  is  all  made  to  pass  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which 
was  clearly  not  intended  by  Shakespeare.  But  as  change 
is  not  necessary  for  the  reader,  and  as  the  present  ar- 
rangement has  not  been  even  questioned  hitherto,  I  leave 
it  undisturbed,  with  this  indication  of  its  inconsistcncv. 

•'  *»  Cassius  on  Caesar  "  :  —  The  folio,  *•  Cassius  or  Caesar." 

But  I  adopt  Malone's  supjgested  reading ;  for,  althou^^h 
Cassius*  suicide  would  prevent  his  turning  back,  vhal 
effect  could  it  possibly  hav»  on  C<esar*s  t 

8^3.     *•  He  is  addressed  "  :  —  i.  e.,  made  rnadv,  prepared. 
Z9 
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p.  863.  **  Cos,  Are  tee  all  ready  f**  —  In  the  folio  this  question 
is  made  a  part  of  Ceesar's  speech,  the  impropriety  of  which 
was  noticed  by  Bitson,  who  proposed  to  transfer  the 
words  to  Ciniia,  But  they  form  an  appropriate  reply  by 
Casca  to  Cin7ia*8  monition ;  and  the  error  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  similarity  between  the  prefixes  Cask, 
and  C<b/,  The  correction  is  from  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 
1.632. 

"  •*  These  couchings  "  ;  —  Here  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 

has,  ♦*  crotichinys"  and  just  below,  •*  'Lo'vr- crouched  cur^ 
tesies  "  —  superfluously,  however,  as  Mr,  Singer  showed 
by  these  quotations  from  Huloet :  '*  Cowche,  like  a 
dogge ;  procumbOf  prostemn"  **  crooke-backed  or  crowche- 
backed."    And  ♦  crook  *  is  but  » crouch '  with  the  eh  hard. 

**  Into  the  law  of  children  ** :  —  The  folio,  "  the  lane 
of  children  "  —  an  obvious  misprint,  which  was  yet  left 
to  be  corrected  by  Johnson.  Between  laiie  and  larve  there 
is  the  slightest  possible  diiference. 

"  «*Know,  Ceesar  doth  not  wrong** : — On  the  authority 

of  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Explorata^  (ed.  1640,  fol. 
p.  98,)  it  has  been  supposed  that  we  have  not  this  line 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  Jonson  says  that  Shakespeare 
**  many  times  fell  into  those  things  that  could  not  escape 
laughter,"  and  adds,  by  way  of  exemplification,  **  as 
when  he  said,  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to 
him,  *  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong.*  he  replied,  '  Caesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause.*  **  But,  as  Mr.  Collier 
has  remarked,  "It  is  very  evident  that  Ben  Jonson  was 
only  speaking  from  memory,  *  shaken  (as  he  confesses  in 
the  same  work)  with  age  now,  and  sloth ;  *  because 
Metellus  had  not  said,  *  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,*  nor 
any  thing  like  it,  though  that  might  have  been  the  upshot 
of  his  complaint." 

p.  864,  "  [Coftca  stabs  Ceesar f**  &c. :  —  ITiis  stage  direction  was 
made  up  in  the  last  century  from  the  accounts  of  the 
assassination  given  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  The  folio 
has  only,  **  They  stab  Casar,** 

"  **FA  tu,  Bnfte?"  — ITiere  is  no  authority  for  attrib- 
uting this  speech  to  Ceesar,  But,  according  to  an  account 
recorded  by  Suetonius,  Cepsar^  on  peeing  BrtUta  stah, 
uttered  the  touching  exclamation;  Km  at,  rixrov  ss  and 
thou,  my  son  !  Shakespeare,  however,  found  the  Latin 
phrase  made  to  his  hand ;  and  years  before  the  laTiting 
of  Julius  Cfpsar  it  was  used  in  the  T^te  Tragedy  of  Rich- 
ard Duke  of  York,  ••  Et  tu,  BrutF  ?  Wilt  thou  stab  Caesar 
too  ?  "  p.  176,  Shak.  Soc.  Ed. 
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p.  867.  **  (As  Jire  drives  out  fire^  so  pity,  pity)  ** .  —  Notice  thai 
« fire  *  in  the  first  instance  occupies  the  tune  of  a  dissyl- 
lable ;  in  the  second,  of  a  monosyllable. 

p.  8M.  "  Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice  "  :  —  The  difficulty 
found  in  this  passage,  which  even  Mr.  Dyce  suspects  to 
be  cori'upt,  seems  to  result  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
preceding  context. 

*'  Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As  bif  our  handst  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do  ;  yet  you  see  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,'*  &c. 

80  (Brutus  continues)  our  arms,  even  in  the  intensity  of 
their  hate  to  Ctuar's  tyranny,  and  our  hearts,  in  their 
brotherly  love  to  all  Romans,  do  receive  you  in.  Pope 
read,  •»  Our  hearts  exempt  from  malice  ;  "  Steevens  ex- 
plained the  original  text  as  meaning,  *'  our  arms  strong 
m  the  deed  of  malice  they  have  just  performed,  and  our 
hearts  united  like  those  of  brothers ; "  Capell  printed* 
*'  Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice ; "  Mr.  Singer  sug- 
gested, **in  strength  of  amity;**  and  Mr.  Collier's  folio 
of  1632  has,  ** Our  arms  in  strength  of  welcome"  which 
Mr.  Craik  adopts. 

"  "  —  and  crimson* d  in  thy  lethe  ** :  —  I  have  always 
understood  this  to  mean,  crimsoned  in  the  stream  which 
bears  thee  to  oblivion ;  and  I  cannot  readily  give  up  this 
apprehension  of  the  passage,  even  after  discovering  Stee- 
Tens  has  said  that  "  *  lethe '  is  used  by  many  of  the  old 
translators  of  novels  for  *  death,' "  and  that  Theobald  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  ••  thy  death,'*  regardless 
of  the  somewhat  stubborn  spelling  of  the  folio,  **  Lethee." 
No  instance  has  been  produced  of  the  use  of  *  lethe '  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  oblivion,  actual  or  figurative. 

p.  850.  **  Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  "  :  —  Although 
prepositions  were  used  in  Shakespeare's  day  \rith  consid- 
erable variation  from  modern  custom,  this  phrase  is  not 
equivalent  to.  Produce  his  body  at  the  market-place,  or 
like.  Produce  his  body  to  me,  in  which  *  produce '  is  used 
in  its  modem  sense.  Antony,  using  *  produce'  in  its 
radical  sense,  asks  that  he  may  bear  forth  Casar^s  body 
to  the  market-place. 

p.  860.  "  Woe  to  the  hands  "  ;  —  The  folio,  «•  the  hand ;  "  but 
for  obvious  reasons  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reading* 
*  hands,'  with  Mr.  Dyce. 

••  A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  " ;  —  A  very 
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doubtful  reading.  The  only  proposed  currection  worth 
recording  is  Dr.  Johnson's,  "  the  Hves  of  men.**  I  am 
almost  sure  that  Shakespeare  wrote,  "  the  ybnnes  of  men^ 

p.  361.  «•  Cry  «  Havock  !'*'  —  See  the  Note  on  "  do  not  cry 
havock,"  CoriolamcSf  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

'  **  Began  to  water  "  :  —  Mr.  Dyce,  very  appropriately, 

reads,  •*  Begift  to  water." 

"  **  No  Rome  of  safety  ** :  —  The  so  frequent  pun.  See 
the  Note  on  **  that  I  have  room  with  Rome,'*  King  JbAiiy 
Act  m.  Sc.  1. 

Scene  II. 

p.  862.     " and  have  respect  to  mine  honour  ** :  —  i,  e.,  look 

to,  consider,  mine  honour. 

p.  363.     «* to  live  all  /reement"  —  Usually  printed  «*  free 

men."  ^ 

"         "  I  slew  my  best  lover  "  :  —  i.  e.,  my  best  friend. 

"  "Shall  [tiow]  be  crown'd  in  Brutus":  —  The  folio. 

«*  Shall  be  crown' d,"  &c.  Pope  introduced  •  now,*  whic^ 
may  or  may  not  be  the  word  which  manifestly  has  been 
lost. 

p.  866.     •* some  will  dear  abide  it "  :  —  See  the  Note  on 

"thou  shalt  aby  it  dear,"  Midsummer  Nighft  Dreowi, 
Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

p.  868.     " Pompey's   statua'* :  —  The   folio,    "Pompe/s 

statue ;  "  but  the  common  use  of  *  statua*  both  in  &e 
prose  and  verse  of  Shakespeare's  time,  leaves  no  doabt 
that  that  form  of  the  word  should  be  given  here  for  the 
completion  of  the  verse. 

"         *• revenge  !  ahoiU**  &c. :  —  These  exclamations,  1 

suspect,  were  intended  for  a  confused  clamor  by  all  the 
citizens. 

p.  369.  "  For  I  have  neither  wit^  nor  words  "  :  —  The  folio, 
"  neither  writ  nor  words  "  —  a  manifest  error,  corrected 
in  the  second  folio. 

p.  870.  "  On  this  side  T)fher  " ;  —  An  error :  Caesar's  gardens 
were  beyond  the  Tiber.  But  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed his  authority,  —  here  North's  Plutarch,  —  in  which 
he  found  this  sentence :  "  For  first  of  all,  when  Csesars 
testament  was  openly  red  amonge  them,  whereby  it  ap- 
peared that  he  oequeathed  vnto  euery  Citizen  of  Rome 
75.  Drachmas  a  man,  and  that  he  left  his  gardens  and 
arbors  vnto  the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the 
river  of  Tyber,  in  the  place  where  now  the  temple  o' 
Fortune  is  built."    Ed.  1579,  p.  1064. 
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p.  370.     ♦* fire  the  traitors*  houses  " :  —  Here  ^fire  *  has  the 

quantity  of  a  dissyllable. 

"         <*  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius,"  &c. :  —  Capell 
read,  **  I  heard  them  say"  —  a  needless  change. 

Scene  in. 

p.  87 1 .  "  And  things  unlucky  ** : — The  folio,  •*  tmluekily"  which 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Warburton  was  right  in  changing 
to  "unlucky."  The  Poet  may  mean  that  many  things 
besides  his  dream  of  the  feast  charge  his  fancy  imluckily. 
Steevens  remarks,  « I  learn  from  an  old  black-letter  book 
on  Fortune-telling,  &c.,  that  to  dream  *  of  being  at  ban- 
quets betokeneth  misfortune.' "  It  were  better  had  Stee- 
vens given  his  authority  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

p.  872.     *• and  twm    him  going**  i  —  An  idiom  found  in 

Aa  You  Like  It,  Act  IH.  Sc.  1 :  "Bo  this  expediently, 
and  turn  him  going.' 


»ff 


// 


// 


ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

"  Their    names    are    prick*d "  ;  —  We    should    say, 
<  oheck'd.' 


••  "Who  is  yottr  sister^s  sotit  Mark  Antony  "  :  —  Here  is 
an  error  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  For  (as 
Shakespeare  might  have  read,  and  most  probably  did 
read,  in  the  Life  of  Antonius,  in  North's  Plutarch) 
*<Antonius  .  .  .  forsooke  Lttciits  Ctssar,  who  was  his 
Vncle  by  his  mother."  Ed.  1679,  p.  978.  We  know 
nothing,  I  believe,  of  his  having  given  up  a  Publius. 

p.  878.  **  On  objects t  arts,  and  imitations  "  :  —  If  any  change 
were  needful  in  this  line,  there  could  not  be  a  better  one 
than  that  proposed  by  Theobald,  "  On  abfect  oris  and  imi- 
tations ; "  an  ort  being  a  scrap  or  fragment,  in  which  sense 
the  word  is  several  times  used  by  Shakespeare.  But  whj 
not  say  of  objects  and  arts,  as  well  as  of  imitations,  that 
tfaey  are  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men  ?  The  folic 
prints  and  punctuates  very  distinetly,  "  On  Objects,  Arti, 
and  Imitations." 

p  374.  **  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch* d " :  —  A 
mutilated  line  for  which  the  second  folio  gives,  — 

**  Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd  outi " 

and  Malone,  with  equal  authority,  if  not  equal  fitness,  -^ 
«  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  the  utmost ' 
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Scene  IE. 

p.  376.  ** Lucius,  do  you  the  like"  :  —  The  foKo  has,  '^LucO- 
lius,  do  you/'  &c. ;  and,  in  the  third  line  below,  "Let 
Lucius  and  Titinius  guard,"  &c.  To  mend  the  crippled 
rhythm  of  the  first  line,  Steevens,  striking  out  'you,' 
read,  **Lucilius  do  the  like,"  &c.,  and  was  generally 
followed.  But  Professor  Craik  was  the  first  to  notice 
(English  of  Shakespeare,  p.  242)  the  absurdity  of  asso- 
ciating Lucius  and  TtHnitts  —  a  serVant-boy  and  an  officer 
of  rank  —  in  the  guarding  of  a  general's  door.  It  seems 
plain  enough  that  Brutus  should  give  to  his  servant  the 
same  order  that  his  fellow-commander  gives  to  his ;  and 
that  in  the  folio  "  LucilUus"  in  the  first  Une,  is  a  misprint 
for  Lucius,  and  **  Ijst  Lucius,**  in  the  third,  a  misprint  for 
Lucillius,  This  correction  restores  both  keeping  and 
rhythm  to  the  passage.  In  accordance  with  this  change, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  next  Scene  (and  according 
to  the  folio)  it  is  Lucilius,  not  Lucius,  who  forbids  tlip 
Poet  to  enter  Brutw^  tent. 


ft 


It 


Scene  HI. 

**  Within  the  Tent  of  Brutus*':  —  The  last  Scene  Is 
supposed  to  pass  outside  of  Bnitus*  tent,  into  which  he 
invites  Cassius  in  the  last  speech  but  one.  But  in  the 
folio,  where  the  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  not  indicated 
in  this  play,  the  simple  direction  is,  **  Exeunt  [Lucilius, 
Titinius,  Lucius,  &c.]  Manent  Brutus  and  Cassius,**  The 
audients  were  plainly  to  suppose  a  change  of  Scene  here, 
as  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  Act  Y.  Sc.  2 ;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Act  I.  Sc.  5  ;  and  this  play.  Act  HI.  Sc.  I. 

"  Wherein  my  letter  .  .  .  was  slighted  off  " :  —  The  folio, 
"  "VMierein  my  letters  .  .  .  was,"  &c.,  which  has  been  hith- 
erto changed  to  ••  Wherein  my  letters  .  .  .  were,"  &c.  1 
prefer  merely  to  drop  the  single  letter  s,  which  we  so 
often  find  superfluously  added  to  words  in  the  folio  and 
books  of  its  date. 

•*  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius "  ;  —  It  has  been  suspected 
that  a  syllable  is  lost  from  the  beginning  of  this  line,  and 
Pope  read,  **  Yet  let  me,"  &c.  But  would  not  the  addi- 
tion of  a  syllable  deprive  the  line  of  a  stem  abruptness 
which  suits  it  well  ?  —  especially  as  there  is  a  superfluous 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line. 

p.  877.     *' Brutus,  bay  not  me  "  :  —  The  folio,  *<  bait  not 

me ; "  but  Theobald,  who  made  the  change,  seems  un- 
questionably right.    He  gave  no  reasons ;   but  Cassius 


II 
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plainly  catches  at  and  echoes  Brutus*  word,  which  sug- 
gests to  him,  it  is  true,  a  stag  at  bay,  or  a  bull  or  bear 
at  the  stake ;  for  he  adds,  '*  You  forget  yourself  to  hedge 
me  in.** 

p.  878.     «* to  learn  of  noble  men  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio 

of  1632  has  the  specious  reading,  **  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
of  abler  men  ;  '*  referring  to  Cassius*  assertion  that  he  was 
older  in  practice  and  abler  than  Brutus, 

p.  380.     " disJumour  shall  be  humour  ** :  —  This  may  mean, 

dishonour,  disrespect  shown  by  you,  shall  be  attributed 
to  your  humour.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  we  should 
read,  **  dishonour  shall  be  honour,** 

p»  881.  **  Companion^  hence  "  :  —  As  late  as  the  time  when 
Smollett  wrote  Roderick  Random^  *  companion,'  like  •  fel- 
low,' was  sometimes  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

p.  882.     •• Impatient  of  my  absence  "  :  —  It  may  be  that, 

in  the  words  of  Professor  Craik,  "  This  speech  is,  through- 
out, a  striking  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  strong 
emotion  to  break  through  the  logical  forms  of  grammar ;  " 
but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  we  should  read,  **Impa 
tience  of  my  absence." 

p.  883.  "  That  by  proscription  "  ;  —  Here  *  proscription '  is  % 
quadrisyllable,  and  the  line  an  Alexandrine. 

p.  384.  "  Come  on  refresh'd,  neyv-added  "  ;  —  Mr,  Singer  and 
Mr.  Dyce  independently  suggested  the  plausible  reading, 
neyt-aided,** 

ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  888.     •• their  battles  are  at  hand  "  :  —  i.  e.,  their  armies. 

See,  below,  •*  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on." 

p.  889.  "  The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  "  :  — 
This  agreement  of  the  verb  with  the  noun  which  imme- 
diately  precedes  it  without  being  its  nominative,  may  be 
due  to  accident,  as  it  often  is  even  now-a-days ;  but  it 
occurs  too  often  for  us  to  assume  that  such  is  the  case. 

p.  890.     •* Caesar's  three  and  thirty  wounds  "  ;  —  According 

to  the  historians,  Ctesar  fell  under  three  and  ttoenty 
wounds. 

p.  891 ,  ••  —  our  former  ensign  "  :  —  i.  e,,  our  foremost  en- 
sign;—the  comparative  for  the  superlative,  according  to 
A  usage  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
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Scene  IH. 

p.  393.     •« and  did  take  it  from  him":  —  'Ensign,*  or 

•ancient,*  was  used  of  old,  as  now,  to  mean  either  the 
flag  or  him  who  bore  it.  Here,  by  a  not  very  happy 
license,  it  is  used  at  once  for  both. 

p.  397.  **  The  last  of  all  the  Romans":  —  Rowe  and  many 
editors  after  him  read,  "  Thou  last,"  &c.,  which  is  spe- 
cious. But  here  Shakespeare  followed  North's  Plutarch 
very  closely:  **  So  when  he  [Brutus]  was  come  thither, 
after  he  had  lamented  the  death  of  Cassius,  calling  him 
the  last  of  all  the  Romanes,  being  ynpossible  that  Rome 
should  eyer  breede  againe  so  noble  and  vaUiant  a  man  as 
he :  he  caused  his  bodie  to  be  buried,"  &c.  £d.  1579, 
p.  1076. 

«« to  Thassos  send  his  body":  —  The  folio,  «*to 

Tharstis,'*  &c.  —  a  misprint  for  «*  to  Thassos,"  (properly 
TTuzeoa,')  which  Shakespeare  found  in  North's  Plutarch. 

"  His  funerab  " :  —  The  plural  was  the  commoner  form 
in  Shakespeare's  day,  and  is  generally  used  by  him. 

Scene  V. 

p.  400.  "Hold  thou  my  sword-A»ft«":  —  As  m  the  case  of 
*  funerals,'  the  plural  form  was  generally  used. 

"         " some  smctck  of  honour  " :  —  The  folio,  "  smatch  •" 

—  a  mere  irregularity  in  the  spelling  of  *  smack.' 

p.  401.  **  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 

So  mia?d  in  him"  &c. :  —  There  is  a  likeness  be- 
tween this  passage  and  the  40th  stanza  of  the  Third  Book 
of  Drayton's  Barons*  Wars,  which  appears  in  this  furm 
in  the  edition  of  1603  :  — 

**  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say) 
In  whose  rich  soule  all  sovereign  powers  did  sute. 
In  whom  in  peace  t/ie  elements  all  lay 
So  mixtf  as  none  could  sovereigntie  impute  ; 
As  all  did  gouerne,  yet  all  did  obey, 
His  liuely  temper  was  so  absolute. 

That 't  seem'd,  when  Heaven  his  modcll  first  began. 
In  him  it  shew'd  perfection  in  a  man,'* 

This  stanza  appeared  unaltered  in  four  subsequent  edi- 
tions ;  but  in  a  fifth  (in  folio,  1619)  it  was  given  with  tie 
following  slight  variations :  — 

*•  He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say,) 
In  whose  rich  Soule  the  Virtues  well  did  sute : 
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In  whom,  so  mix*dt  the  Elements  all  lay. 

That  none  to  one  could  Sou'reigntie  impute ; 

As  all  did  goueme,  so  did  all  obay ; 

He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 

As  that  it  seem*d,  when  Natttre  him  began, 
She  meant  to  shew  <tU  that  might  be  in  Man* 


•t 


In  the  original  version  of  the  Barow^  Wars,  (Morterme- 
tiados,  1596,)  which  Drayton  entirely  recast  before  1603, 
there  is  no  trace  of  this  stanza.  Prom  these  facts  Malone 
concluded  that  "Drayton  was  the  copyist  [of  Shake- 
speare] as  his  verses  originally  stood,"  and  that  **  in  the 
altered  stanza  he  certainly  was."  But  even  if  the  like- 
ness between  the  passages  in  question  must  necessarily  be 
the  consequence  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  one  poet,  it 
woidd  not  follow  that  Drayton,  was  the  copyist.  For  we 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  ready  enough  to  take  a  hint 
or  even  a  thought  from  -  any  quarter ;  and  a  decision 
that  he  did  not  do  so  in  this  case  (imitation  being  pre- 
sumed) must  rest  upon  the  previous  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  JuUtu  Casar  was  written  before  1603  ;  as  to 
conclude,  fr9m  the  resemblance,  that  the  play  was  pro- 
duced before  the  recasting  of  the  poem  is  to  beg  the 
question  in  the  most  palpable  manner.  —  But  this  resem- 
blance implies  no  imitation  on  either  side.  For  the 
notion  that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that  the  well-balanced 
mixture  of  these  produced  the  perfection  of  humanity, 
was  commonly  held  during  the  sixteenth,  and  the  first 
half^  at  least,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  writers  of 
which  period  worked  it  up  in  all  manner  of  forms.  Ma- 
lone himself  pointed  out  the  following  passage  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Cynthia's  Revels,  (Act  II.  Sc.  3,)  which  was 
acted  in  1600,  three  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
recast  Baront^  Wars ;  **  A  creature  of  a  most  perfect  and 
divine  tenyter,  one  in  whom  the  humours  and  elements  are 
peaceably  met,  tpithotU  emulation  of  precedency*'  And  se<(> 
the  Miiror  for  Magistrates,  Part  1.,  1575  :  — 

**  If  wee  consider  could  the  substance  of  a  man 
How  he  composed  is  of  Elements  by  kinde,"  &c. 

King  Ferrex,  Stan.  9. 

And  The  Optiek  Glass  of  Humours :  "  Wee  must  know 
that  all  natural  bodies  have  their  composition  of  the 
mixture  of  the  Elements,  fire,  aire,  water,  earth.'*  p.  76. 
See  also  Nares'  Glossary,  &c.,  and  Kichardson's  English 
Dictionary  in  v,  *  Elements.'  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Drayton,  in  correcting  his  poem  again  for  the  edition  of 
1619,  changed  **  Heaven  his  model  first  began  "  to  "  iVa- 
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ture  him  began"  with  the  passage  &om  Julius  Ctnar, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  mind.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  present  interest ;  for  at  the  appearance  of 
that  edition  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  three  yeai*8 ;  and 
the  question  is  of  importance  only  in  relation  to  the  date 
of  the  production  of  this  play,  on  which  account  it  would 
have  been  examined  in  the  Introduction,  were  the  point 
of  sufficient  consequence.  —  Imitation  of  one  poet  by  the 
.  other  might  have  been  much  more  reasonably  charged  by 
any  editor  or  commentator  who  had  happened  to  notioe 
the  following  similarity  between  a  speech  of  AnUmjft  and 
another  passage  in  the  Barons*  Wars  :  — 

*♦  I  tell  you  that  .which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Shew  you  sweet  Ceesar's  vHmndst  poor,  poor  dumb  tnoutka^ 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me ;  but  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  toound  of  Caesar,"  &c.    Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

*•  That  now  their  toounds  (with  moutkes  euen  open'd  wide) 
Lastly  inforc'd  to  call  for  present  death, 
That  toants  but  Tongues^  your  Swords  doe  giue  them' 
breath."  Barons*  Wars^  Book  II. 

St.  38,  ed.  1603. 

Which  was  thus  altered  for  the  edition  of  1619,  in  which 
it  is  a  part  of  stanza  39  :  — 

**  So  that  their  Woundes,  like  Mouthes,  by  gaping 
Made  as  they  meant  to  call  for  present  Death, 
Had  they  but  Tongues,  their  deepnesse  sines 
brattth." 
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Matchdh  occupies  twenty-one  pages  in  the  folio  of  1628,  rii., 
from  p.  181  to  p.  161  incluiiTey  in  the  diviBlon  of  Tragedies. 
It  is  divided  into  Acts  and  Scenes,  but  has  no  list  of  Dramatif 
Penunfl».    This  was  first  supplied  by  Bowe 
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AMONG  the  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which,  as  fax  as  we 
know,  were  not  based  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon 
novels  or  the  works  of  other  dramatists,  we  must  place  Macbeth, 
He  found  the  two  stories  which  he  interwove  into  the  plot  of 
this  tragedy  in  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Scotland.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  historical  hero  of  the  play,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who, 
being  himself  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  in  case  of  Kipg 
Duncan's  death  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  and  being  excited 
by  the  predictions  of  three  witches  that  he  should  be  king,  at- 
tacks and  slays  his  kinsman  and  his  sovereign,  usurps  the  crown, 
rules  tyrannically,  murders  Banquo,  to  whom  the  witches  pre- 
dict that  he  shall  be  the  fiftther  of  kings,  sacks  the  castle,  and 
slaughters  the  family  of  Macduff,  who  distrusts  him,  carries  a 
high  hand  because  the  witches  tell  him  that  he  is  invulnerable 
by  any  man  of  woman  bom,  and  is  finally  brought  to  bay  and 
slain  by  Maoduff,  who  did  not  enter  the  world  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  The  second  is  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
Eling  Duff  (who  reigned  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
Duncan)  by  Donwald,  captain  of  the  Castle  of  Forres,  in  revenge 
of  real  or  fancied  injuries.  He,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wite, 
caused  the  king  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  night  by  four  of  his 
(Donwald's)  servants,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  king's 
chumberlains,  to  turn  suspicion  upon  them.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  been  indebted  in  this  play  to  no  other  source,  either  for 
incident  or  character,  unless  we  should  except  the  superstitions, 
written  and  unwritten,  of  his  day,  concerning  witches  and 
their  spells  and  incantations.  Shakespeare  followed  Holinshed's 
relation  of  these  two  stories  very  closely,  as  far  as  regards  the 
course  of  events,  and  even  in  the  preservation  -of  many  minor 
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incidents,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  the  prodigies  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  conversation  between 
Malcolm  and  Macduff  in  England,  in  which  the  fbrmer  slanders 
himself  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  latter.  And,  as  his  manner 
was,  he  did  not  even  disdain,  upon  occasion,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chronicler.  The  old  story  also  suggested  to  him 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  herself,  and  her  agency  in  the 
tragedy.  For  Holinshed  represents  Macbeth's  wife  as  **Tery 
ambitious,  burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  bear  the  name  of 
queen."  Donwald's  wife,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  incited  her  hus- 
band to  the  murder  of  King  Duff;  pertinaciously  devising^*  tht 
means  whereby  he  might  accomplish  it ; "  while  he,  although 
he  yielded  to  her  fiendish  temptations,  "  greatly  abhorred  the 
act  in  his  heart." 

The  principal  points  in  which  Shakespeare  deviated  from 
Holinshed's  relation  of  the  story  of  Macbeth  are  the  substitution 
of  the  incidents  of  the  murder  of  King  Duff  for  the  chronicler's 
simple  statement  that  Macbeth  **  slew  the  king  at  Inverness,*' 
and  the  making  Banquo  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  design 
upon  Duncan's  life,  although  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  chief 
asnong  Macbeth's  partisans  in  the  usurpation  and  supporters  in 
the  regicide.  By  the  former  variation  Shakespeare  gained  the 
opportunity  for  the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  pure  tragedy  of 
horror  that  exists  in  all  literature,  —  the  second  Act  of  this 
play,  —  and  for  two  preparatory  Scenes  (Scenes  6  and  7  of 
Act  I.)  which  are  surpassed  as  psychological  studies  by  few 
even  of  his  own.  By  the  latter,  he  adroitly  flattered  the  newly* 
crowned  monarch,  James  I.,  whope  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  not  improbably  occasioned  the  choice  of  this  subject 
for  a  new  play. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  which  cannot  be  regarded  yet  as 
settled,  upon  the  originality  of  the  Scenes  of  witchcraft  in  thi-* 
tragedy.  In  a  play  called  The  Witchf  the  date  of  which  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  and  which  was  written  by  Thomas  Middleton, 
a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  but  who  began  his  dramatic 
career  about  ten  years  later,  there  are  Scenes  which  are  unde- 
niably either  the  originals  of  the  incantation  Scenes  in  Maebeth, 
or  copies  of  them.  Shakespeare  would  not  have  hesitated  a 
moment  about  imitating  Middleton,  or  any  other  writer,  had  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  do  so ;  but  I  believe  the  Scenes  in  7^ 
Witch  to  be  the  imitations,  not  only  because  they  have  the  air, 
at  once  timid,  constrained,  and  exaggerated,  which  indicates  in 
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every  art  a  copy  by  a  very  much  inferior  hand,  but  because 
witchcraft  was  an  essential  motive  power  in  the  very  story 
which  Shakespeare  had  chosen  to  dramatise.  And  witchcraft 
being  thus  inherent  in  his  plot,  and  the  superstitions  of  his  day 
furnishing  him  ample  material  with  which  to  fulfil  this  indica- 
tion, —  exactly  the  material,  too,  which  he  used,  —  I  cannot 
believe  that,  with  his  wealth  of  creative  power,  he  would  ever 
have  thought  of  going  to  the  work  of  a  younger  dramatist  for  the 
mere  supernatural  costume  with  which  to  dress  out  such  myste- 
rious and  unique  creatures  of  his  imagination  as  the  three  weird 
sisters  of  this  tragedy.  Others  have  also  concluded  that  Mid- 
dleton  was  the  copyist ;  but  not  on  any  grounds  that  seem  to 
me  sufficient.* 

Meuheth  was  written  between  1603  and  1610.  The  former 
of  these  dates  is  fixed  by  the  vision  of  the  kings  in  Act  IV. 
8c.  1,  in  which  the  last  of  the  line  carry  "twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres  "  —  an  allusion  which  could  not  have  been  made 
before  James  I.  had  united  in  his  person  the  sovereignty  of  the 
three  kingdoms  known  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  latter 
limit  was  determined  by  the  discovery  of  a  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  Macbeth  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1610,  in  the  manuscript  diary  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  As  James  was  not  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  until  October,  1604, 
and  as  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms under  his  sceptre  would  have  been  likely  to  direct  Shake- 
speare's attention  to  his  favorite  historical  authority  for  the 
subject  of  a  new  play^  we  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  that 
Macheth  was  produced  in  1605.  In  August  of  that  year  King 
James  visited  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was,  of  course, 
received  with  elaborate  welcome  and  formal  entertainment.  At 
St.  John's  College  he  was  met  by  three  students  personating  the 
three  weird  sisters,  who  chanted  a  dialogue  in  which  he  was 
named  as  the  descendant  of  Banquo,  whose  happy  reign  over 
the  threfe  kingdoms  they  had  prognosticated  so  many  centuries 
before.f    To  regard  this  performance  as  the  origin  of  the  brief 

^  See  eepecially  HaIone*i  Life  of  Shakeirpeare,  Yariornm  of  1821,  Yol.  II., 
n>.  420-438. 

f  "Tree  adoleocentes  concinno  Sibyllarum  habltn  indnti,  d  Colleglo  pro- 
devmtes,  et  carmina  leplda  altematim  canentee,  Reg!  se  tres  esse  illas  Bibyllat 
profltentnr,  qu«B  Bancbon!  oliin  aobolis  imperia  praedixerant,  Jamqnf>  Itenim 
oomparere,  ut  eadem  Taticinii  Terltate  praedicerent  Jacobo,  w  Jam  et  lUa 
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passage  in  the  tragedy  which  refers  to  the  same  prediction  and  ita 
event  appears  to  me  to  reverse  the  usual  and  natural  relations 
of  transmitted  thought.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the  masking 
at  the  University  was  a  scholastic  elaboration  of  Shakespeare's 
incidental  allusion  ;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  re£erring  the 
production  of  Macbeth  to  the  period  between  October,  1604,  and 
August,  1605. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the  indications 
which  the  play  itself  affords  that  it  was  produced  upon  an 
emergency.  It  exhibits  throughout  the  hasty  execution  of  a 
grand  and  clearly-conceived  design.-  But  the  haste  is  that  of  a 
master  of  his  art,  who,  with  conscious  command  of  its  resources, 
and  in  the  frenzy  of  a  grand  inspiration,  works  out  his  concep- 
tion to  its  minutest  detail  of  essential  form,  leaving  the  work 
of  surface  finish  for  the  occupation  of  cooler  leisure.  What 
the  Sistine  Madonna  was  to  Raffael,  it  seems  that  McuAeth  was 
to  Shakespeare  —  a  magnificent  impromptu ;  that  kind  of  im- 
promptu which  results  from  the  application  of  well-disciplined 
powers  and  rich  stores  of  thought  to  a  subject  suggested  by 
occasion.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  Madteth  as,  for  the  most  part, 
a  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  unelaborated,  if  not  unfinished, 
writing,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  vitality  of  his  genius.  It 
abounds  in  instances  of  extremest  compression  and  most  daring 
ellipsis,  while  it  exhibits  in  every  Scene  a  union  of  supreme 
dramatic  and  poetic  power,  and  in  almost  every  line  an  imperially 
irresponsible  control  of  language.  Hence,  I  think,  its  lack  of 
formal  completeness  of  versification  in  certain  passages,  and 
also  some  of  the  imperfection  in  its  text,  the  thought  in  which 
the  compositors  were  not  always  able  to  follow  and  apprehend. 
The  only  authority  for  the  text  of  Meu^>eth  is  the  folio  of  1623, 
the  apparent  corruptions  of  which  must  be  restored  with  a  mora 
than  usually  cautious  hand.  Without  being  multitudinous  or 
confusing,  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to  test 
severely  the  patience,  acumen,  and  judgment  of  any  editor. 

The  period  of  the  action  of  this  tragedy  is  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  its  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years.  Duncan  was  killed  about  1040,  and  Mac- 
beth defeated  and  slain  about  1060.  The  costume  must  of 
necessity  be  the  Highland  garb  ;  but  it  should  be  presented  in 

RegAm  ftiturnm  Brltannise  felldssiinnin  et  maltomm  regain  pnrentnin,  «t  «s 
BanehoniB  stirpe  nanqnam  ait  hieres  Brltannico  diademati  defotanu."  Walnfte 
Bt»  PtaUmUut,  1607.  PP- 18, 19. 
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as  rudimentary  a  condition  as  possible.  For  not  only  is  the 
modem  Highland  costume  an  artistic  compilation  and  elabora- 
tion not  many  centuries  old,  though  of  elements  themselves 
indigenous  and  ancient,  but  its  purposed  and  payonio  pic- 
turesqueness  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  rugged  and 
primitive  social  aspect  of  this  drama,  and  the  simplicity  of  thf 
motives  which  prodooe  it»  aetiim* 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


DjnxoAJift  King  of  Scofland. 


T^  i  hia  Sons, 


>  Thanes  of  Scotland* 


Malcolm, 
donalbaj 

J.  *     i  Oentrah  of  the  £m^«  Armjfm 

Macdufp, 

Lenox, 

RossE, 

Menteth, 

Angus, 

Cathness, 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banquo. 

SiWA&D,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Ommto/  cf  tk§  EnfflM  Hvwk 

YouNO  SiWABD,  his  Son, 

Seyton,  an  Officer  attending  Macbeth. 

Son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor.    A  Scotch  Doctor* 

A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  Old  Man* 

Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macduff* 

Gentlewoman  attending  Lady  Macbeth* 

Hecate. 

Three  Witches. 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiersi  Murdenny  Attendants, 

aM<i  Messengers* 

77ie  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  other  AgpaHiione* 

SCENE,  in  the  end  of  the  fmrth  Act,  in  England ;  thnmgk  tk€ 

rest  of  the  Play,  in  Scotland* 

(«M) 


TUB   TRAGEDY   OF 

MACBETH. 


ACT    I. 

Scxms  I. — An  open  Place. 
Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  three  Witchet 

First  Witch. 

WHEN  shaU  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  WUeh.     When  the  hurlyburly's  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.     That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.     Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 
8  Witch.     There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  Witch,     I  come,  Qraymalkin ! 

2  Witch.     Paddock  calls. 
8  Witch.     Anon. 

AU.    Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair: 
HoTer  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanieh 
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Scene  II. 

■ 

A  Camp  near  Forres. 

Alarum  toithin.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcoiji, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lekox,  wUk  Attendants,  meeting  a 
bleeding  Soldier. 

Duncan.     What  bloody  man  is  that?     He  can   re- 
port. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  reyolt 
The  newest  state. 

Malcolm.  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
Qainst  my  captivity.  —  Hail,  brave  friend! 
Say  to  the  King  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil» 
As  thou  did'st  leave  it. 

Soldier.  Doubtful  it  stood; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  Western  Isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling, 
Shew'd  like  a  rebel's  whore:  but  all's  too  weak; 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage. 
Till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  hlin 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chaps, 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.     O  valiant  cousin!  worthy  gentleman! 
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Sold,     As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwracking  storms  and  direful  thunders  [break,] 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seemed,  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  King  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm*d. 
Compelled  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norwejan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

Sold,  Yes ; 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  telL  — 
But  I  am  faint;  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.    So   well   thy  words    become    thee,   as    thj 
wounds: 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  —  Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

[^Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosas  and  Akgus. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.     What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyeis! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.     God  save  the  King! 

Drnn.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  Thane? 

Rosse.     From  Fife,  great  King; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  float  the  sky 
And  fan  cur  people  odd. 
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Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 

Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict; 

Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp*d  in  proof. 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 

Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm. 

Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  and,  to  conclude, 

llie  victory  feU  on  us ;  — 

Dun,  Great  happiness! 

Rosse,     That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways*  king,  craves  composition; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colmes'  Inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun,     No  more   that   Thane   of  Cawdor  shall  de- 
ceive 
Our    bosom    interest  —  Oo,    pronounce    his    present 

death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse,     riUsee  it  done. 

Dun,     What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

[^ExeunL 

ScxKE  in. 

A  Heath. 

Fhunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,     Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch,     Killing  swine. 

8  Witch,     Sister,  where  thou  ? 

I  Witch,     A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd :  *'  Gtive 

me,"  quoth  I:  — 
**  Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
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Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  Master  o'  th'  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  FU  thither  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
ru  do,  rU  do,  and  FU  do. 

2  Witch,     m  give  thee  a  wind. 

1  Witch.     Th'  art  kind. 

8  Witch,     And  I  another. 

1  Witch.     I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

r  th'  shipman's  card. 

ru  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 

Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 

Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  forbid. 

Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine: 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 

Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.     Shew  me,  shew  me. 

1  Witch.     Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrack'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.      [^Drum  wUMm, 

3  Witch.    A  drum!  a  druml 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.    The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about: 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace!  —  the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Bakqtto. 
Macbeth.    So   foul    and   fair    a   day   I    hare  not 
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Banquo.     How  far  is't   call'd  to   Forres?— What 

are  these. 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  Earth, 
And  yet  are  on't?     Live  you?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question?     You   seem   to   understand 

me, 
fiy  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips :  —  You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can.  —  What  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.     All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee,  lliane 

of  Glamis  I 

2  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth!   hail  to  thee,  Thane 

of  Cawdor ! 

8  Witch.    All  hail,  Macbeth !   that  shalt  be  King 
hereafter. 

Ban.     Good  sir,  why  do  you   start,  and  seem   te 
fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  —  F  th'  name  of  tratL 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predict*dB 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak  not. 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  win  not^ 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.     HaU! 

2  Witch.     Hail! 
8  Witch.     Hail! 

1  WUeh.    Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater* 

2  Witch.     Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happii 
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3  Witch^     Thou    shall  get   kings,  though   thou  be 
none : 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

1  Witch,     Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 

Macb,    Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers ;  tell  me  more. 
By  SineFs  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Qlamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman;  and  to  be  King 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  each  prophetic  greeting  ?  —  Speak,  I  charge  yon. 

[Witches  vanish* 

Ban,     The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them.  ^-  Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 

Mach,     Into   the   air;   and  what  seem'd   corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  —  'Would  they  had  stay'd ! 

Ban,    Were   such   things  here,   as   we   do  speak 
about. 
Or  hare  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Mach.    Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban,  You  shall  be  King. 

Mach,    And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too :  went  it  not  so  ? 

Ban,    To  th'  self-same   tune   and  words.     Who*s 
here  ? 

Enter  Kosse  and  Airous. 

Rosse,     The  King  hath  happily  receiVd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success;" and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.     Silenc'd  with  tlMt 

TOL.   X.  B  B 
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In  viewing  o*er  the  rest  o'  th*  self-same  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Angus.  We  are  seat 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight. 
Not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.     And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor; 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  Thane! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What !  can  the  Devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.     The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives :   why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane  lives  yet. 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which   he   deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was  com* 

bin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  laboured  in  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Mach.      [AsideJ]     Glamis,  and  Thane  of  Cawdor! 
The    greatest   is   behind.  —  [To    Rosse   and    Aire.] 

Thanks  for  your  pains.  — 
[To  Banq.]     Do   you   notrhope   jour   children  shall 

be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  met 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 
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Ban.  That,  trusted  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  's 
In  deepest  consequence.  — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told, 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  —  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :  —  if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?     I  am  Thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother*d  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner  's  rapt. 

Macb.     If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like     our     strange    garments,    cleave    not    to    thcii 

mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.     Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
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Mach.     Give    your    favour :     my    dull    brain    was 
wrought 
With  things  forgotten.  —  Kind  gentlemen,  your  painf 
Are  registered  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.  —  Let  us  toward  the  king.  — 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and  at  more  time. 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Mach,    Till  then,  enough.  —  Come,  friends. 

sosNx  rv. 

Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter   Ditnoan,    Malcolm,    DoirALBAnr 

Lbkox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.     Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  retum'd  ? 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  Highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.     Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it:  he  di'd 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow*d. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  hoe  * 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust.  — 


I 

J 
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Enter  Macbeth,  Bakquo,  Kosse,  and    ! 

0  worthiest  cousin ! 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me.     Thou  art  so  far  befor  , 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee:  would  thou  had*st  less     i 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  pa 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  ti 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  p 

Macb,     The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  o^  \ 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  Highness'  i  i 
Is  to  receive  o\ir  duties:  and  our  duties 
Are    to   your    throne    and    state,   children, 

vants; 
Which   do   but   what    they   should,    by   d<  i 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

Dun.  Welcoi  i 

1  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  laboii : 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.  —  Noble  Ba 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  ki  i 
No  less  to  have  done  so ;  let  me  infold  th(  i 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  gi 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  jo  i 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  —  Sons,  kinsmen.  Than  i 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  knoi 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  heret 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland;  which  honour  ii 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only. 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shu: 
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On  all  deservers.  —  From  hence  to  Inyemess, 
And  bind  us  farther  to  you. 

Macb.     The   rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  U8*d  for 
you: 
I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
80,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Macb,     [^ Aside."]     The   Prince   of  Cumberland!-^ 
That  is  a  step, 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o*er-leap. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires ; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand;  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [£rtl. 

Dun.     True,  worthy  Banquo :  he  is  full  so  valiant. 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  ^Flourish.     Exeunt. 


Scene  V. 
Inverness.     A  Room  in  Magbeth*s  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  Macbeth.  **  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  sue- 
eess  ;  and  I  Jiave  learned  by  the  perfect' st  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  1 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther,  they  made 
themselves  air^  into  which  they  vanished.  Whiles  I 
stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  King,  who  all-haiVd  me,  '  Thane  of  Cawdor;* 
by  which  title  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  tTie. 
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and  referred  me   to   the   coming  on   of  iimey  with^ 

'  Haily  King   that   shalt   he  I '     This  have  I  thought 

good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness^ 

that  thou  might*st  not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by 

being  ignorant   of  what  greatness  is  promised   thee. 

Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewelL** 

Qlamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promised.  —  Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature . 

It  is  too  full  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way.     Thou  would' st  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

The   illness    should   attend   it :    what   thou   would'st 

highly, 
That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  false, 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win :   thou'dat   have,  great 

Olamis, 
That    which   cries,    '*  Thus    thou    must   do,    if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  do'st  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withaL  — 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings? 
Attendant,     The  King  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  M,  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation* 
Alien,     So  please   you,  it   is   true:    our  Thane  ia 
coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
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Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tendix^: 

He  brings  great  news.     [Exit  Attendant.]     The  ravea 

himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsez  me  here. 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th*  toe,  top-fall 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th*  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th*  effect  and  it  ?     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murth'ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature*s  mischief!     Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  Hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 
To  cry,  *  Hold,  hold ! '  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis  t  worthy  Cawdor  \ 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  All-hail,  hereafter! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb,  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  oomes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  . 

Macb.     To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see. 
Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
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May  read  strange  matters :  to  beguile  the 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  you 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  th*  inno 
But  be  the  serpent  under  't.  He  that's  o 
Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispat 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  tc 
Qive  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom 

Maeb.     We  will  speak  farther. 

Lady  M,  Only  loo^ 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me. 


Scene  VI. 
The  Same.     Before  the  Castle. 
Hautboys   and   torches.     Enter  Dttncak, 

DONALBAIN,     BaNQUO,     LeNOX,     MaCDIT] 

Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun,     This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat : 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  sui 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  I 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Dun,  See,  see  \  our  honour'd 

B  B^ 
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The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love  :  herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  Majesty  loads  our  house.     For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap*d  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  Thane  of  Cawdor? 

We  cours*d.him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To-be  his  purveyor;  but  he  rides  well, 
Au^  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  Jiis  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guqpt  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compti 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  Highness*  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun,  Gtive  me  your  hand; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [ExeimJL 


scEKE  vn. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hauiboys  and  torches.  Enter ^  and  pass  over  the'Stage* 
a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants,  with  dishes  and  ser* 
vice.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.     If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 
well. 
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It  were  done  quickly  if  tV  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  c 
With  his  surcease  success ;  that  but  this  1  ! 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  tii 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  —  But  in  th€  i 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  bu 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  :  i 
To  plague  th'  inventor.     This  even-handed 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  ( 
To  our  own  lips.  —  He's  here  in  double  1 1 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subjec  I 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  hi 
Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  th  i 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this   I 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  be  i 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtue! 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu'd,  a|; 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-oif ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubin,  1 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.  —  I  have 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent ;  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  — 

•  Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now  !  w 
Lady  M.     He  has  almost  supp'd.     Why 

left  the  chamber  ? 
Mach,     Hath  he  ask'd  fur  me  ? 
Lady  M.  Know  you  nc 

Mach.     We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  thi 
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He  hath  honour* d  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Qolden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M,  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dres9*d  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since. 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem' st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  '  I  dare  not  *  wait  upon  '  I  would,' 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th'  adage  ? 

Mach,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M,  What  beast  was't,  then, 

That  nfade  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere ;  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They   have   made   themselves,  and    that    their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me: 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  yoa 
Have  done  to  this. 

Mach.  If  we  should  fail,  — 

Lady  M.  We  fril « 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place» 
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And  we*ll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asl 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  ^ 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reaso 
A  limbeck  only:  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Tlieir  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upc 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  gi 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-chi 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  recei\ 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  s 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  recei^ 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour 
Upon  his  death? 

Macb.  I  am  settled;  and  bend 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  she 
False  &ce  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  < 
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ACT    II.     - 

Scene  I.  —  The  Same.     Court  within  the  Casde. 
Enter  Bakquo,  and  Fleance  before  kirn  wUh  atofck» 

Banquo. 

HOW  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 
Fleance,    The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard 
the  clock. 
Ban,     And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban,    Hold,  take  my  sword.  —  There's  husbandry 
in  heaven ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.  —  Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  merciful  powers. 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !  —  Give  me  my  sword.  — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  mth  a  torch* 

Who's  there? 

Mach.     A  friend. 

Ban.     What,  sir !    not   yet   at   rest  ?     The   King^i 
a-bed :  — 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices. 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind 'hostess:  —  and  shut  np 
In  measureless  content. 

Mach.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 
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Ban,  A. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sis 
To  you  they  have  shewM  some  truth. 

Much.  I  think  n< 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  ser 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words   upon 

ness, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kin 

Macb.     If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd. 

Macb,  Good  repose,  the  \f 

Ban,     Thanks,  sir :  the  like  to  you. 

[^Exeunt  Banquo  and 

Macb,     Go ;    bid   thy  mistress,  when   n 
ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  be  I 

lEx 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,  let  : 

thee:  — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  stilL 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  g<i 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  th'  other  8i 
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Or  ehe  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 

Which  was  not  so  before.  —  There's  no  such  thing: 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain' d  sleep  :  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  off'rings ;  and  wither'd  murther, 

Alarum' d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose    howl's    his    watch,    thus    with    his    stealthy 

pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  —  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which    now    suits    with    it.  —  Whiles    I    threat,    he 

lives  : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

\_A  hell  rings 
I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell. 
That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell.         [^Elxii, 

[Scene  II.,  1623.] 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth.  « 

Lady  M.     That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath 

made  me  bold : 
What   hath    quench'd    them    hath   given   me   fire.  -" 

Hark !  —  Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek' d,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night.     He  is  about  it 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their   charge  with    snores :    I  have   drugged 

their  possets, 
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That  Death  and  Nature  do  contend  about 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Mach,  [^WithinJ]  Who's  there?  —  whi 
Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  hav* 
And  'tis  not  done :  —  th'  attempt,  and  not 
Confounds  us.  —  Hark!  —  I  laid  their  dag^ 
He  could  not  miss  'em.  —  Had  he  not  rese 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't.  —  M^ 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.     I  have  done  the  deed.  —  Didst  th< 

a  noise  ? 
Leuiy  M.     I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  t 
cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 
Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach.  As  I  c 

Lady  M.     Ay. 
Macb.    Hark ! 
Who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalba 

Macb.     This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[^Looking  on 
Lady  M.     A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  s< 
Macb.     There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep 
cri'd,  "Murther!" 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :    I  stood   i 

them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address 
Again  to  sleep. 
Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  tog< 

Ma<^.     One  cri'd,  ''  God  bless  us ! "  and, 
the  other, 
\8  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman' 

VOL.   X.  0  0 
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List'ning  their  fear.  —  I  could  not  say  •  Amen,* 
When  they  did  say  "  God  bless  us." 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Mach,      But    wherefore     could    not    I    pronounce* 
'  Amen  *  ? 
1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  '  Amen ' 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Mach,     Me  thought    I   heard   a   voice    cry,  "  Sleep 
no  more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murther  sleep,"  —  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day*s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ;  — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mach,     Still  it  cri'd,  "  Sleep  no  more  ! "  to  all  the 
house  : 
"  Glamis  hath  murther'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more  ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more ! " 

Lady   M,      Who   was   it    that   thus    cri'd?     Why, 
worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.     Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
^ey  must  lie  there  :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Mach,  m  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers.     The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  picturp« :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
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That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  ble« 
m  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guUt. 

[_Exit.  —  Knoci 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  k 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  app 

What  hands   are   here  ?    Ha  I   they  plucl 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this 
Clean    from    my   hand  ?     No ;    this    my 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,     My  hands   are   of  your   col( 

shame 
To   wear   a   heart   so    white.      [JSTnocAr.] 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry :  —  retire  we  to  our  cl 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed: 
How  easy  is  it,  then !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you   unattended.  —  \^Knock,'\     £ 

knocking. 
Oet  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers.  —  Be  not  lo 
80  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb,    To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best 

myself. 
Wake    Duncan    with   thy   knocking:    I   1 

could'st ! 

[Soen«  nL,  1028.] 

Enter  a  Porter.  [^Knock 
Porter.    Here's   a  knocking,   indeed! 
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were  porter  of  Hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning 
the  key.  [^Knocking.']  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who*s 
there,  i'  th'  name  of  Beelzebub  ? -^  Here's  a  farmer, 
that  hang'd  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty: 
come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ;  here 
you'U  sweat  for't.  [^Knocking,']  Knock,  knock.  Who's 
there,  in  the  other  devil's  name?  —  'Faith,  here's  as 
equivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against 
either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  Qod*a 
sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  Heaven:  O,  come 
in,  equivocates*.  [_Knocking,']  Knock,  knock,  knock. 
Who's  there  ?  —  'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come 
hither  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose:  come  in, 
tailor,  here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [^Knocking, "] 
Knock,  knock.  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ?  — 
But  this  place  is  too  cold  for  Hell.  FU  devU- 
porter  it  no  farther  :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some 
of  all  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  th' 
everlasting  bonfire.  [^Knocking J]  Anon,  anon :  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [jOpens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macduff,     Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Part.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
cock;  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three 
things. 

Macd,  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes 
the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
fore much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator 
with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets 
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tiim  on,  and  it  takes  Him  off;  it  persuad 
disheartens  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  an 
to:    in  conclusion,  equivocates   him   in  a 
giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd,     I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  li< 

Port,     That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  thri 

bat  I  requited  him   for  his   lie;    and,  I  tl 

too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  m] 

time,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  c«st  him. 

Macd,     Is  thy  master  stirring  ?  — 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Our  knocking  has  awak*d  him ;  here  he  c 
Len.     Qood-morrow,  noble  sir  ! 
Macb,  Good-mor  i 

Macd,     Is  the  King  stirring,  worthy  Tl  \ 
Macb, 

Macd,     He   did    command   me   to   caU 
him : 

I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb,  m  bring  y  i 

Macd,     I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  i 

But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.     The  labour  we  delight  in  physic  i 

This  is  the  door. 

Macd,  I'll  make  so  bold  to  ca 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  \_ExU  '. 

Len,     Goes  the  King  hence  to-day  ? 
Macb,  He  does  :  —  he  did  1 1 

Len,    The  night  has  been  unruly :  whez ! 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  I 

Lamentings  heard  i'  th'  air ;  strange  scream ! 

And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible. 

Of  dire  combustion  and  confus'd  events 

New  hatch'd  to  th'  woeful  time.     The  obsc 
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Clamoured  the  livelong  night :  some  say  the  Earth 

Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mach.  'Twas  a  rough  night 

Len»     My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 

A  fellow  to  it. 

Enter  Macdupf. 

Macd.     0  horror  !    horror  !    horror  !     Tongue,  noi 

heart. 

Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 

Macb.}  ,„,     ,     ,  , 

T         >  What  8  the  matter  r 

Macd.     Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  Hfe  o'  th'  buUding. 

Mach.     What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len,     Mean  you  his  Majesty? 

Macd,     Approach   the    chamber,  and   destroy  yooi 

sight 

^Vith  a  new  Gorgon.  —  Do  not  bid  me  speak : 

See,  and  then  speak  yourselves.  —  Awake  !  awake !  -^ 

^Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lekox. 

Ring  the  alarum-bell.  —  Murther  and  treason  ! 

Banquo  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm,  awake ! 

Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 

And  look  on  death  itself !  —  up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image  !  —  Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 

To  countenance  this  horror !     Ring  the  bell. 

[^Bell  rings 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

LcLdy  M,     What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak ! 

Macd.  O  ger.tle  ladjl 
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'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  sp 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 

Enter  Banquo. 

Would  murther  as  it  fell.  —  O  Banquo  ! 
Our  royal  master's  murther'd ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  al 

What !  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel  any  ^ 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox 

Macb.  Had  I  but  di*d  an  hour  before 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time;  for  from  this 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  des 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbai 

Donalhain,     What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  i 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  you 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp' 

Maed,     Your  royal  father's  murther'd. 

Mai.  0 ! 

Len,  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  s( 
done't. 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  wit 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  wc 
Upon  their  pillows :  they  star'd,  and  were 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  then 

Macb.     0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fu 
That  I  did  kill  them. 
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Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so? 

Macb,     Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate    and 
furious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment?     No  man: 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason.  —  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac*d  with  his  golden  blood; 
And  his  gash*d  stabs  look*d  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murtherers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore.     Who  could  refirain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heait 
Courage,  to  make  's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho! 

Macd,     Look  to  the  lady. 

Mai.     Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues,  that  most 
may  claim 
This  argument  for  ours? 

Don,  What  should  be  spoken 

Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us?     Let*s  away:  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai,  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady. — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  fraUties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  farther.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  ui : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand;  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  aU. 


o 
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Maeb.  Let's  briefly  put  on  man! 

And  meet  i'  th'  hall  together. 

All.  Well  cont 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Mai 

Mat.     What  will  you  do  ?     Let's  not  < 
them: 
To  shew  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     I'll  to  '. 

Don.     To  Lreland  I :  our  separated  fort 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer;  where  we 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  nea 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mai.  This  murtherous  shaft 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim :  therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away.     There's  warrant  in  that 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mere 


Scene  n. 

[Some  IV.,  102S.I 

Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Han 

Old  Man.    Threescore   and   ten    I   can 
well; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have 
Hours   dreadful,    and   things   strange ;   bu 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah !  good 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage:  by  th'  clock  'ti 

c  0* 
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And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 
Is*t  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  Earth  entomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M,  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Rosse,     And  Duncan's  horse,  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
lurn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Rosse,     They  did   so;    to   th*  amazement  of   mine 
eyes. 
That   look'd    upon  't.     Here   comes    the    good    Mac- 
duff.— 

Enter  MACDrpp. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not? 

Rosse,     Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed  ? 

Macd.     Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  subom'd, 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  King's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still: 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means!  —  Then,  'tis  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 
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Maed, .  He  ia  already  nam'd,  and  gnn< 

To  be  inyested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  bod 

Macd,     Carried  to  Cohne-kill; 

The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessor 

And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you 

Macd.    No,  cousin;  FU  to  Fife. 
Rosse.  Well,  I 

Macd.     Well,  may  you  see  things  well 
—  adieu  — 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  ne- 
Rosse.     Farewell,  father. 
Old  M.     God's   benison  go  with  you 
those. 

That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  firienc 


ACT    III. 

8cXKB  I.— Forres.     A  Room  in  the 

Enter  Bakqtto. 

Banquo. 

THOU  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Gla 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd ;  and, 
Thou  pla/d'st  most  foully  for  't.  Yet  it  '^ 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  fa 
Of  many  kings.  If  there  come  truth  from 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  si 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
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May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 

And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?     But,  hush ;  no  more. 

Sennet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  m  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as  Queen ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords,  Ladies, 
and  Attendants. 

Macb.     Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten, 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming* 

Macb,     To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 
And  m  request  your  presence. 

Ban,  Let  your  Highnefls 

Command  upon  me,  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb,     Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban,     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb,     We   should   have   else    desir'd    your    good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
jn  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban,     As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt    this    and    supper  :     go    not    my    horse    the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban,     lAj  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb,     We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestoVd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  that  to-morrow; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
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Graying  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  Horse:  ai 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Qoes  Fleance  - 

Ban.     Ay,  my  good  lord :  our  time  does 

Macb,  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  s 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backt 
Farewell  —  [-Ea 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.     To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  oursc 
Till  supper-time  alone:  while  then,  Ood  I 

[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords, 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you. 
Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 

Atten.  They  ar 

Without  the  palace  gate. 

Maeb.    Bring  them  before  us.  —  {^Exit 
be  thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  —  Our  fears  in  Bai 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns   that  which   would   be   fear'd :   'tii 

dares; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  va  i 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear;  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  tl 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  up; 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  propli 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 
Upon  my  head  they  plac*d  a  fruitless  croni: 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hii 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If 't  be  so, 
For  Baaquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind. 
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For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther'd; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  kings,  —  the  seeds  of  Banqu3  kings! 

Rather  than 'so,  come.  Fate,  into  the  list. 

And  champion  me  to  th*  utterance! — Who's  there? 

Enter  Attendant,  toith  two  Murderers. 

Now,  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[_Exit  Attendant 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 

1  Murderer.     It  was,  so  please  your  Highness. 

Mach,  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  consider' d  of  my  speeches  ?     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self.     This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  yon. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;   how  cross'd ;  the   in^ 

struments ; 
Who  wrought  with   them ;    and  all   things   else,  that 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  *  Thus  did  Banquo.' 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  ns. 

Mach.     I  did  so ;  and  went  farther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?    Are  you  so  gospell'd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege 

Mach.     Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
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As    hounds,    and     greyhounds,     mon 

curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves 
All  by  ^he  name  of  dogs :  the  valued 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  o 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous 
Hath  in  him  clos*d ;  whereby  he  does 
Partictdar  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file 
Not  i'  th'  Vorst  rank  of  manhood,  say 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  1 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off, 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  < 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  thi 
Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  w 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  anothei 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg*d  with  foi 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't. 

Maeh.  Both  of  yc 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True, 
Mach.     So   is   he   mine ;    and  in  such 

tance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near*st  of  life :  and  though  1 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  i 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  ] 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and 
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Wliose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down:  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur,  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur,  Though  our  lives  — 
Macb,     Your   spirits   shine    through   you.     Within 

this  hour,  at  most, 
1  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o*  th'  tiAe, 
The  moment  on  *t ;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace ;  —  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness:  and  with  him 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
(Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,)  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart: 
m  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 
Macb,     m  call  upon  you  straight :  abide  within. 

\_ExeufU  Murderers. 
It  is  concluded:  Banquo,  thy  sotd's  flight. 
If  it  find  Heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.     [Exit, 


Scene  IL 
The  Same.     Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 

Lady  M,     Is  Banquo  gone  from  Court  ? 

Servant.     Ay,  Madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 
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Lady  M,     Say  to   the   Bang,   I  woulc 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will. 

Lady  M.  Nai^ht's  had 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  jo 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord!  why  do  you  keep  a 
Of  sorriesif  fancies  your  companions  maki 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indee< 
With    them    they    think    on  ?     Things 

remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard:  what's  done  if 

Macb,     We  have  scotched  the  snake,  n 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  pc 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint. 
Both  the  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sl<  i 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shake  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  t : 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  t< 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  gra* 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  weU; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  n<  • 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther! 

Lady  M,  Gome  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  ioi 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  t; 

Macb.     So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pra; 

VOL.    X.  D  D 
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Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave 

Our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams. 

And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 

Disguising  what  they  are. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mach,     O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife. 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live. 

Lady  M,     But  in  them  nature's  copy  *s  not  eteme. 

Macb.     There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  assailable : 
Then,  be  thou  jocund.     Ere  the  bat  hath*  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summonb 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lady  M,  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.      Be    innocent    of   the    knowledge,    dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which   keeps   me   pale  !  —  Light   thickens ;    and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  th'  rooky  wood : 
Go6d  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words ;  but  hold  thee  still : 
Things  bad  beg^n  make  strong  themselves  by  ill. 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  \JExewnL 


ri 
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Scene  m. 

The  Same.     A  Park,  with  a  road  let 

Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.     But  who  did  bid  thee  join  ^ 
3  Mur. 

2  Mur>     He  needs  not  our  mistrust ; 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur,  Then  stand  with 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streal 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  appro; 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur,  Hark  !  I  heai 
Ban.     [^Within.']     Give  us  a  light  the 

2  Mur.  Then,  'tis 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation 
Already  are  i*  th'  Court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  i 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  i 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  th'  palace  ( 
Make  it  their  walk. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 
8  Mur. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleakce,  with  a 

1  Mur.     Stand  to*t. 
Ban.     It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  c 

{^Assauil 
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Ban.     O,   treachery!    Fly,   good  Fleance,   fly,   fly, 
fly! 
Thou  may'st  revenge.  —  O  slave  ! 

[jDies.    Fleance  escapes. 
3  Mur.     Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur,  Was't  not  the  way? 
3  Mur.     There's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur,  We  have  lost 
Best  half  of  our  aflair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  lef  s  away, 

\nd  say  how  much  is  done.  [^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. 

A  Hoom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

A  banquet  prepared.     Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Mac- 
beth, Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.     You   know  your  own   degrees ;    sit   down : 
at  flrst 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  •  Thanks  to  your  Majesty 

Macb.     Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.    Pronounce   it  for   me,    sir,   to  all   out 
Mends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  First  Murderer  to  the  door. 

Ma^b,     See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts 
thanks. 
Roth  sides  are  even :  here  FU  sit  i'  th*  midst. 
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Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a 
The  table  round.  —  \_Approaching  the  dc 
blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.     'Tie  Banquo*s  then. 

Macb,     'Tis  better  thee  without,  than 
Is  he  de8patch*d? 

Mur,     My  lord,  his   throat  is  cut;    tl 
him. 

Macb,     Thou   art   the   best  o*  th*  cut-i 
he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  d 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur,  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb,     [Aaide,"]     Then  comes  my  fit  \ 
else  been  perfect; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  roc 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb*d,  confin'd. 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  —  But  Banquo 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditt 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb,  Thanks  for 

[^Aside^    There  the  grown   serpent  lies : 

that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breei 
No  teeth  for  th'  present.  — *  Get  thee  gone  : 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again  [Exit 

Lady  M,  My  royal  lore 

YoD  do  not  g^ve  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  so 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  ma] 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.  To  feed  were  be* 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremoi 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
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Mach,  Sweet  remembrancer!  — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both ! 

Len,  May  't  please  your  Highness  sit  i 

The  Ghost  of  Baitquo    appears^   and  sits  in   Mac- 

-^     b£th's  place. 

Macb.     Here   had   we   now   our    country's   honour 
roof*d. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present; 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please 't  your  Highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company? 

Macb.     The  table's  ftdl. 

Len,  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Mach,  Where? 

Len.     Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that  moYCs 
your  Highness  ? 

Mach.     Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord? 

Macb.     Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.     Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  Highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.     Sit,  worthy   friends.     My   lord   is   often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep  seat : 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.  —  Are  you  a  man? 

Macb.     Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  tba' 
Which  might  appal  the  Devil. 

Lady  M.  O,  proper  stuff! 
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This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  yoi 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  as 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  bee 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  its< 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?     When 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
Macb.     Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  Ic 
say  you?  — 
Why,  what  care  I  ?     If  thou  canst  nod, 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  sc 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monumem 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [^Ghosi 

Lady  M,  What !  quite  unman: 

Macb,     If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 
Lady  M.  Fie ! 

Macb,     Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now, 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  wea 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murthers  have  been  p* 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  time  has  be 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  agi 
With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  cro 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.     This  is  mc 
Than  such  a  murther  is. 

Lady  M,  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  1  do  for] 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  frieo 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  hei 
Then,    I'll    sit   down.  —  Give    me    some 
£uL  — 
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I  drink  to  th*  general  joy  o*  th'  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss; 
Would  he  were  here!  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 
And  all  to  all. 

Tke  Ghost  appears  again. 

Lords,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Mach.    Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight.     Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  Peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  *tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Mach.     What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  th'  Hyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock*ry,  hence!  \^Ghost  disappear9* 

Why,  so ;  —  being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again.  —  Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.     You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting. 
With  most  admir*d  disorder. 

Mach.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without     our     special     wonder  ?      You     make     me 

strange, 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sighte. 
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And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  chee 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sigh 

Lady  M.     I  pray  you,  apeak  not :  he 
and  worse; 
((Question  enrages  him.     At  once,  good  ni 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len,  Good  night;  and  better 

Attend  his  Majesty. 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night 

[^ExeuTtt  Lords  and 

Macb.     It  will   have   blood,   they   say; 
have  blood: 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  tree 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  bi 
The  secret*st  man  of  blood.  —  What  is  the 

Lady  M,     Almost  at  odds  with  morning 
which. 

Macb,     How  say'st  thou,  that   Macduff 
person 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  b 

Macb,     I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  wil 
There's  not  a  man  of  them,  but  in  his  hou 
I  keep  a  servant  fee*d.     I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters: 
More  shall  they  speak;  for  now  I  am  bent 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.     For  mine  < 
All  causes  shall  give  way:  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  moi 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  wiU  to 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scat 
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Lady  M.     You    lack    the    season    of    all    natures, 

sleep. 
Mach,     Come,  we*ll  to  sleep.     My  strange  and  self- 
abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use: 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  \^Exeunt, 


SCENB    V. 

The  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches,  meeting  Hecate. 

1  Witch,     Why,  how  now,  Hecate !   you  look   an- 
gerly. 

Hecate.     Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are 
Saucy  and  overbold  ?     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  trafEc  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms» 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  shew  the  glory  of  our  art? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do» 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  th*  morning :  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 
I  am  for  th'  air ;  this  night  1*11  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end: 
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Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  nooi  . 
Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound; 
m  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distilled  by  magic  sleights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bei  i 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear 
And,  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

[^Song,  accompanied^  within^  **  Come 

away,"  ^c. 
Hark!  I  am  call*d:  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me. 
I   Witch.     Come,  let*s  make  haste:    sht' 

back  again. 


SCEKB    VI. 
Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  i 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lore. 

Len.      My    former    speeches    have     bui; 

thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say. 
Things    have    been    strangely   borne.      Thi 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth:  —  marry,  he  was 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  1 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if't  please  you.  Flea 
For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  to< 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monsi 
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It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 

To  kill  their  gracious  father?  damned  fact! 

How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth!  did  he  not  straight. 

In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 

Was  not  that  nobly  done?     Ay,  and  wisely,  too; 

For  'twould  have  anger*d  any  heart  alive. 

To  hear  the  men  deny  *t.     So  that,  I  say. 

He'  has  borne  all  things  well ;  and  I  do  think. 

That  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 

(As,  an't  please  Heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should  find 

What  'twere  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 

But,  peace !  —  for   from   broad   words,  and  'cause  he 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lard,  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  Court;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
lliat  the  malevolence  of  Fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone,  to  pray  the  holy  King  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siward ; 
That  by  the  help  of  these  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  oar  nights. 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives. 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours;  — 
All  which  we  pine  for  now.     And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  King,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len,  Sent  he  to  Macduff  f 

Lord,     He  did :  and  with  an  absolute,  "  Sir.  not  I,^ 
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The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  bad 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  *  You*ll  i 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.' 

Len,  And  tha 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  t*  hold  what  di 
His  wisdom  can  provide.  Some  holy  anj 
Fly  to  the  Court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  I 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  coi 
Under  a  hand  accurs*d! 

Lard,  Fll  send  my  prayen 


ACT    IV. 


ScEins  I. — A  dark  Cave.     In  the  middl< 

dron,  boiling. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witch 

FmsT  WiTCff. 

THEICE  the  brinded  cat  hath  meVd. 
2    Witch.     Thrice ;    and    once    the 
whin'd. 
8  Wtteh.     Harpier  cries,  —  *Tis  time,  'ti 
1  Wtteh,     Round  about  the  cauldron  go 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. — 
Toad,  that  under  [the]  cold  stone. 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter*d  venom  sleeping  got, 
BoU  thou  first  i*  th*  charmed  pot. 

AIL     Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble. 
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2  Witch.     Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake  * 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake: 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.     Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.     Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy;  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin' d  salt-sea  shark; 
Hoot  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  th'  dark; 
liiver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Sliver' d  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditch-deliver' d  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab: 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron. 
For  th*  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.     Double,  double  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch,     Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate. 

Hec.     0,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pams. 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  th'  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

[Music  and  a  song,  <*  Black  spirits,*'  ^c 
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2  Witch.     By  the  pricking  of  my  tb 
dmnething  wicked  this  way  comes.  — 

Open,  locks. 
Whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.     How  now,  you  secret,  black, 
hags ! 
What  is't  you  do? 
AIL  A  deed  without  a  i 

Maeh,     I  conjure  you,  by  that  which 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  tht 
Against  the  churches ;  though  the  yesty 
Confound  and  swaUow  navigation  up; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg*d,  and  trees  l 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  1 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though 
Of  Nature's  germins  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  W 
1  Witch.     Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear 

mouths. 

Or  from  our  masters'  — 

Mach.  Call  'em:  let  m 

1  Witch.     Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  ha 

Her  nine  farrow;  grease,  that  sweaten 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 

Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  shew. 
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Thunder,    An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  appears^ 

Macb.     Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 
2  Witch,  He  knows  thy  thought: 

Hear  his  speech,  hut  say  thou  naught. 

1  Apparition,     Macheth !   Macbeth  !  Macbeth !   be- 
ware Macduff; 
Beware  the  Thane  of  Fife.  —  Dismiss  me :  —  enough. 

\I)tscendt. 
Macb,     Whate'er   thou  art,   for  thy   good    caution* 
thanks : 
Thou    hast   harp*d   my  fear   aright.  —  But   one   woid 
more :  — 
1  Witch.     He  will  not  be  commanded.     Here's  an- 
other, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  appeart. 

App,  Macbeth !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth !  «- 

Macb.     Had  I  three  ears,  Fd  hear  thee. 

App.     Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute :  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Desecndt, 

Maeb.    Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  fear  of  thee? 
But  yet  m  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  Fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder.  — 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crovmedj  with  « 

tree  in  his  hand^  appears. 

What  is  this. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  bro^  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
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AIL  Listen,  but  sp( 

App,  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  tsik 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspir 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  1 
Shall  come  against  him. 

Macb.  That  will  neve 

Who  can  impress  the  forest  ?  bid  the  tre 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet  bodem 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wooc 
Of  Birnam  rise ;  and  our  high-plac*d  Mac 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  br( 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  —  Yet  my  he 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  (if  y 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo*8  issue  e' 
Reign  in  this  kingdom? 
All.  Seek  to  know  n 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied:  deny  me  thi 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you !  Let  m 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise 

1  Witch.     Shew? 

2  Witch.  Shew! 

3  Witch.  Shew! 

All.     Shew  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heai 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

An  Apparition  of  eight  Kings  and  Banquo, 
over  in  order;  the  last  King  bearing  a 

Macb.     Thou   art  too   like  the   spirit   of 

down ! 
Thy    crown    does    sear    mine    eye-balls  :  — 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  fin 
A  third  is  like  the  former:  —  Filthy  hags! 

YOL.   X  SB 
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Why    do    you    shew   me    this  ?  —  A  fourth  ?  —  Start, 
eyes ! 

What !    will    the    line    stretch    out    to  th'  crack   of 
doom? 

Another  yet?  —  A  seventh?  —  I'll  see  no  more:  — 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 

Which  shews  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 

That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Horrible  sight !  —  Now,  I  see,  'tis  true ; 

For  the  blood-bolter*d  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 

And  points  at  them  for  his.  —  What!  is  this  so? 
1  Witch,     Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so:  but  why 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly?  — 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 

And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights. 

FU  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 

While  you  perform  your  antic  round; 

That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 

Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

\_Music,     The  Witches  dance,  and  vaniiA, 
Mach,     Where  are   they  ?     Gone  ?  —  Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 

Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar!  — 

Come  in !  without  there ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  (trace's  will? 

Mach,     Saw  you  the  weird  sisters? 

Len,  No,  my  lord. 

Mach,     Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Mach,     Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 
A.nd    damn'd    all    those    that    trust    them !  —  I    did 

hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was't  came  by  ? 
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Len.     'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bi 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb,  Fled  to  Ei 

Len.     Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.     Time,  thou  anticipat*st  my  dri 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.     From  this 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  m 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it 

done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  th' 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting 
This  deed  I'll  do  before  this  purpose  coo. 
But  no  more  sprites.  —  Where  are  these 
Come;  bring  me  where  they  are. 


Scene  II. 
Fife.     A  Room  in  Macdutf's  Cat 

Enter  Lady  Macdxtfp,  her  Son,  and 

Lady  Macduff.     What   had   he  done  to 
fly  the  land? 

Rosse.     You  must  have  patience,  Madar 

L.  Macd.  He 

His  flight  was  madness.     X^Hien  our  action 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.     Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  t 
babes. 
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His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 

From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?     He  loves  us  not : 

He  wants  the  natural  touch;  for  the  poor  wren. 

The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 

Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love : 

As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 

So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse,  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  0*  th'  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much  farther : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way  and  move.  —  I  take  my  leave  of  you  • 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again. 
Things    at    the  worst    will    cease,  or    else    climb   up- 
ward 
To  what  they  were  before.  —  My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd,     Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherlesn. 

Rosse.     I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [^Exit  Rossx. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead: 

And  what  will  you  do  now?     How  wiU  you  live? 

Son.     As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies? 

Son,     With    what    I   get,    I    mean ;     and    so    do 
they. 

L.  Macd.     Poor  bird !  thou'd'st  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 
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Son.     Why  should  I,  mother  ?     Poor  h  i 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  sayii  ; 

L.  Macd,     Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  I 
a  father  ? 

Son.     Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  hut  I 

L,  Macd,     Why,    I    can    buy    me    twi  : 
market. 

Son,     Then  you'll  buy  *em  to  sell  agai : 

L.  Macd.     Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy 
And  yet,  i'  faith,  with  wit  enough  for  th  i 

Son.     Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mothei 

L,  Macd.     Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.     What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.     Why,  one  that  swears  and  I 

Son.     And  be  aU  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L,  Macd.     Every  one  that  does  so  is  a 
must  be  hang'd. 

Son,  And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  ths . 
lie? 

L,  Macd,     Every  one. 

Son.     Who  must  hang  them? 

L.  Macd.     Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son,  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  an; 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beai 
men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L,  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  mc 
how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  I 
would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  she* 
have  a  new  father. 

L,  Macd,     Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talli 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger. '  Bless  you,  fair  dame.     I  an 
known, 
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Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 

I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly: 

If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 

Be  not  found  here;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 

To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 

To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 

Which  is    too   nigh   your   person.     Heaven   preserve 

you! 

I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [^Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm ;  but  I  remember  now 

I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 

Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime, 

Accounted  dangerous  folly:  why  then,  alas! 

Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 

To   say   I   have   done   no   harm?  —  What   are    these 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.     Where  is  your  husband? 
L.  Macd,     I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  And  him. 

Mur.  He*8  a  traitor. 

Son.     Thou  liest,  thou  shag-hair* d  villain. 
Mur.  What,  you  egg, 

[^StahMng  kim. 
Young  fry  of  treachery  ! 

Son.  He  has  kill*d  me,  mother: 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dtf«. 

[JSarff   Lady   Macdxttp,    crying  murder,    and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers. 


i 
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ScEins   in. 
England.     A  Boom  in  the  King's  1 ' 

Enter  Maxcolm  and  Macduf:  ' 

Mai.    Let  us  seek   out  some   desolate 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  ra! 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  god 
Bestride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom.  Each 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  ne^i 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resoun: 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  ou; 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believ: 

What  know,  believe;  and  what  I  can  rec 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will; 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  per( 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our 
Was    once    thought    honest :     you    have 

well ; 
He   hath   not    touched   you   yet.     I   am   ; 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  an<i 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb 
T*  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.     I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai  But  Mii 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In    an    imperial    charge.      But    I    shall 

pardon : 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  bright( 
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Though   all   things   foul   would   wear   the   brows    of 

grace, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd,  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.     Perchance,  even  there  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child. 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love. 
Without  leave-taking  ?  —  I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness   dares  not  check    thee  !    wear  thou  th) 

wrongs ; 
The  title  is  affeer'd !  —  Fare  thee  well.  Lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think*st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended: 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands;  but,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before. 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
Ry  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

Mai.     It  is  myself  I  mean  ;  in  whom  I  know 
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All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  p( 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the 

Of  horrid  Hell  can  come  a  devil  more  d 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mdl,  I  grant  him  b 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Suaaen,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sii 
That  has  a  name;  but  there's  no  bottom 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  no 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bej 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbe 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  i 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  thro 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  y 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  m 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plen 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  ca 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  j 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauci 
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To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root. 
Than  summer-seeming  lust;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own.     All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai,     But  I  have  none.     The  king-becoming  graoes« 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  Hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  Earth. 

Macd,  O  Scotland,  Scotland! 

Mai,     If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak: 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd,  Fit  to  govern! 

No,  not  to  live.  —  O  nation  miserable ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-scepter' d, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again, 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed?  —  Thy  royal  father 
Was    a    most    sainted    king  :     the    queen    that    bore 

thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Di'd  every  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well. 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
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Have  banish' d  me  from  Scotland.  —  O,  : 
Thy  hope  ends  here. 

MaL  Macduff,  this  nol 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilisl 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plu( 
From  over-credulous  haste ;  but  God  abc 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  ;  for  even  nc 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  here  abju 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myse 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forswori 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  o\ 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith;  would  not  1 
The  Devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth  than  life:  my  first  false 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  trul; 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  comi 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approac 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  r 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now,  we'll  together ;  and  the  chance  of 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  arc 

Macd.     Such   welcome   and   unwelcom 
once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai,     Well;  more  anon.  —  Comes  the 

I  pray  you  ? 
Doctor*     Ay,  sir :    there    are    a   crew 

•ouls. 
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That  staj'  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai,  I  thank  you,  Doctor. 

[^Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.     What's  the  disease  he  means? 

Mai  'Tis  call'd  the  evfl: 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  Heaven, 
Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely-visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtae. 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy. 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here? 

MaL     My  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Macd.     My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.     I  know  him  now.     Good   God,  betimes   re- 
move 
The  means  that  makes  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd.     Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.     It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile: 
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Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark*d;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstasy:  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there    scarce    ask'd,  for  whom  ;    and   good    men's 

lives 
Expire  hefore  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true! 

MaL  What  is  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse,      That    of    an    hour's    age    doth    hiss    the 
speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.     Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd,     The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.     No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  'em. 

Macd.     Be   not   a   niggard   of  your   speech :    how 
goes  't? 

Rosse,     When    I    came    hither    to    transport    the 
tidings,  . 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran^  a  rumoui 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Xow  is  the  time  of  help.     Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai,  Be  't  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither.     Ghracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men: 
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An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like  !     But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd,  What  concern  thev  } 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief,* 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse,  No  mind  that's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  have  it 

Rosse,     Let  not  your  ears    despise   my  tongue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd,  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse,     Your    castle    is    surpris'd;    your   wife    and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd:  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murther'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai,  Merciful  Heaven  !  — 

What,  man!  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows: 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.     My  children  too  ? 

Rosse,  Wife,  childien,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd,  And  I  must  be  from  thence! 

My  wife  kill'd  too? 

Roue.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted* 
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Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd,     He  has  no  children.  —  All  my  pretty  ones  } 
Did  you  say  all  ?  —  O,  heli-kite !  — All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  aam 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.     Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd.  1  ffhall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That    were    most    precious    to    me.  —  Did    Heaven 

look  on, 
ind  would  not  take  their  part  ?     Sinful  Macduff! 
rhey  were  all  struck  for  thee.     Naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell    slaughter    on    their    souls.     Heaven    rest    them 

now  ! 
Mai.     Be   this  the  whetstone   of  your   sword :   let 

grief 
Convert  to  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.     O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
Ajid  braggart  with  my  tongue.  —  But,  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai.  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king:  our  power  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put   on   their   instruments.     Receive  what   cheer  yoa 

may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  linds  the  day.    \^Exeunl. 
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ACT     V 

90SNV  I*  —  Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  a  Physician  and  a  waiting  Gentlewoman. 

Doctor, 

1HAVE  two  nights  watch'd  with  you,  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  the 
last  walk'd  ? 

Gentlewoman,  Since  his  Majesty  went  into  the 
field,  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal 
it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  —  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching.  In  this  slumb'ry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking  and  other  actual  performances,  what  at  any 
time  have  you  heard  her  say? 

Gent,     That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct,  You  may  to  me ;  and  *tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent»  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  vrith  a  taper. 

Lo  you !  here  she  comes.  This  is  her  very  guise,  and 
upon  my  life  fast  asleep.     Observe  her:  stand  dose. 

Doct,     How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  hat 
continually;  'tis  her  command. 
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Doct.     You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.     Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct,  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustom'd  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.     Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  —  One  ; 
two :  why,  then  'tis    time  to   do't.  —  Hell   is   murky ! 

—  Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd  ?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  caU  our 
power  to  account?  —  Yet  who  would  have  thought 
the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

Doct.     Do  you  mark  that? 

Lady  M.  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  where 
is  she  now  ?  —  What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ? 

—  No  more  o'  that,  my  lord ;  no  more  o'  that :  you 
mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to :  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that:  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charg'd. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  boiom 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct,     Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.     Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

TOL.   X.  V  V 
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Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walk'd  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale.  —  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban- 
quo*s  buried :  he  cannot  come  out  on  *s  grave. 

Doct,     Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed :  there's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What's  done  cannot  be  undone:  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [^Exit  Lady  Macbbth. 

Doct,     Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 

Gent,     Directly. 

Doct,      Foul   whisperings    are    abroad.      Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician.— 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.  —  So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz/d  my  sight. 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent,  Good  night,  good  Doctor. 

lExeuMt. 

Scene   II. 

The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

EnteTy   with  drum   and   colours^    Menteith,    Cath- 
NEss,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Menteith,     The  English   power  is  near,  led  on   by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
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Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Angus.  Near  Birnam  wood 

Shall    we    well    meet     them  :     that    way    are    they 
coming. 

Cathness.     Who   knows   if  Donalbain   be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.     For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.     I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry:  there  is  Si  ward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant! 

Cath,     Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say  he's  mad :  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach: 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment,  Who,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Cath,  Well;  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd: 
Meet  we  th'  med'cine  of  the  sickly  weal, 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 
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To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
M%ke  we  our  march  towards  Birnazn. 

[^Exeunt J  marching. 


Scene  in. 
Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Physician,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.     Bring  me   no   more  reports;   let   them  fly 

aU: 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy  Malcolm? 
Was    he    not    bom    of    woman  ?     The    spirits    that 

know 
All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me  thus :  — 
**  Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man  that's  bom  of  woman 
Shall  e'er  have   power   upon   thee."  —  Then  fly,  false 

Thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures: 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv.     There  is  ten  thousand  — 

Macb.  Geese,  villain? 

Serv,  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb,     Go  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whey-face? 

Serv.     The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
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Macb.      Take   thy   face   hence.  —  \_Exit   Servant.] 

Seyton !  —  I  am  sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold  —  Seyton,  I  say!  —  This  push 
Will  chair  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long,  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall*n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which   the    poor   heart   would   fain   deny,   and  dare 

not. 

Seyton !  — 

Enter  Setton. 

Seyton.    What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Maeb.  What  news  more? 

Sey.     AU   is    confirm'd,    my  lord,   which   was  re- 
ported. 

Macb.    m  fight   till-  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.    m  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round; 
Hang   those    that   talk   of  fear.     Give   me   mine   ar- 
mour. — 
How  does  your  patient.  Doctor  ? 

Doet.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord^ 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
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Cleanse  the  stufT'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doct,  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.     Throw   physic   to   the  dogs ;    Fll  none   of 
it.— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on ;  give  me  my  staff.  — 
Seyton,    send    out.  —  Doctor,    the    Thanes    fly    from 

me.  — 
Come,  sir,  dispatch.  —  If  thou  could'st.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again.  —  Pull 't  off,  I  say.  — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug^ 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?  —  Hear'st  thou  of 
them  ? 

Doct,     Ay,  my  good  lord:  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb,  Bring  it  after  me.  — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  \_ElxU, 

Doct,     Were  I  from  Dnnsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  f£a?it. 


ScEKE  rv. 

Country  near  Dunsinane :  a  Wood  in  view. 

Enter ^  with  drum  and  colours^  Malcolm,  Old  Siward, 
and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteith,  Cathness,  An- 
gus, Lenox,  Eosse,  and  Soldiers  marching. 

MaL     Cousins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  near  at  han^lf 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 
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Ment,  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siward.     What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment,  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

MaL     Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him:  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.     We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't. 

MaL  *Tis  his  main  hope; 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw,  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate ; 
Towards  which  advance  the  war.     [^Exeunt,  marching. 


Scene   V. 

Dunsinane.     Within  the  Castle. 

Enter^  with  drums  and  colours^  Macbeth,  Settoit, 

and  Soldiers. 

Macb.     Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  wsills ; 
The  cry  is  still,  "  They  come  ! "     Our  castle's  stre-  gth 
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Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 

Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 

Were    they  not    forc'd    with    those    that    should    be 

ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  heard  to  heard. 
And  heat  them  hackward  home.     What  is  that  noise  ? 

\_A  cry  within  of  women, 
Sey,     It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

[_Exit    SETTOlf. 

Macb,     I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears. 
The  time  has  heen,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As    life    were    in't.     I    have    supp'd    full   with    hofw 

rors: 
Dircness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Enter  Seyton. 

Sey,     The  Queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb,     She  should  have  di'd  hereafter: 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  —  Out,  out,  brief  candle  1 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com' St  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story,  quickly. 
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Mess,     Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do*t. 

Mach.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess,     As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar  and  slave! 

Mess.     Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Mach.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth; 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  ''  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ; "  —  and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out!  — 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And    wish    th'   estate    o'   th*   world    were    now    un- 
done. — 
Ring  the  alarum !  —  Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die   with  harness   on  our  back. 

[ExttmL 
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Scene  VL 

The  Same.     A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter,  toith  drums  and   colours^  Malcolm,  Old  Si« 
WAED,  Macdupp,  4*c.,  and  their  Army  with  houghs. 

Mai,     Now  near  enough :  your  leafy  screens  throw 
down, 
And  shew  like  those  you  are. — You,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon's  what  else  remains  to  do, 
Accordhig  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  weU. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd,     Make  all  our   trumpets   speak;   give  them 
all  breath, 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.    Alarums  continued. 

Scene  VII. 
The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,     They  have  ti'd  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.  —  What'i  be. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  Young  Siwaed. 
Young  Siward,     What  is  thy  name  } 


<» 
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Mod.  Thoult  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Sim.    No ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 

Than  any  is  in  Hell. 

Mach.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Sim.    The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  ft 
title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Mach.  No,  nor  more  fearfiiL 

Yo.  Siw.    Thou   liest,  abhorred   tyrant:   with   my 

I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'at. 

\_The!/ ^ght,  and  Young  Siwabd  m  slain. 
Maeb.  Thou  waat  born  of  ivomaii:  — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to   BCOm, 
Rrandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  horn.       [^ExU, 

Alarums.     Enter  Macddpp. 
Maed.     That  way  the  noise  is.  —  Tyrant,  shew  thy 

If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are    hir'd   to   bear   theb   staves ;    either   thou,   Mac- 
beth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  should' st  be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.     Let  me  find  him,  fortune  I 
And  more  I  beg  not.  l_Exil.     AlarwH. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Old  Siwabd. 
Siw.     This  way,  my  lord.  — The  castle's  gently  ren- 
der'd: 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight: 
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The  noble  Thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  vnth  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

\_Exeunt,     Alarum, 

Enter  Macbbth. 

Mach.     Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Enter  Macdupp. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.     Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee :    . 
But  get  thee  back;  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword :  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out!  [^They JighL 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed: 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  'woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd, 
TeU  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.     Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
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That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And    break    it    to    our    hope. — 111    not    fight    with 
thee. 

Macd.     Then,  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  th'  time: 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
*  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.* 

Macb,  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.     Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield:  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  '  Hold,  enougn. 

[^Exeunt,  fighting. 

Retreat.  Flourish.  Enter,  with  drum  and  colours, 
Malcolm,  Old  Siwabd,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Akous, 
Cathness,  Menteith,  Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai,     I  would  the    friends  we  miss  were   safe   ar- 

riv'd. 
Siw.     Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mah     Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 
Rosse,     Your   son,  my   lord,   has   paid   a   soldier's 
debt : 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man. 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  di'd. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  } 

Rosse.     Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field.     Your  causa 
of  sorrow 
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Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before? 

Rosse,     Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he* 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death: 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mai,  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  VU  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He's  worth  no  more : 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score. 
And   so,    God   be    with    him  I  —  Here    comes   newer 
comfort. 

Enter  Macduff  with  Macbeth's  head, 

Macd.     Hail,  King !  for  so  thou  art.     Behold,  where 
stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head:  the  time  is  free. 
I  see  thee  compass' d  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,— 
Hail,  King  of  Scotland ! 

All.  Hail,  King  of  Scotland ! 

[jPZoutmA. 

Mai.     We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  Thanes  and  kins- 

men, 
Henceforth  be  Earls ;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do. 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
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Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  Queen, 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  o£E  her  life ;  —  this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upou  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place. 
So,  thanks  (o  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  iuvite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

IFlouriiL     JEkeunf. 


NOTES    ON    MACBETH. 


ACT  FIRST. 
Scene  I. 


p.  427.  **  I  come,  Graymalkin  "  :  —  *  Graymalkin '  was  almost 
as  common  a  name  for  a  cat  as  *  Towser '  for  a  dog  oi 
*  Bayard '  for  a  horse.  Cats  played  an  important  part  in 
witchcraft. 

''         •*  Paddock  calls  *' :  —  *  Paddock '  means  a  toad.    The 
folio  gives  this  passage  thus :  — 

**  All,  Padock  calls  anon :  faire  is  foule,  and  foule  is  faire 
Houer  through  the  fogge  and  filthie  ayre." 

The  arrangement  of  the  text  was  first  proposed,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Hunter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  required  both  by 
the  succession  of  the  thoughts,  and  by  the  ternary  se- 
quence of  the  dialogue  of  the  WitcJies  throughout  th(> 
Scenes  in  which  we  see  them  at  their  incantations. 

Scene  II. 

p.  428.     " a  bleedifig  Soldier"  :  — The  folio,  "a  bleeding 

Captaine**  He  was  a  sergeant  —  an  officer,  it  appears, 
of  higher  rank  in  Shakespeare's  time  than  now,  when 
grades  are  increased  in  number  and  more  clearly  defined 
5ian  they  were  before  the  tactics  of  Cromwell,  Marl- 
borough, and  Frederick  had  systematized  the  construction 
of  armies.  Shakespeare  found  a  sergeant  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger, though  upon  a  different  errand,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  Holinshed's  relation  of  Macbeth* a  story. 

" thy  knowledge  of  the  broil "  :  —  The  folio,  ••  the 

knowledge ; "  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632. 
TOL.   X.  OO  (613) 
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p.  42S.  **  The  merciless  Macdonwald** :  —  So  the  folio.  But,  as 
Jlolinshed  has,  **  Macdotcald,*^  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  old  reading  is  a  slight  misprint* 

•for  to  that"  &c. :  —  «For  to  that*  is  equiyalent 


'/  u 


to  •because.' 

**  Of  Kernes  and  GallowgUisses** : — See  the  Notes  or 
King  Henry  the  Sixths  Part  II.  Act  IV.  Sc.  9.  In  support 
of  ♦^he  remarks  there  made,  see  these  passages.  "These 
Curiewes  are  mountains  full  of  dangerous  passages,  espe* 
cially  when  the  Kern  take  a  stomach  and  a  pride  to 
enter  into  aiition,"  &c.  The  Glory  of  England^  Lib.  I. 
Chap.  XVII.,  The  Description  of  Ireland.  "Then  [in 
time  of  war]  doe  they  retire  under  the  covert  of  castles 
.  .  .  lying  altogether  in  one  roome  both  to  prevent  rob- 
beries of  Aem,  and  spoile  by  Wolves."  Ibid,  •*  The  name 
of  GaUiglas  is  '[1610]  in  a  manner  extinct,  but  of  Kerti  in 
great  reputation,  as  serving  them  in  their  revolts,  and 
proving  sufficient  soldiers,  but  excellent  for  skirmish." 
Ibid,  **  They  [the  Irish]  are  desperate  in  revenge,  and 
their  Kerne  think  no  man  dead  untill  his  head  be  off." 
Ibid. 

'         •* on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling  "  :  —  The  folio, 

♦*  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling,"  But  this  reading  af- 
fords no  sense  suitable  to  the  context,  and  without  any 
hesitation  I  adopt  that  suggested  by  Johnson,  which, 
although  it  might  have  been  altogether  conjectural  with 
him,  is  made  in  a  certain  degree  authoritative  by  its  oc- 
currence in  Holinshed|s  relation  of  this  very  fact.  "  Out 
of  the  western  isles  there  came  to  Macdowald  a  great 
multitude  of  people  to  assist  him  in  that  rebellious 
quarrel."  As  to  the  use  of  •  quarrel '  in  the  sense  of 
cause,  Malone  quoted  most  appositely  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bacon's  Essay  Of  Marriage  and  Single  Life: 
"Wives  are  young  Men's  Mistresses,  Companions  for 
middle  Age,  and  old  Men's  Nurses.  So  as  a  man  may 
have  a  Quarrel  to  marry,  when  he  will."  Macdonwald's 
quarry  could  only  mean  his  slaughtered  enemies,  upon 
whom  Fortune  did  not  smile,  and  whom,  as  Duncan's 
friends,  the  Sergeant  would  not  have  **  damned." 

'         " but  aWs  too  weak  "  :  —  Mr.  Hunter  suggests, 

with  some  reason,  that  we  should  read,  "  but  all- to 
weak,"  i.  e.,  but  entirely,  completely  weak  ;  as,  "  a  cer- 
tain woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone  upon  Abimelech'ii 
head,  and  all- to  brake  his  scull."     Judges  ix.  53. 

p.  429.     " and  direful  thunders  [break]  " ;  -—  The  first  folk) 

has  only,  "  and  direful  thunders ;  *  the  second,  "  and 
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direful  thunders  breaking :  **  upon  which  Pope  judiciously 
formed  the  reading  of  the  text, 

p.  429,  "  So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes,"  &c. :  —  The  phrase 
*♦  doubly  redoubled  "  is'  found  also  in  Richard  the  Second^ 
Act  I.  Sc^  :  '» thy  blows  doubly  redoubled  fall."  But 
the  halting  rhythm  of  the  first  part  of  this  line,  its  two 
superfluous  syllables,  and  the  unmitigated  triplication 
of  *  double,'  lead  me  to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  a 
line  has  been  lost,  of  which  in  ♦  so  they  *  we  have  only 
the  first  two  or  last  two  syllables. 

"  *•  ErUer  Rosse  and  Angus  ** :  —  So  the  folio.    Only  RosMt 

speaks  or  is  spoken  to.  But  in  the  very  next  Scene 
Rosse  and  Angus  execute  the  commission  given  in.  this, 
and  the  latter  says,  ♦♦  We  are  sent,"  &c, 

p.  430.     ** at  Saint  Colmes*  Inch  "  ;  —  «•  Colmes'-inchf  now 

called  Inchcombt  (&ays  Steevens,)  is  a  small  island,  lying 
in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Columb ;  called  by  Camden  Inch  Colm^  or 
The  Isle  of  Columba"  —  Here  *  Colmes  *  is  a  dissyllable. 


Scene  III. 

"  Aroint  thee,  witch  !  the  rump- fed  ronyon  cries  "  ;  — 
This  vulgar  exorcism  occurs  again  in  King  Lear^  Act  III. 
Sc,  4,  but  has  been  found  in  the  works  of  no  other 
author.  Its  etymology  has  not  been  traced,  unless  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  conjecture  {Cheshire  Gloss,  tn  v.  *  Rynt ')  that 
it  is  formed  from  •  Aro"wme  *  =  remote,  deprope^  seorsum^ 
is  correct.  (See  Promptorium  Parvulorum  in  v.  '  Arowme.') 
•Rynt  thee  witch,  quoth  Bess  Locket  to  her  mother,*  is  a 
North  of  lilngland  folk  saying.  Possibly  *  aroint'  is  a 
corruption  of  »  avaunt.'  —  •  Ronyon '  was  a  vulgar  term 
of  reproach,  equivalent  to  •  scurvy  drab.*  See  the  Note 
on  As  You  Like  It^  Act  11.  Sc.  2. 

p.  431.     •*  r   th'    shipman's   card**:  —  i.  e.,    his   charts   which 
rightfully  should  be  pronounced  cart^  the  ch  as  in  eharta, 

"  «♦  Shall  he  dwindle^  peak,  and  pine  "  :  —  Pining  away, 
the  disease  now  known  as  marasmus,  was  one  of  the  evils 
most  commonly  attributed  to  witchcraft ;  because  by  the 
inferior  pathological  knowledge  of  the  days  when  witches 
were  believed  in,  it  could  be  attributed  to  no  physio- 
logical cause.  The  witch  was  supposed  to  produce  tnis 
effect  by  puncturing  with  needles,  or  melting  away,  a  little 
waxen  image  of  her  intended  victim. 

••  The  teeird  sisters "  :  —  This  word  should  be  pro- 
nounced wayrd,  {ei  as  in  *  obeisance,*  *  freight,'  *  weight,' 


ff 
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'either/  < neither/)  and  not  toeerd,  as  it  usually  is.  In 
the  folio  and  other  books  of  that  and  earlier  dates  it  ia 
spelled  ivayardi  waytoardt  or  weyivard.  Spelled  in  either 
way,  it  is  in  dSect  a  dissyllable.  It  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wyrd  8B  fiite. 

p.  432.     " to  Forres  " ;  —  The  folio  misp Ats,  "  to  Loria,"' 

'  "Are  ye  fantastical*' : — i.  e.,  creatures  of  fiuitasy. 
Shakespeare  found  the  epithet  applied  to  the  witches  in 
Holinshed. 

p.  433.     •*  By  SineCs  death,  I  know,  I  am  Thane  of  Glamis  " .-  - 
The  thanedom  of  Glamis  was  in  Macheth*9  family.     Sinel 
was  his  father's  name,   according   to   Boethius,   whom 
Holinshed  copied. 

"         •* on  the  insane  root  ** :  —  Douce  quoted  in  illus- 

tration  the  following  passage  from  Batman  upon  Barthol' 
ome  de  Propriet.  rerum :  *'  Henbane  ...  is  called  Iiuana^ 
mad,  for  the  use  thereof  is  perillous ;  for  if  it  be  eate  or 
dronke  it  breedeth  madness,  &c.  ...  it  taketh  away  -wit 
and  reason."  Lib.  zvii.  ch.  87.  —  Note  the  use  of  •  on  * 
for  « of.' 

p  434.  •• As  thick  as  tale 

Came  post  with  post "  :  —  The  folio  has,  "  Can  post 
with  post,"  which  very  manifest  error  Rowe  corrected. 
But  he  also  changed  the  imcommon  comparison,  *•  as 
thick  as  tale,"  for  that  which  is  so  common  in  ordinary 
conversation  and  in  literature,  **  as  thick  as  Aat7,"  which 
reading  has  been  adopted  by  many  editors,  among  them 
Mr.  Dyce.  Quite  erroneously,  however,  in  my  opinion  ;' 
for  although  to  say  that  men  arrived  as  thick  as  tale, 
i.  e.,  as  &8t  as  they  could  be  told,  is  an  admissible  hyper- 
bole, to  say  that  men  arrived  as  thick  as  haU^  i.  e.,  as 
close  together  as  hailstones  in  a  storm,  is  equally  absurd 
and  extravagant.  The  expression  *as  thick  as  hail'  U 
never  applied,  either  in  common  talk  or  in  literature,  1 
believe,  except  to  inanimate  objects  which  fall  or  fly,  oi 
have  fallen  or  flown,  with  unsuccessive  multitudinou. 
rapidity. 

"         "In  which  addition "  ;  —  i.  e.,  added  title. 

p.  436.     •• That,  trusted  home  "  :  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of 

1632  has,  somewhat  plausibly,  **  thrusted  home." 

n         «( xny  single  state  of  man  '  :  —  i.  e.,  my  inade* 

quate,  unsupported  manhood. 

"  •«  Time  and  the  hour  " :  —  Mr.  Hunter,  who  exhibits 

{New  Illustrations^  &c.)  the  fruits  of  a  very  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  this  play,  but  with  whose  opinions  I 
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cannot  always  agree,  has  the  following  very  just  observa- 
tion upon  this  much  be-commented  passage :  **  We  feeJ 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  perhaps  every  reader  of  Shake* 
speare  feels  it  alike.  .  .  .  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  solicitous  to  scan  every  element  of  the  general  idea, 
to  weigh  the  particular  force  and  effect  of  every  word. 
Alas  for  much  of  our  finest  poetry,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
it  thus  !  "  —  Many  instances  of  a  corresponding  use  of 
the  same  phrase  have  been  found  in  English  literature, 
and  even  in  Italian. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  436.  ** are  not 

«*  Those  in  commission,"  &c. :  —  The  folio,  by  mia* 
print  almost  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned,  has,  "or 
not,"  &c. 

"         •• the  dearest  thing  he  ovo*d  ** :  —  i.  e.,  he  owned. 

p.  438.  ••  The  Prince  of  Cumberland !  —  That  is  a  step,"  &c. :  — 
In  those  early  days  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  not 
hereditary;  and,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
during  the  life  of  the  King,  the  former  was  immediately 
created  Prince  of  Cumberland.  Hence  Macbeth* s  anxiety. 
Shakespeare  found  this  incident  in  Holinshed. 

"  ♦•  TruBy  worthy  Banquo** :  —  This  is  Duncan's  continu- 

ation of  a  conversation  carried  on  with  Banquo  during 
Macbeth*8  self-communing.  A  little  touch  of  dramatic 
art  common  with  Shakespeare,  and  which  shows  how 
constantly  he  kept  the  stage  and  the  audience  in  mind. 

Scene  V. 

''  "  Enter  Lady  Macbeth  "  ;  —  In  the  stage  directions  ol 

the  folio,  throughout  the  play,  she  is  called  simply  **tf^ 
Ladyy*  or  **  Macbeth*  a  wife;**  never  Lady  Macbeth,  or 
the  Queen.  Her  name  was  Gruach,  or  Grwnk  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Wyntoun*s  Chronicle,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Duncan,  and  married  the  man  who  slew  her  husband. 

p.  439.  "  The  iUneae  should  attend  it " :  —  i.  e.,  the  evil  nature, 
the  evil  conditions,  as  the  old  phrase  went. 

"         "  Which  Fate  and  metaphysical  aid  "  :  —  i.  e.,  aid  be- 
yond physical  aid,  supernatural  aid. 

p.  440.  »«Th'  effect  and  »<";  — The  folio  has,  **hii"  for  «it' 
here,  and  so  often  elsewhere  that  the  fact  is  at  least 
worthy  of  remark.  See  the  Notes  on  AlTs  Well  that  Ends 
WeU,  Act  V.  Sc.  3,  p.  146. 
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p.  440.     **  And  take  my  milk  for  gaU  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  not  us>e  my  mflk 
for  gall,  but  give  me  gall  instead  of  my  milk. 


ft 


••  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark  " ; — 
I  mention  the  reading  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632,  •»  the 


blarJcness  of  the  dark,"  only  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  I  had  overlooked  it.  The  text  has  been  "justified" 
by  the  citation  of  parallel  passages  from  various  other 
authors.  But  this  is  quite  superfluous.  The  man  who 
does  not  apprehend  the  meaning  and  the  pertinence  of 
the  figure  ♦  the  blanket  of  the  dark '  had  better  shut  his 
Shakespeare,  and  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  perusal 
of —  some  more  correct  and  classic  writer. 

Scene  VI, 

441.  «*  Buttress,  nor  eoigne  of  vantage  "  :  —  Coigne  of  van- 
tage means  a  projecting  angle  in  the  masonry.  So  in 
Coriolanust  Act  V.  Sc.  4  :  "  See  you  yond*  coigne  o*  th* 
Capitol ;  yond*  corner  stone  ? "  and  the  wedges  which 
printers  drive  between  the  body  of  type  which  forms  a 
page  and  the  iron  frame  in  winch  it  is  encased,  or  en* 
chased,  is  called  a  coigne ;  but  whether  it  is  so  spelled  I 
do  not  know. 

'         ♦»  Where  they  most  breed  "  :  —  The   folio   misprints, 
**  mtist  breed,"  which  Rowe,  of  course,  corrected. 

442.  ••  How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  ue  for  your  pains  "  :  — 
Mr.  Hunter  quotes  from  Palsgrave's  French  and  English 
Dictionary :  **  We  use  *  God  yelde  you  *  by  manner  of 
thanking  a  person."  f.  411  5. 

"  "  Were  poor  and  single  business  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  small  busi- 

.ness.  So  "your  chin  double,  your  wit  single,"  2  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Act  I.  Sc.  2 ;  "a  single  thing  as  I 
am  now,"  The  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  2  ;  and  "  my  single 
state  of  man,"  Sc.  3  of  this  Act.  There  is  whimsical 
likeness  and  logical  connection  between  this  phrase  and 
one  which  has  lately  come  into  vulgar  vogue,  *  a  one-horse 
affair,'  *  a  one-horse  town,'  &c. 

'         "  We  rest  your  hermits  "  :  —  i.  e.,  your  beadsmen,  those 
who  pray  for  you. 

Scene  VH. 

** Enter  .  .  .  o  Sewer":  —  A  sewer  was  a  household 
officer  in  great  establishments  who  directed  the  setting 
out  and  decoration  of  the  table. 

'         "  If  it  were  done,"  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  the  punctuatioB 
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of  the  opening  lines  of  this  soliloquy  (which,  contrary  to 
a  very  common  notion  about  it,  the  reader  who  appre- 
hends and  sympathizes  with  the  mental  condition  of  the 
speaker  will  find  singularly  clear  and  direct  in  thought^ 
amid  all  its  bewildering  accumulation  of  metaphor)  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  *twer  well, 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  th'  Assassination 
Could  trammell  up,"  &c. 

This  punctuation,  in  which  the  colon  takes  the  place  (as 
it  so  often  does)  of  a  comma,  or,  rather,  indicates  a  sec- 
tional pause  in  the  rhythm,  has  been  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  superfluous  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line,  in  every  edition  of  the  play  that  I  have  examined. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  almost  universal  misappre- 
hension of  the  significance  of  these  lines,  even  among 
actors,  by  whom  they  are  generally  read  as  if  they  meant, 
*  If  the  murder  is  to  be  done,  when  I  do  it  I  had  better 
do  it  quickly/  But  this  thought  is  not  only  very  tame, 
and  therefore  entirely  unsuited  to  the  situation,  and  inex- 
pressive of  the  speaker's  mental  state,  but  entirely  incon- 
gruous with  the  succeeding  passage  of  the  soliloquy, 
which  is  the  expansion  of  a  single  thought  and  a  single 
feeling  twin-born  —  consciousness  of  guilt  and  dread  of 
punishment  in  a  sensitive,  imaginative  nature,  devoid  of 
moral  firmness.  Mucbeth's  first  thought  i*,  that  when  the 
murder  is  done  the  end  is  not  yet,  either  here  or  here- 
after ;  and  this  thought  possesses  him  entirely,  untU  he 
sees  the  poisoned  chalice  commended  to  his  own  lips.  So 
Shakespeare,  using,  as  his  custom  was,  one  word,  *  done,' 
in  two  senses,  makes  the  prospective  murderer  of  his  guest, 
his  kinsman,  and  his  king  say,  —  and  with  this  emphasix, 
—  « If  it  were  done  [ended]  wl.en  'tis  done,  f performed,] 
then  it  would  be  well.  It  were  done  [ended^  quickly  if 
the  assassination  could  clear  itself  from  all  consequences," 
and  so  on,  to  Aiow  that  'tis  not  dotie  when  'tis  done,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  well.  Only  with  this  punctuation,  and 
with  this  signification,  can  the  first  part  of  this  soliloquy 
have  a  becoming  dignity,  and  its  parts  a  due  connection. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
vnth  a  single  exception,  there  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  no  hint  of  this  prrception  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage.  But  I  remember  having  heard  an  inferior 
actor,  whose  name  I  forget,  read  it,  as  to  punctvation, 
according  to  the  text.  He  did  so,  however,  only  in  an 
indiscriminate,  random  searrh  after  a  new  reading.  For, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  missed  the  emphasis  which  I  rings 
ont  the  sicnificance  of  the  first  line,  and  read,  — 
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*•  If  'twere  done,  when  *tis  done  then  'twere  well/ 

And  yet  the  proper  emphasis  of  that  line  was  even 
indicated  by  Italic  letters  in  Theobald's  edition  of  1 733, 
although  the  old  destructive  punctuation  of  the  whole 
passage  was  retained  in  that  edition,  as  in  all  others  hith- 
erto. —  The  single  exception  to  which  I  refer  among  the 
comments  on  this  passage  is  in  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
soliloquy  sent  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  **  X  "  to 
the  Boston  Courier  some  time  in  1857. 

p.  443.  **  With  his  surcease  '* :  —  i.  e.,  in  my  opinion,  with 
Duncan's  death.  (See  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  13th  stanza 
from  the  end,  **  If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  sur- 
vive.") For  Duncan  is  sufficiently  the  subject  of  Macbeth's 
thoughts  to  be  understood  as  the  antecedent  .of  *  his,*  (just 
as  *  it '  in  the  first  line  of  this  soliloquy  is  understood  to 
refer  to  the  murder,)  and  only  by  Duncan's  death  could 
Macbeth  attain  success.  But  other  editors,  perhaps,  are 
right  in  referring  *  his  *  (used  as  *  its ')  to  *  assassination ; ' 
in  which  case  *  surcease '  means  merely  the  completion 
of  the  murder. 

"         •« and  shoal  of  time  " :  —  The  folio, «» schools  of  time  " 

—  a  mere  phonographic  error,  which  Theobald  corrected. 

•*  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come  " :  —  i.  e.,  set  it  at  naught, 
disregard  it.  So  in  Coriolanus,  Act  V.  Sc.  4  :  **  Or  jump 
the  after  inquiry." 

"  And  falls  on  th'  other" :  —  Here  •  other '  may  be  used 
substantively,  as  equivalent  to  *  other  side,'  which  read- 
ing was  given  by  Hanmer,  and  has  support  in  the  fact 
that  it  completes  the  quota  of  syllables  for  a  perfect  line. 
Perhaps  «  side '  was  meant  to  be  understood,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  preceding 
clause  of  the  sentence. 

p.  444.  *•  Like  the  poor  cat  t"  th*  adage  "  ;  —  The  proverb  in  old 
English  was,  The  catt  woUe  fyssh  ete,  but  she  wol  not 
her  fote  wete ;  in  Latin,  Cattus  amat  piscem^  sed  non  vuU 
tangere  flumen, 

'  «« Who  dares  do  more  is  none "  :  —  The  folio  has, 
**  Who  dares  no  more  is  none."  Doubts  have  been  cast 
upon  the  correction,  which  was  made  by  the  poet  South- 
erne  in  his  copy  of  the  edition  of  1685  ;  and  Mr.  Barron 
Field  and  Mr.  Hunter  have  proposed  to  transfer  **  Wlio 
dares  no  more  is  none  "  to  Lady  Mcusbeth,  But  I  find  aP 
the  justification  which  Southerne's  change  requires,  and 
more,  in  this  passage  of  Measure  for  Measure :  — 

«*  Be  that  you  are ; 
That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none." 

Act  n.  Sc.  4. 


// 


// 


i 


p.Ui.    " 'What  beat!  was't,  then":  — Mr.  CoUier'a  folio 

of  1632  tiBS  the  apccioua  reading.  "What  bout  was't, 
then,"  which,  were  it  even  more  plausible,  the  last  two 
lines  of  Macbelh'a  preceding  speech  and  the  following  four 
of  this  reply,  specifically  referring  as  they  do  to  the  dis- 
tinctiTe  attributes  of  manhood,  would  forbid  us  \a  adopt. 

p.«6.     " with  wine  and   wassaU   bo   convince''  -.  —  i.  e., 

overpou'er.  conquer  ;  the  radical  senee  of  the  word,  in 
which  Shakespeare  usea  it  elsewhere. 

"Of  our  great  qjiellt"  —  i.  e.,  our  murderous  act. 
See  the  Note  on  "  honeysuelde  lillain,"  2  flmry  tht 
Fourth,  Act  n.  Sc.  I,  p.  637. 


ACT   SECOND. 


p.  440.  "Sent  forth  great  lai^ess  to  your  ogUxt" :  —  Possibly 
we  should  read,  '  your  officert;'  but  <  offices,'  as  meaning 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  oflicerB  of  Macbeth'!  castle, 
has  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  place  of  which  we  find  it 

11.447.  "If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent":  —  This  may 
mean,  to  those  who  agree  with  me,  to  my  party.  Bnt  I 
think  there  is  not  improbably  a  misprint  of  'consort.* 
So  in  TSe  Too  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  IV.  So.  1 : 
"  WUt  thou  be  of  our  consort  ?  "  and  King  Lear,  Act  n. 
Sc.  1 :   "  Yes,  Madam,  he  was  of  that  consort." 

p.  448.     " on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon"  ;  —  i.e.,  hill  or  haft. 

"  "  TTie  cuiiain'd  ileep:  tritchcrafi  celebratei" :  —  This  line 

lacks  one  of  the  complement  of  ten  syllables ;  and  there- 
fore Steevens  read,  "The  curtained  sleeper,"  but  with  no 
less  injury  to  the  rhythm  of  the  line  as  a  whole  than 
detriment  to  the  poetic  sense.  Davenant  read,  "  note 
witchcraft  celebrates,"  which  is  much  better. 
"  "With  Tarquin's  ravishing  ttridet" : — The  folio.  "raT- 
ishing  eidee."  Pope  first  read,  "  ravishing  siridee"  which 
wiU  seem  a  happy  emendation  to  every  cautious  person 
who  ha4  stepped  through  a  sii^k  chnmber,  or  any  apart- 
ment in  which  there  were  sleepers  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  wake,  end  who  remembere  how  he  did  it. 

" Thou  mre  and  firm-set  earth  "  r  — The  folio  has. 

"  Thou  aotnre,"  fee. :  snd,  in  the  next  line,  "  which  thtg 
may  walk"  —  typographical  errors  almost  too  slight  and 
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p.  448 .  •♦  [Scene  II.  1623] "  :  —  In  the  folio  a  new  Scene,  «•  Scena 
Seeuhda"  is  here  indicated,  and  yet  another,  **  Scena 
Tertia**  at  the  entrance  of  the  Porter.  But,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  the  folio  is  sometimes  in  error  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  others,  and,  indeed,  very  often  entirely  fails  tc 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  into  Scenes.  Here  it  is 
so  clearly  wrong,  and  so  injuriously,  that,  although  its 
division  has  obtained  till  now,  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  deviating  from  it.  For  not  only  is  there  no  change 
of  place,  but  there  is  no  introduction  of  new  dramatic 
interest  or  incident ;  and  without  one  of  these  at  least, 
if  not  all,  there  is  no  propriety  in  breaking  the  action  by 
the  indication  of  a  new  Scene.  Of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance is  it  here  that  the  apparent  continuance  of  the  action 
is  vitally  essential  to  the  dramatic  impression  intended  to 
be  produced.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  by  Lady  Macbeth, 
the  exit  of  Macbeth  upon  that  prearranged  summons,  the 
entrance  of  the  Lady  to  fill  the  stage  and  occupy  the  mind 
during  her  husband's  brief  absence  upon  his  fearful  errand, 
and  to  confess  in  soliloquy  her  active  accession  to  the 
murder,  the  sudden  knocking  which  is  heard  directly 
after  she  goes  out  to  replace  the  daggers,  and  which 
recurs  until  she  warily  hurries  her  husband  and  herself 
away  lest  they  should  be  found  watchers,  the  entrance 
of  the  Porter,  and  finally  of  Macduff  and  Lenox,  —  all  this 
action  is  contrived  with  consummate  dramatic  skill ;  and 
its  unbroken  continuity  in  one  spot,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  castle  common  to  all  its  inhabitants,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  complete  its  purpose.  —  To  facilitate  refer- 
ence, the  old  divisions  of  the  Scenes  are  indicated,  as  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  King  John,  and  Romeo  and  Juiiet, 

p.  460.     •* the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care  "  :  —  Poole's  English 

Parnassus,  1657,  affords  the  best  explanation  of  this  word 
in  giving  **  braided,  dangling,  sleavy,  silken,"  as  epithets 
proper  to  be  applied  to  hair. 

'  "The  death  of  each  day's  life": — Warburton   spe- 

ciously suggested  that  we  should  read,  **  The  birth  of  each 
day's  life,"  forgetting,  though  a  clergyman,  what  Shake- 
speare did  not  forget,  that  in  death  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

"  ••  Glamia  hath  murther*d  sleep,**  &c. :  -   There  are  no 

marks  of  quotation  in  the  original;   and  Mr.  Hunter 
plausibly  suggests  that  the  voice  cried  only,  **  Sleep  no 
more."    But  these  two  lines,  unless  their  detailing  of 
Macbeth* s  titles  is  the  utterance  of  his  distempered  fancy 
sink  into  a  mere  conceit  unworthy  of  the  situation. 

p.  461.     **Get  on  your  nightgoion*' :  —  In  Macbeth's  time,  and 
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for  centurieK  later,  it  was  the  custom  for  both  sexes  to 
sleep  without  any  other  covering  than  that  belonging  to 
the  bed  when  a  bed  was  occupied.  But  of  this  Shake- 
speare knew  nothing,  and,  if  he  had  known,  he  would, 
of  course,  have  disregarded  it.  MacbetJCs  nightgown, 
that  worn  by  Julius  Casar^  (Act  II.  Sc.  2,)  and  by  the 
Ghost  in  the  old  Hamlety  (Act  III.  Sc.  4,)  answered  to 
our  robes  de  c/tambre^  and  were  not,  as  I  have  found  many 
intelligent  people  to  suppose,  the  garments  worn  in  bed. 

p.  451.  «» [Scene  III.  1623] " :  —  See  the  Note  above  on  *'  [Scene 
n.  1623.]  " 

p.  462.     " old  turning  the  key  "  :  —  See  the  Notes  on  •*  an 

old  abusing,"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  I.  Sc.  4,  and 
•*  We  shall  have  old  swearing,"  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act 
IV.  Sc.  2. 

p.  453.  "And  prophesying"  &c. :  —  This  passage  has  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  conflicting  comment,  and  changes  in 
its  punctuation  have  been  proposed,  from  an  erroneous 
supposition  that  to  prophesy  must  mean  to  foretell.  But 
here,  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  books  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  (1675-1625,  Jacobo  I,  non  obstante,) 
it  means,  to  utter  strange  or  important  things,  to  an- 
nounce solemnly.  See  Proverbs  xxxi.  I,  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
4,  7,  and  passim, 

''  *• The  obscure  bird  " :  —  The  soundness  of  this  read- 
ing has  not  hitherto  been  questioned  ;  and  by  the  epithet 
which  it  contains,  the  owl  may  be  fitly  designated,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  habits  and  haunts.  But  is  it  not  probable  that 
for  "  the  obscure  bird  "  we  should  read  •*  the  obscene  bird  "  ? 

p.  466.  ««  Out-ran  the  pauser  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  Out-fi»i,"  ftc., 
which  perhaps  should  be  retained. 

"  ♦* '■  the  undivulg'd  pretence**:  —  i.  e.,   intention. 

See,  just  below  in  this  Scene,  "What  good  could  they 
pretend  ? " 

Scene  II. 

p.  467.  "  [Scene  TV.  1623]  " :  —  See  the  Note  on  "  [Scene  II. 
1623."] 

p.  468.     " the  travelling  lamp  '•* ;  —  The  folio,  "  the  travail- 

Ung  lampe,"  by  which  spelling  (so  marked  has  the  dis- 
tinction grown  between  *  travel  *  and  *  travail  *)  the  image 
of  the  sun  is  quite  eclipsed  to  us,  and  might  have  been  in 
a  great  degree  to  Shakespeare's  first  readers. 

"  "And  Duncan's  Aorw " ;  —  The  folio,  ** horses;**  but, 
as  <  horse '  was,  and  even  is,  used  as  the  plural,  m  e  mav 
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safely  presume  that  the  s,  so  detrimental  to  the  rhythm^ 
was  added  superfluously,  as  it  was  in  the  many  instance! 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  these  Notes. 


ACT   THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

p.  469.     ** their  speeches  ahine)  " ;  —  Warburton  says  that 

*  shine '  means  prosper ;  Johnson,  **  appear  with  all  the 
Ittstre  of  conspiciiotta  truth."  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has,  speciously,  **  their  speeches  shew" 

p.  460.     " Let  your  Highness  command  upon  me "  :  — 

D'Avenant,  (in  his  alteration  of  this  play,)  Rowe,  and 
Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  read,  Tery  plausibly,  **Lap 
your  Highness'  command,"  &c. 

p.  461.     ** have  I  JiTd  my  mind":  —  i.  e.,   defiled  my 

mind  —  a  common  form  of  the  word  of  old.  So  in 
Childe  Waters :  — 

**  And  take  her  up  in  thine  armes  twaine 
For  filing  of  her  feete." 

Child's  Briiith  Ballads,  Vol.  HI.  p.  210. 

p.  462.  ** pass'd  in  probation  with  you, 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand " ;  —  i.  e.,  passed  in 
proving  to  you  how  you  were  delusively  encouraged, 
supported  in  a  belief  of  favor.  So  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Act  lY.  Sc.  1 :  "  bear  her  in  hand  until  they 
come  to  take  hands ; "  and  Hamlet,  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : 
**  whereat  grieved  that  so  his  sickness,  age,  impotence, 
was  falsely  borne  in  hand."  The  imperative  'bear  a 
hand,'  ss  help  quickly,  so  commonly  used  on  shipboard 
and  in  warehouses,  is  an  idiom  cognate  to  this. 

p.  463.     *•  Shouphs  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  shock  dogs. 

"  •* the  valued  Jile  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  the  graduated  list. 

p.  464.  **  Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o*  th*  time  "  :  — 
The  folio,  with  but  the  shadow  of  a  meaninjr,  *•  Acquaint 
you  with  t/ie  perfect  spy  o*  the  time."  I  have  no  hcjii- 
tation  in  adoptinpf  the  reading  of  Mr.  CnUipr's  folio  of 
1632.  Indeed,  when  we  see  that  a  spy  perfect  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  murder  does  join  these  two, 
(the  2d  Murderer  says,  Sc.  3,  — 

*•  he  delivers 
Out  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  diiection  jubt,")  — 
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we  may  wonder  that  this  correction  was  left  to  be  dis* 
covered  in  that  notorious  volume. — Even  did  not  thii 
speech  bear  so  evidently  the  marks  of  hasty  production, 
the  use  of  ♦  with '  for  '  by '  to  express  means  or  agency  is 
common  enough  in  our  old  writers  to  justify  the  con- 
struction given  above. 

D«  464.     ** always  thought t  that  I  require  a  clearness  ** :  —  A 

very  loose  and  elliptical  phrase  for  "  it  must  be  always 
kept  in  mind  that  I  require  to  be  cleared  of  all  connection 
with  this  deed." 

Scene  II. 

p.  465.  «•  We  have  scotched  the  snake  "  :  —  The  folio,  «« We 
have  scorch* d  the  snake  "  —  the  easiest  of  misprints,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  between  r  and  t  in  old  manu- 
script. 

"  **  BtU  let  the  frame  of  things^**  &c. :  —  This  line  and  the 

next  are  very  imperfect.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
other  lines  in  this  speech;  and  several  throughout  this 
Scene,  are  in  the  same  condition. 

p.  466.  "  Let  your  remembrance  *' :  —  Here  retnembrance  is  a 
quadrisyllable ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should 
not  read,  *  rememftcrance.' 

♦*  Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  mtist  lave  "  ;  —  i.  e..  Unsafe 
is  that  time  in  which  our  royalty  is  obliged  to  stoop  to 
flattery.  —  In  the  versification  of  this  speech  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  folio,  upon  which  it  appears  impossible  to  make 
any  improvement. 

••  The  shard-borne  beetle  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  beetle  borne 
upon  his  shards  or  scaly  wings.  So  in  Antofiiy  and  Cleo- 
patra, Act  III.  Sc.  2  :  •*  They  [Antony  and  Octavius]  are 
his  shards,  and  he  [Lepidus]  their  beetle."  A  shard  is 
any  thin  brittle  substance  of  small  size.  Job  "  took  a 
pot-sherd  to  scrape  himself  withal ;  "  shirred  eggs  are 
8o  called  because  they  are  cooked  in  an  earthen  platter ; 
and  a  cow-shard  (the  word  is  applied,  I  believe,  to  no 
other  substance  of  the  same  nature)  has  its  name  because 
it  is  thin  and  becomes  scaly  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
Some  would  have  the  word  here  •  shard- 6o?-n,*  alluding 
to  the  habits  of  a  certain  species  of  beetle ;  but  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  evidence  which  Shakespeare  himself 
has  left  us  as  to  his  meaning,  in  Cymbeline^  Act  III.  Sc.  3 

"  shall  we  find 
The  aharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing* d  eagle  r  " 


// 
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p.  466.     " Come,  seeling  night "  :  —  A  word  borrowed  from 

fiEilconry.    To  seel  a  hawk  was  to  blind  her. 

Scene  IV. 

p.  468.  "Our  hostess  keeps  her  state**:  —  Not  her  dignity, 
but  her  seat  upon  the  canopied  dais  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  which  was  called  a  state.  Macbeth  descends  and 
Bits  *•  in  the  midst "  with  his  guests.  —  When  Falstajf 
plays  King  {llenry  IV.,  Part  First,  Act  11.  Sc.  4)  he  sayst 
•'  This  chair  shall  be  my  state." 

p-  470,  *•  The  Ghost  of  Banquo  appears"  &c. :  —  So  the  folio 
directs.  It  has  been  thought  by  many,  and  even  recently 
urged  by  some,  that  the  Ghost  which  here  appears  is 
Duncan's,  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  stage  direc- 
tions of  the  folio  were  intended  for  the  prompter,  and 
so  could  hardly  fail  to  be  correct,  we  must  observe  that 
this  ghost  (unlike  that  of  Hamlet's  father)  is  called  up 
only  in  the  distempered  brain  of  a  single  person,  and  is 
seen  by  no  one  else.  Now,  at  this  time  it  was  the  thought 
of  Banquo  that  troubled  Macbeth's  soul,  and  the  ghost 
appears  to  him  immediately  upon  his  allusion  to  his  mur- 
dered friend  and  fellow-soldier.  More  than  this ;  Mctc- 
beth's  first  words  to  the  apparition  are,  •*  Thou  canst  not 
say  /  did  it,"  which  was  exactly  what  Duncan  could  have 
said.  That  this  first  ghost  is  Banqtio's  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  that  the  second  (before  the  appearance  of  which  the 
folio  has  only,  **  Enter  Ghost")  is  also  his,  seems  almost 
equally  clear  from  like  considerations  of  Morpbeth's  mental 
preoccupation  with  the  recent  murder,  »nd  the* appearance 
of  the  Ghost  again  upon  a  renewed  bravadoing  attempt 
to  forestall  suspicion  by  the  complimentary  mention  of 
Banqtio's  name.  To  all  which  must  be  added  the  direct 
testimony  of  Dr.  Forman,  the  writer  of  a  manuscript 
Diary  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  has  recorded  the  performance  of  Mac- 
beth at  the  Globe  on  the  20th  of  April,  1610,  he  says, 
"The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  bid  to  a  feast,  (to  the  which  also  Banquo  should 
have  come,)  he  began  to  speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and 
to  ^"ish  that  he  were  there.  And  as  he  thus  did,  stand- 
ing up  to  drink  a  carouse  to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
came,  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him.  And  he, 
turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  which  fronted  him,  so  that  he  fell  in  a  great  passion 
of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  about  his  murder, 
by  which,  when  they  heard  that  Banquo  was  murdered, 
they  suspected  Macbeth." 
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p.  472.  "  Jf  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  If 
then  I  am  encomi/assed  by  trembling,  and  so,  if  I  inhabit 
trembling,  —  a  use  of  ♦  inhabit  *  so  highly  figurative,  and 
80  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  has  made  this  passage  the 
occasion  of  much  controversy,  but  which  is  neither  il- 
logical nor  without  example.  *•  But  thou  art  holy,  O 
thou  that  inhahiteat  the  praises  of  Israel."     Psalm  xxii.  3. 

—  Pope  changed  « inhabit  *  to  *  inhibit^*  and  Steevens 
•then*  to  *thee,*  the  passage  then  standing,  **  If,  trem- 
bling, I  inhibit  thee "  —  i.  e.,  Ifi  trembling,  I  refuse  or 

•  forbid  thee.  Eminent  editors  and  commentators  have 
accepted  the  original  reading,  but  with  the  sense  equally 
forced  and  puerile :  ••  If  I  remain  trembling  within  my 
castle,  then  protest  me,"  regarding  the  language  as  a 
protestation  by  Macbeth  that  '♦  he  will  not  refuse  to  meet 
Banquo  in  the  desert."  Either  Pope's  and  Steevens*  tex*., 
or  the  latter  explanation  of  the  original,  has  hitherto  been 
given. 

'  " The  baby  of  a  girl"  :  —  i.  e.,  a  girl's  doll.     Girls 

still  retain  this  use  of  the  word  in  '  baby-house.'  They 
rarely  or  never  say,  •  doll-house,*  or  *  doll's  house.' 

p.  473.     " the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek  " ;  —  The  folio, 

<•  your  cheeks f"  which  Malone  and  his  successors  hitherto 
have  retained,  reading,  **  are  blanch'd"  in  the  next  line 

—  a  kind  of  reconciliation  which  an  editor  of  these  plays 
is  obliged  to  make  constantly,  and  as  silently  as  he  cor- 
rects his  own  proofs.  But  we  should  read  '  cheek  *  here, 
and  retain  the  *  is  blanch'd  *  of  the  folio,  because  Shake- 
speare, when  he  makes  the  cheek  a  sign,  or  exponent,  or 
type,  uses  the  word  in  the  singular  number.  For  numer- 
ous instances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Mrs.  Clarke's  Concordance.  The  s  was  added  in  this 
instance  by  the  carelessness  in  that  respect  so  often  else- 
where noted. 

'  «•  There's  not  a  man  of  them  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  There's 
not  a  one  of  them  "  —  an  expression  of  which  only  Shake- 
speare's own  hand  and  seal  could  convince  me  that  he 
was  guilty,  especially  when,  if  he  had  wished  to  use  the 
niuneral  noun,  the  most  natural  expression  would  have 
been,  "  There  is  not  one  of  them."  —  Theobald  read, 
••  There's  not  a  thane  of  them  "  —  a  violent  change.  For 
the  slighter  one  in  the  text  I  am  responsible. 

SCENB  V. 

p.  474.  "  Why,  how  now,  HeeaU  !  "  —  Hecate  was  a  myaCiML 
Greek  goddess,  a  divinity  of  the  lower  world,  of  whoae 
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individuality  and  functions  the  profoundest  scholars  and 
acutest  investigators  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  au 
exact  notion.  Some  of  her  attributes  were  also  those  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  and  the  Latin  Diana.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  having  three  heads  —  one  of  a  horse,  one  of  a 
dog,  and  one  of  a  lion.  A  spectral  being  herself,  she  it 
was  who  sent  at  night  demons,  and  phantoms,  and  dis- 
embodied souls  upon  the  earth.  —  Hence  Shakespeare  has 
been  censured  for  mixing  her  up  with  vulgar  Scotch 
witches,  smelling  of  snuff  and  usquebaugh.  But  he 
sinned  in  this  regard  with  many  better  scholars  thaA 
himself ;  and,  had  he  not  such  companionship,  his  shoul- 
ders could  bear  the  blame,  as  they  also  could  that  of 
pronouncing  the  name  Hec-at  instead  of  Hec-a-te. 

p.  474.     *• beldams  as  you  are  "  :  —  See  the  Note  on  «•  the 

old  beldame  Earth,"  2  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1, 
p.  403. 

p.  476.  **  [Song,  accompanied"  &c. :  —  In  the  folio  the  prompt- 
er's warning  appears  two  lines  above,  **  Musieke  and  a 
Song ;  "  and  here  the  direction  is,  **  Song  within.  Comt 
away,  come  away^*  &c.  —  A  song,  or,  rather,  a  musical 
dialogue,  beginning,  **  Come  away,"  is  found  in  Middle- 
ton's  Witch,  Act  in.  Sc.  3.  It  is  very  fantastic  and 
irregular,  and  opens  thus :  — 

**  Stmg  Above, 
Come  away,  come  away, 
Hecate,  Hecate  come  away ! 

Hec.    1  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may.  * 

Where's  Stadlin  ? 

[Voice  above.]     Here,"  &c. 
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SCENB  YI. 

**  Who  cannot  want  the  thought,"  &c. :  —  A  careful  coii« 
nderation  of  this  passage,  and  a  recollection  of  the  mis- 
takes that  I  have  made  myself  and  known  others  to  make, 
have  led  me  unwillingly  to  the  belief  that  Malone  may 
have  been  in  the  right  in  his  opinion  that,  although  the 
sense  requires,  **  Who  can  want  the  thought,"  the  text  is 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  and  that  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  thought  is  due  to  a  confusion 
of  thought  which  Shakespeare  may  have  sometimes  shared 
with  inferior  intellects. 

476.     " The  son  of  Duncan  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  The  «»«,•' 

&c.,  with  manifest  error,  as  also  at  tbe  end  of  the  apeechf 
where  it  has,  **  Hath  so  exasperate  their  king/' 


•f 
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ACT  FOURTH. 

SCENB  I. 

p.  477.  ••  Harpier  cries "  :  —  Thus  the  folio,  with  perhaps  a 
misprint  of  *  Harpie.' 

"  "Toad,  that  under  [the]  cold  stone "  :  —  The  folio  has, 
••  Toad  that  under  cold  stone  "  —  a  line  so  detrimentally 
defective  that  we  gladly,  though  perhaps  unwarrantably, 
accept  Pope's  emendation. 

p.  478.  "  Of  the  ravirCd  salt-sea  shaik  "  :  —  i,  e.,  the  ravening 
shark  —  the  perfect  participle  for  the  present,  according 
to  the  custom  of  Shakespeare's  day. 

*  «•  —  a  tiger's  eJiaudron  ** :  —  The  chaudron  seems  to 
have  been  the  omentum  or  rim ;  it  was  certainly  some. part 
of  the  entrails. 

/  ••  Enter  Hecate  " :  —  The  folio  has.  **  Enter  Hecat  and  the 

ether  three  Witches."  But  **  the  other  three  Witches  "  are 
plainly  those  already  on  the  stage.  Such  superfluity  in 
sta^'e  direction  is  common  in  our  old  dramatic  literature, 

**  Musie  and  a  eong^  *  Black  spirits^*  **  &c. :  —  This  song 
is  also  found  in  Middleton's  Witch^  Act  Y.  Sc.  2  :  — 

**  Black  spirits  find  white,  red  spirits  and  gray. 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  diat  mingle  may  I 

Titty,  Tiffin, 

Keep  it  stiff  in  : 

Firedrake,  Puckey, 

Make  it  lucky ; 

Lizard,  Robin, 

You  must  bob  in. 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ! 
All  ill  come  rimning  in,  all  good  keep  out !  " 

p.  479.  "  Of  Nature's  germins  "  ;  —  Germins  are  sprouting 
seeds.  The  word  is  here  used  in  the  largest  figuratiye 
sense. 

p.  48( .  " the  round 

"  And  top  of  sovereignty  ? "  —  Upon  this  passage  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  *♦  The  round  is  that  part  of  the  crown 
that  encircles  the  head.  The  top  is  the  ornament  that 
rises  above  it ; "  and,  strange  to  say,  to  this  very  day 
this  prosaic  explanation  of  that  which  needs  no  explana- 
tory comment  has  been  repeated  by  editor  after  editor, 
and  generally  without  giving  its  author  credit  for  it.  — 
Shakespeare  makes  Mad>eth  call  the  crown  **  the  round 
of  sorereignty  "  here  and  elsewhere  —  first,  obviously,  in 

TOL.   X.  HH 
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allusion  to  the  form  of  the  ornament.  That  is  prose; 
but  immediately  his  poetic  eye  sees  that  a  crown  is  the 
external  sign  of  the  complete  possession  of  a  throne.  It 
is  the  visible  evidence  that  the  royalty  of  its  wearer  lacks 
nothing,  but  is  **  tottiSf  teres^  atque  rotundus  **  —  that  it  is 
finished,  just  as  **  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
But  the  crown  not  only  completes  (especially  in  the  eye 
of  Mticbetht  the  usurper)  and  rounds,  as  with  the  per- 
fection of  a  circle,  the  claim  to  sovereignty,  but  it  is 
figuratively  the  top,  the  summit,  of  ambitious  hopes. 
Bhakespeare  often  uses  *top*  in  this  sense — e.  g.,  "the 
top  of  admiration,"  "  the  top  of  judgment,"  ♦*  the  top 
of  honor,"  ♦*  the  top  of  happy  hours."  All  this  flashed 
upon  Shakespeare,  through  his  mind's  eye,  as  he  saw  the 
circlet  upon  the  top  of  the  child's  head.  Dr.  Johnson's 
note  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  and 
•  elucidate-  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare.  Learned  and  M-ise 
as  he  was,  the  power  of  sympathetic  apprehension  of  the 
higher  and  subder  beauties  of  poetry,  possessed  by  many 
a  man  whose  only  skill  in  letters  is  to  read  and  write, 
seems  to  have  been  lacking  in  the  great  moralist. 

p.  481.  ^* Rebellion* 8  head,  rise  never":  —  The  folio,  ** Eehd' 
lioua  dead,*'  &c.  Theobald  read,  *^  Rebellious  head;** 
Hanmer,  **  Rebellion* s  head,**  —  the  latter  being  manifestly 
the  true  reading,  as  the  previous  speech  of  the  crowned 
apparition  shows.  It  was  also  found  in  Mr.  Collier's 
folio  of  1632. 

p.  482.  "That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry":  —  An 
allusion  to  the  union  of  the  two  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  which  took  place  under  James  I. 

"  "  For  the  blood-bolter' d  Banqiio  "  :  —  *  Bolter  *  was  a 

Warwickshire  word,  meaning  to  smear,  daub,  or  clot. 
See  the  Variorum  of  1821  in  loc, 

*'  "  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ?  "  —  Here  *  weird '  is  a 
dissyllable.  See  the  Note  on  "  the  weird  sisters,"  Act  I. 
8c.  3  of  this  play. 

p.  483.  "But  no  more  sprites**:  —  The  folio,  "But  no  more 
sights,**  where  there  seems  to  be  very  clearly  a  misprint 
of  '  sprights,*  the  most  common  spelling  of  that  word  in 
Shakespeare's  day,  and  that  which  is  almost  invariably 
used  in  the  folio.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  following  Unef 
of  this  play,  (Act  III.  Sc.  /),")  which  announce  the  very 
visions  that  Macbeth  has  just  seen,  and  to  which  he  refers :  - 

"  And  that  distilled  by  Magieke  slights 
Shall  raise  volcY  A  I'tific'iall  Sprights, 
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As  hy  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 

See  also  the  following  passage  in  Commenius'  Gate  of  tht 
Latitie  Tongue  Unlocked^  1656  :  "  Evill  Spirits,  when  they 
appear  in  the  person  of  som  man  that  dyed  evilly,  are 
called  Ghosts,  [»  Lat-vm* ;]  when  they  terrific  men  at  other 
times  Sprits,  [♦  Spectra*]  "  p,  307.  But  in  the  edition  of 
the  same  work  published  in  1685  this  passage  affords  an 
example  of  the  very  misprint  in  question  :  "  when  they 
otherwise  affright  folk,  sights,**  p.  326.  —  Mr.  Colliex's 
folio  has,  ** flights  **  —  the  only  correction  hitherto  pro- 
posed. 

Scene  II. 

p.  464.  *^Shda  not  be  long":  — Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632 
has,  ***T  shall  not,"  &c.  —  But  we  have  here  only  the 
omission  of  the  pronoun,  so  common  in  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  Shakespeare's  day,  and  which  is  remarked  upon 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 

p.  486.     *• thou  shag-hair* d  villain  "  :  —  The  folio,  **  shag- 

eair'd**  —  an  easy  corruption  of  ** shag-Aear'rf,"  the  com- 
monest spelling  of  •  shag-hair'd.'  We  owe  the  correction 
to  Steevens.  Shag-hair  seems  to  have  meant  somewhat 
more  than  merely  dishevelled  hair.  "  For  covering  they 
have  either  hair  or  shag-hair,  —  Pro  integumento  habent 
vel  pilos  vel  viUos,**  Gate  of  the  Latine  Tongue  Unlocked, 
1656,  p.  46,  47. 

Scene  III. 

p.  487.  "  As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend  "  ;  —  i.  e.,  to  befriend 
me :  —  an  elision  not  uncommon  of  old. 

^  *•  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom  " ; — 
The  folio  misprints,  ••  You  may  disceme  **  —  an  erroi 
which  Theobald  corrected.  —  Should  we  read,  ♦*  and 
wifidom  *H»  **  t 

p.  488.  "The  title  is  affeer'd** : — i.  e.,  confirmed  —  an  eld 
law  term  of  the  manor  courts,  from  the  French  affier. 

p.  489,  "  Convey  your  pleasures,"  &c.  :  —  •  Convey '  seems  to 
be  used  here  to  mean  secretly  enjoy.  We  know  that  in 
the  slang  of  Shakespeare's  day  it  meant  purloin.  But 
the  line  is  an  obscure  one  throughout,  yet  rather,  I  think, 
from  want  of  care  in  the  writing  than  from  corruption  in 
the  printing. 

p.  490.  "  Than  summer-seeming  lust "  :  —  i.  e.,  I  think,  than 
lust  which  seems  to  have  but  a  summer's  life,  comparen 
with  that   of  deeper-rooted   avarice.     But  Warburtor 
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would  have  read,  "summer-tewntw^;**  Blackstone,  "sum- 
raer- seeding;**  and  Steevens  understood  the  text  asmean« 
ing,  **  lust  that  seems  as  hot  as  summer/* 

p.  490.  "  Scotland  hath  foisone  "  ;  —  *  Foison '  means  plenty, 
abundance.     It  is  rarely  found  in  the  plural. 

"  "  Bounty,  perseverance  " :  —  Here  »  perseverance    is  ac- 

cented on  the  second  syllable. 

''  "  Dfrf  every  day  she  liv*d  "  :  —  I  give  this  line  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  folio,  lacking  one  unaccented  syllable, 
because  I  believe  this  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
Shakespeare's  free  versification  than  it  would  be  to  make 
•lived*  a  dissyllable,  as  most  editors  do.  —  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  agree  with  any  part  of  Mr.  Sidney  Walker's 
objection  to  the  latter  arrangement,  —  that  *•  Shakespeare 
would  as  soon  have  made  *  died '  a  dissvllable  '*  as  •  lived." 
He  and  his  contemporaries  made  both  these  words  dis- 
syllables or  monosyllables,  as  occasion  required. 

p.  492.     ♦• their  malady  convinces"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  subdues* 

overcomes.  —  The  malady  referred  to,  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  is  the  scrofula,  or  king's  evil,  for  which  it  is 
said  Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  British  monarch, 
as  Queen  Anne  was,  I  believe,  the  last,  who  touched. 

p.  493.  '•  A  modem  ecstasy  "  :  —  i.  e.,  a  slight  nervousness. 
See  the  Note  on  *♦  a  modem  invocation,**  King  John,  Act 
m.  Sc.  4,  p.  125. 

p.  494.     " should  not  latch  them  ** :  —  i.  e.,  catch  them. 

A  door-latch  is  so  called  because  it  catches  the  door. 

"  "  — —   on   the  quarry  of  these  murther*d   deer "  :  — 

*  Quarry '  meant,  in  hunting  phrase,  a  heap  of  dead  game. 

p.  49/5.  **  Dispute  it  like  a  man  ** :  —  i.  e..  Contend  with  it  like 
a  man. 

•• This  tune  goes  manly  *' :  —  The  folio,  "  This 

time"  &c.,  which  Rowe  corrected.  See  the  Notes  on 
"yet  the  note  was  very  untimeable,**  As  You  Uke  ft* 
Act  Y.  Sc.  3,  p.  383,  and  «  some  better  time,**  King  Johm^ 
Act  m.  Sc.  3,  p.  123. 


ACT    FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

p.  497.     " but  their  sense  is  shut** :  — ITie  folio,  "Their 

sense  are  shut.**    From   Shakespeare's  use  of  'sense' 
elsewhere,  it  would  seem  that  the  reading  of  the  foUp  if 


ff 
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a  misprint,  due,  perhaps,  to  a  compositor's  mistaking 

*  sense '  for  a  plurid  noun.  Malone  retained  the  old  text ; 
and  Mr.  Dyce  prints,  **  Their  tenat^  are  shut,"  as  if  there 
were  an  elision  of  «. 

p.  498.  **  Godt  God,  forgive,*'  &c. :  —  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Shakespeare  wrote,  **  Good  God,"  &c. 

"         « My  mind  she  has  mated*' :  —  i.  e.,  astounded,  over- 
come.   Shakespeare  uses  it  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense. 

Scene  II. 

p.  499.  **  Excite  the  mortified  man  "  :  —  i.  e.,  the  man  who  has 
mortified  his  flesh,  the  ascetic.  The  wrongs  of  McUcolm^ 
Siwardf  and  Macduff  would  *  provoke  a  saint.' 

Scene  m. 

p.  600.     ♦• the  English  epicures  "  ;  —  To  the  Scotch,  who 

made  of  their  necessary  abstemiousness  a  virtue,  the  well- 
'  feeding  English  were  gluttonous  and  dainty.  Shake- 
speare found  this  noticed  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle  of 
Scotland,  thus :  "  For  manie  of  the  people  abhorring  the 
riotous  manners  and  superfluous  gormandizing  brought 
in  among  them  by  the  Englis^hmen  were  willing  inough 
to  receive  this  Donald  for  their  king,  trusting  (bicause 
he  had  bcene  brought  up  in  the  Isles  with  the  old  cus- 
tomes  and  maners  of  their  ancient  nation,  without  tast 
of  English  likerous  delicaits)/'  &c.    Ed.  1587»  p.  180. 

••  What  soldiers,  patch  f  "  —  i.  e.,  rascal.  See  the  Notes 
on  The  Tempest,  Act  HI.  Sc.  2 ;  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act 
m.  Sc.  1 ;  and  A  Midsitmmer-NighCs  Dream,  Act  III. 
Sc.  2. 

p.  601 .  "  Will  chair  me  ever  "  :  —  The  folio,  "  Will  cheere  me," 
&c.  —  a    mere    phonographic    irregularity   of   spelling. 

•  Chair '  is  pronounced  cheer  even  now  by  some  old-fash- 
ioned folk.  Mother  Goose  among  them  :  — 

•«  She  went  to  the  Ale  house 
To  fetch  him  some  Beer, 
And  when  she  came  back 
The  Dog  sat  on  a  chair." 

^         " my  icay  of  life  "  :  —  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to 

mention  Dr.  Johnson's  proposal  to  read,  "  my  May  of 
life,"  which  is  a  step  prose-ward,  although  speciously 
poetic. 

•« Cure  her  of  that "  :  —  The  folio  omits  •  her '  by 

obvious  mischance.     It  was  supplied  in  the  folio  of  1682 
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p.  602.  "  Cleanse  the  stuff* d  bosom  of  thut  perilous  stuff"  ;  — 
Of  this  kind  of  verbal  repetition  this  play  affords  several 
examples,  as,  for  instance,  — 

•*  Whom  we  to  gain  onr  peace  have  sent  to  peace." 

Act  m.  Sc.  2. 

And  see  the  Variorum  of  1S21,  ad  l,y  for  similar  instances 
from  other  plays,  (and  scores  more  might  be  cited,)  and 
Mr.  Dyce*s  Few  Notes^  &c.,  p.  128,  for  a  formidable  array 
of  quotations  of  examples  of  the  usage  by  various  Eliza- 
bethan writers.  —  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632  somewhat 
plausibly  reads,  *«  of  that  perilous  grief** 

'  «« What  rhubarb,  senna  '* : — The  folio  misprints,  •  *  syms,** 

Scene  TV. 

p.  603 .  **  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given  " :  —  •  Given' 
seems  wrong,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  we  not  improb- 
ably should  read,  as  Mr.  Singer  first  suggested,  **  to  be 
gaifid^*  —  <  given '  having  been  caught  from  the  line 
below.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  sure  upon  the  point  to 
make  a  change  in  the  old  text. 

Scene  V. 

p.  604.  «•  Were  they  not  ybrc'rf,"  &c. :  —  i.  e.,  were  they  not 
strengthened,  had  they  not  received  an  accession  of  force. 

"         «« my  fell  of  hair** :  —  i.  e.,  my  scalp  or  head  of 

hair,  all  my  hair.  See  the  Note  on  **  a  lion-fell,"  A  Mid- 
summer' Nights  Dream,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 

p.  606.  "  Till  famine  cling  thee  "  :  —  *  Clung  *  is  a  provincial 
word  for  pinched,  shrunk  ;  and  so  pinched  or  shnmk 
with  hunger.  But  neither  the  etymology  nor  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  satisfactorily  settled.  See  Xares'  Glossary 
and  HoUoway's  Provincial  Dictionary. 

''  «*  /  pull  in  resolution  ** :  —  Not  a  very  happy  phrase ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect  a  corruption.  In 
King  John^  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  we  have,  «•  profound  respects 
do  pull  you  on."  But  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  that  we 
should  read,  <*  I  pall  in  resolution,"  although  it  is  one  of 
the  obvious  kind,  is  very  plausible. 

Scene  Vn. 

p  607.     •• at  wretched  kernes** : — See  the  Note  Act  I. 

Sc.  2  of  this  play.  But  here  the  word  seems  to  be  used 
as  a  general  term  for  the  lowest  order  of  mercenary 
■oldiers. 
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p.  609.  ** Exeunt ^  fighting** :  —  In  the  folio  the  stage  direction 
\&^  **  Exeunt  fighting.  Alarums,  Enter  fighting ^  and  Mac- 
heth  slaine.  Retreat y  and  Flourish.  Enter  with  Drumme 
and  Colours,  Malcolm"  &c.  It  is  possible  that  Shake- 
speare, or  the  stage  manager  of  his  company,  did  not 
deny  the  audience  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  usurper 
meet  his  doom,  and  that  in  the  subsequent  '  retreat '  his 
body  was  dragged  off  the  stage  for  its  supposed  decapi- 
tation. For  in  the  folio  also  we  have  the  direction, 
**  Enter  Macduffe;  with  Macbeth's  head." 

p.  610.  ** thy  kingdom's  peer$ ** :  —  The  folio,  •*  thy  king- 
dom's Pearle,**  which  Rowe  changed,  very  properly,  I 
think,  to  the  reading  of  the  text.  A  man  may  be  csdled 
a  pearl,  and  many  men  pearls,  par  excellence ;  but  to  call 
a  crowd  of  noblemen  the  pearl  of  a  kingdom  is  an  anom- 
alous and  ungraceful  use  of  language. 
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